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HEN the name of Valley 
Forge is mentioned, the 
average American immediate- 

ly associates with it the encampment 
of the Continental army during the 
terrible winter of 1777-78, when the 
hungry and forlorn champions of a 
well-nigh hopeless cause, wasted by 
wounds, privation and disease, were 
able only to “occupy a cold, bleak hill, 
and sleep under frost and snow, with- 
out clothes or blankets.” The thou- 
sands of pilgrims who now visit that 
historic shrine, Washington’s head- 
quarters at Valley Forge, wander 
through its rooms and halls and think 
of the great commander-in-chief as he 
wrestled with problems that would 
have appalled ordinary men; of the 
malign conspiracy he had to confront 
and confound; of the misery and 
wretchedness among his suffering 
soldiers which he had to contemplate, 
the pity of which he acknowledges 
from his soul, but which he has no 
power to relieve nor prevent; and of 
the almost superhuman strength and 
courage which he there displayed in 
keeping alive through the long, weary 
months the feeble spark of a thing 
called the American Revolution, 
eventually fanning it into a flame that 
has burned with increasing brilliancy 
to our own day. 

Nestling among the trees near the 


point at which the Valley Creek joins 
the Schuylkill is the ancient pointed- 
stone house of miller Isaac Potts, the 
structure which all America cher- 
ishes to-day as the home of Washing- 
ton for the half year that the army 
was encamped in that country. In it 
he faced the crises of the winter and 
spring with about as much to 
brighten and lighten his life as his 
men had. “Three days successively 
we have been destitute of bread, two 
days we have been entirely without 
meat;” “our sick naked, our well 
naked, our unfortunate men in cap- 
tivity naked;” “the unfortunate sol- 
diers were in want of everything ; they 
had neither coats, hats, shirts nor 
shoes; their feet and legs froze till 
they became black, and it was often 
necessary to amputatethem ;”—these 
are but a few of the horrible pictures 
which met the view of the com- 
mander-in-chief whichever way he 
turned. And all this was. almost 
within sound of the revelry of the 
warmly housed and well fed British 
soldiers in Philadelphia. 

Even a casual reading of the his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania campaign 
leading up to Valley Forge in the fall 
of 1777 cannot fail to impress one with 
the supreme optimism of the Ameri- 
can leader. Surely it was no pleas- 
ant retrospect to look back over the 
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battlefields of the past four months; 
and yet in the orderly book there is 
an entry dated December 17, two 
days before the formal occupation of 
Valley Forge, in which the army is 
reminded that although, in some in- 
stances, there were failures, “yet upon 
the whole, Heaven hath smiled upon 
our arms and crowned them with sig- 
nal success.” Howe landed, it will 
be recalled, on August 25, at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, with 18,000 men 
and a determination to take the rebel 
capital. The first serious collision of 
the hostile armies occurred at Chad’s 
Ford, on September 11. A bit of 
carelessness in scouting and a piece 
of blundering reporting changed the 
fortunes of the day from what would 
have been a victory into a retreat. 
More than one thousand men were 
subtracted from the fighting force of 
the patriots, and Howe occupied the 
American camps on the night of the 
battle of Brandywine. Yet Washing- 
ton took occasion to report to the 
President of Congress that ‘the 
troops were in good spirits.” Nine 
days later a division under General 


Wayne was attacked by General Grey, 
and what is popularly, but altogether 
inappropriately, termed the Paoli 
massacre, with its 150 casualties, was 
the result. 

Then came the battle of German- 
town, on October 4. How much the 
bitterness of that defeat must have 
been emphasized at the time may be 
gathered from one of those pretty let- 
ters General Wayne used to write to 
his “Dear Polly.” The action, in his 
judgment, would have put an end to 
the war, had not the smoke and con- 
fusion prevented the following up of 
a victory actually won at one phase 
of the operation. “The commander- 
in-chief returns his thanks to the gen- 
eral and other officers and men con- 
cerned in the attack,” and sees, not- 
withstanding the disaster, “that the 
enemy is not proof against a vigorous 
attack, and may be put to flight when 
boldly pursued.” Germantown had 
cost nearly 1,200 of the 8,000 men en- 
gaged; and the weary, wretched and 
ragged soldiers—for troubles with 
the commissary had now started—sat 
down that night on the old camp- 
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ground at Pennypacker’s Mills to 
catch their breath, while the officers 
began to plan for another set-to with 
a victorious but vulnerable antago- 
nist. 

On September 26 the British ad- 
vance had entered and taken posses- 
sion of Philadelphia; and safe within 
that hospitable city they successfully 
resisted all attempts to lure them out 
or dislodge them. For nearly six 
weeks, from November 2 to Decem- 
ber 11, the Americans were strongly 
intrenched at Whitemarsh, thirteen 
miles north- 
west of the 
city. Their 
gradually 
weakening 
line was too 
thin, however, 
to give battle 
to the British, 
and too near 
Philadelphia to 
feel absolutely 
safe from at- 
tack ; so it was 
decided to 
move tO 2 


more advan- 
tageous_loca- 
tion, from 


which the in- 
vaders could 
at least be 
watched and 
kept in check. 
The story of 
the march to Valley Forge is another 
chapter in the epic of that frightful 
winter. Various participants have 
contributed their testimony about the 
dismal conditions under which the 
journey was prosecuted. A Pennsyl- 
vania lieutenant notes in his diary 
that they started to cross the Schuyl- 
kill at Swede’s Ford, not over 800 
feet wide at that point, at six o’clock 
in the evening of December 12, and 
that it was three o’clock the next 
morning before they reached camp at 
Gulf Mill, two miles further along, 
“where we remained without tents or 
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blankets in the midst of asevere snow- 
storm.” A Connecticut warrior por- 
trays his misery at the same place in 
this suggestive style: “We are or- 
dered to march over the river. It 
snows—I’m_ sick—eat nothing—no 
whiskey—no baggage—Lord—Lord 
—JLord—till sunrise crossing the river 
—cold and uncomfortable.” After 
the army had been four days in camp, 
the tents came and were pitched for 
the first time, “to keep the men more 
comiortable.”” How appropriate, then, 
the day of thanksgving and prayer 
that Congress 
had ordered 
for the eight- 
eenth! 

When the 
army arrived 
at Valley 
Forge on the 
nineteenth, the 
campaign for 
the year had 
practically 
closed; Gen- 
eral Howe had 
taken Phila- 
delphia—or, 
as Franklin 
put it, Phila- 
delphia had 
taken General 
Howe; the 
Americans 
were huddled 








around their 
camp ares 
twenty-two miles away, freezing, 


starving, wasting from disease; but 
still the characteristic cheerfulness 
of Washington shines forth; he re- 
members that a French ship has ar- 
rived at Portsmouth with a large 
quantity of munitions of war, and he 
extends his congratulations to the 
army upon the auspicious event. 
But the saddest feature of the 
months of suffering that followed was 
the fact that most of it was unneces- 
sary. Then, as now, members of 
Congress had their favorites, and men 
were selected for the commissariat 
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without regard for their fitness,—in- 
competents, whose especial claim to 
fame to-day rests upon their having 
furnished a Revolutionary ancestry 
for the familiar stories of the bungling 
commissary in our late unpleasant- 
ness with Spain. We are told that, at 
the very time the barefooted Conti- 
nentals were making bloody tracks in 
the snow on the bleak hills of Valley 
Forge, there were hogsheads of shoes 
—somewhere else. In answer to 
General Wayne’s fervid appeal for 
clothing for his frost-bitten  sol- 
diers came 
the reply— 
which might 
be counted 
almost hu- 
morous but 
for the 
ghastly pic- 
ture of his 
men clutch- 
ing shreds of 
old blankets 
over their 
nakedness— 
that the de- 
lay in fur- 
nishing it 
was “due to 
the want of 
buttons.” 
Fortunate- 
ly there is 
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Then there was a Pennsylvania lieu- 
tenant tried for “unofficer and ungen- 
tlemanlike behavior in taking 2 mares 
and a barrel of carpenter’s tools on 
the line, which mares he conveyed 
away, and sold the tools at private 
sale.” The chronicler does not give 
a detailed account of the testimony ; 
but it is written that the court found 
that while the lieutenant was “guilty 
of the facts alledged” in the charge, 
yet they did not amount to “unofficer 
and ungentlemanlike behavior, and so 
acquit him of it.” There is something 
so. delight- 
fully vague 
about the 
verdict that 
we are led 
to wonder 
how far an 
officer and 
gentleman 
at Valley 
Forge might 
have gone in 
the business 
of picking 
up and dis- 
posing of 
stray mares 
and barrels 
of carpen- 
ter’s tools 
before cross- 


. ) ing the bor- 
something ders of pro- 
else than RIVER ROAD, priety. 
tra ge dy to » The village of Valley Forge lies in the hollow at the right. It was 


be read in the records of those 
days. The old orderly books, for 
example, tell us a great deal that 
has a_ different sort of flavor. 
Here is an account of a_ court 
martial held to consider the case of a 
Virginia captain who was charged 
with having been “so far Ellivated 
with liquor when on the parade for 
Exercising as rendered him imCapa- 
ble in doing his duty with precission.” 
Luckily the good captain was able to 
prove an alibi, or that something else 
was responsible for his “Ellivation,” 
—for his acquittal is duly noted. 


while the army was at Valley 
Forge, too, that sweeping reforms in 
its organization were inaugurated 
Early in the spring, Frederick Wil- 
liam Augustus, Baron von Steuben, 
arrived there, and started upon his 
duties as inspector-general. “The 
arms at Valley Forge,’ he wrote, 
“were in a horrible condition, covered 
with rust, half of them without bay- 
onets, many from which a single shot 
could not be fired. The pouches 
were quite as bad as the arms. A 
great many of the men had tin boxes 
instead of pouches; others had cow- 
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LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE FORTIFIED HILL SHOWING MOUNT Joy. 


General Huntington’s Connecticut troops occupied the land shown in the foreground of the picture; General 
Conway’s Pennsylvania and General Maxwell’s New Jersey troops, the middle distance at the left. 


horns; and muskets, carbines, fowl- 
ing-pieces and rifles were to be seen 
in the same company. The descrip- 
tion of the dress is most easily given. 
The men were literally naked, some 
of them in the fullest extent of the 
word. The officers who had coats 
had them of every color and make. 
I saw officers at a grand parade at 
Valley Forge mounting guard in a 
sort of dressing-gown, made of an old 
blanket or a woollen bed-cover. With 
regard to their military discipline, | 


may safely say no such thing ex- 
isted.” 

Von Steuben, from all accounts, 
was a man who would rather fight and 
work than eat or sleep; and so, per- 
haps, it is not surprising that he fash- 
ioned so wonderful a weapon from 
the woefully raw and rough material 
he had to deal with. Rising at three 
o’clock in the morning, he would be 
on the parade at sunrise, take a mus- 
ket in his own hands, and show the 
picked squad just how the thing was 
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to be done. In a few weeks of that 
sort of personal effort he had the 
whole camp fired with his own enthu- 
siasm, so that the men with whom he 
began were able to execute the most 
difficult movements with the greatest 
precision. The petty jealousies, the 
sectional feeling, of the various con- 
tingents were forgotten, and_ all 
seemed to be animated by a nobler ri- 
valry that boded a different outlook 
for the cause. A little later we see 
that regenerated army not only stur- 
dy enough to withstand the fiercest 
onslaughts’ of 
British guards and 
grenadiers, but 
capable also to 
beat them at their 
own favorite busi- 
ness of the bay- 
onet charge. 

The house in 
which Baron von 
Steuben lived 
while at Valley 
Forge is still 
standing. A mile 
or so southeast of 
it is the house 
that was the mil- 
itary home _ of 
General Wayne, 
the dashing offi- 
cer who made 
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much of the honest work 
done by the Prussian drill- 
master. It was the bravery 
and discipline of the troops 
under “Mad Anthony” at 
Monmouth which gave lustre 
to the American arms and set 
him in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen as a “modern Le- 
onidas.” 

In striking contrast with 
the sombre coloring which 
the name of Valley Forge 
suggests was the brilliant 
sortie of a party of 2,500 men 
under La Fayette, on May 
18, 1778. For the general 
purpose of gathering informa- 
tion about the British, the 
youthful Frenchman was directed to 
proceed toward the hostile lines at 
Philadelphia. Early on the morning 
of that day his command arrived at 
Barren Hill, on the east side of the 
Schuylkill, some eight or nine miles 
from the city. From that point the 


wings were extended to cover other 


highways, and scouting parties sent 
into Philadelphia, one of them giving 
the revellers at the Mischianza a ter- 
rible scare. Another object of the 


demonstration was to develop the 


strength of the enemy; and in this it 
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was highly successful, for an over- 
whelming force set out from Philadel- 
phia to surround the American divi- 
sion and carry La Fayette back to the 
city, where a dinner party awaited his 
coming. The details of the opera- 
tions around Barren Hill church and 
its ancient burying-ground, the fail- 
ure of the carefully laid plans of the 
British, the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can command from an exceedingly 
perilous position to a safe place on 
the opposite side of the Schuylkill, 
combine to make one of the most 
spirited chapters in the narrative of 
Valley Forge. 

Of course it should not be forgot- 
ten that the news of the French al- 
liance reached the army at Valley 
Forge; and from 
that glad first of 
May, when Wash- 
ington announced 
it, the local lit- 
erature seems to 
have taken on a 
sprightliness it did 
not possess be- 
fore. The orderly 
book from _ that 
time fairly rings 
with directions for 
grand parades, general rejoicings, 
manceuvres before members _ of 
the “grand” congress; and divine 
services are not forgotten. There 
are councils of war and speculations 
as to the probable course of the evi- 
dently uncomfortable enemy. As 
early as May 23 it was known that the 
evacuation of Philadelphia had been 
decided upon. Soon the news came 
that transports in the Delaware were 
being loaded with baggage and 
stores. Then the rumors of the 
coming of D’Estaing’s fleet decided 
for the British that the walking to 
New York would probably be safer 
than the sailing. On the eighteenth 
of June the first divisions of the Con- 
tinental army left Valley Forge and 
occupied Philadelphia, taking posses- 
sion of the city only a few hours after 
its former guests were gone. The 
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next day the mass of the army—no 
longer the disorganized conglomera- 
tion of colonial troops, but a thor- 
oughly welded, homogeneous Ameri- 
can army—was making all possible 
haste after the retiring Sir Henry 
Clinton, his 17,000 troops and twelve 
mile supply train. 

From a military point of view the 
selection of Valley Forge for the en- 
campment was a most admirable one. 
Two of its boundaries, the west and 
north, were deep streams, whose pas- 
sages were easily defended, while the 
approaches from the east and south 
were absolutely dominated by the 
heights which rose in the angle of 
these water courses. A brief descrip- 
tion of the topography of the country 
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will put the reader more closely in 
touch with the subject. 

Imagine the Valley Creek flowing 
due north between precipitous hills 
for nearly a mile before it reaches the 
Schuylkill River. Mount Joy, the 
highest summit on the east bank, is 
fully a mile from the river, and it lifts 
its wooded crest 426 feet above the 
sea level. A little further to the north 
is another hill, which is really a sort 
of spur of Mount Joy, 350 feet high; 
while still further off to the northeast 
is a third hill, with its summit some- 
thing more than 100 feet below that 
of Mount Joy. On the eastern de- 
scent of these hills the citizens of 
that long departed community have 
left the indelible record of their occu- 
pation. Mount Joy and her two sis- 
ters are still the proud wearers of 
their grass-grown chaplets, lines of 
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THE INTRENCHMENTS NEAR 
THE RIVER ROAD. 


earthworks, 1,600 feet, 
300 feet and 1,300 feet 
long, thrown up near the 
crests of the three by the 
toilers in the youth of 
our nation. Below these 
works are still to be seen 
Fort Huntington, pro- 
tecting the north end of 
the lines and dominating 
the River road, a high- 
way paralleling the 
Schuylkill all the way 
into Philadelphia, and 
the deeper and _ better 
preserved Fort Wash- 
ington at the south end of the lines on 
Mount Joy commanding the ap- 
proach from the south and west. 
Further down, the hills break gent- 
ly into an undulating landscape, upon 
which most of the brigades were en- 
camped. At the south end of Mount 
Joy, beyond Fort Washington, were 
General Woodford’s Virginia troops. 
North of Fort Washington, and on 
the same hill, were General Maxwell’s 
New Jerseymen and General Knox’s 
artillery. In the cove or hollow in 
front of the shoulder of Mount Joy 
were the Pennsylvania troops com- 
manded by General Conway—the 
same Conway who is remembered in 
history solely for his connection with 
the infamous cabal against Washing- 
ton. Then, next the River road, near 
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to the fort which bears his name, 
General Jedediah Huntington’s 
Connecticut troops were en- 
camped. 

Still further down the slope 
and lying back of the outer line 
of intrenchments—now entirely 
disappeared—beginning at the 
south and running in a curved 
line to the northeast, were the 
encampments of General Scott’s 
Virginians, General Wayne's 
First and Second Pennsylva- 
nians, General Poor’s New 
Yorkers, General Glover’s Mas- 
sachusetts troops, General 





Learned’s New Hampshire men, 


General Patterson’s Vermonters, 
General Weedon’s Virginians, and 
General Muhlenberg’ with his 
Pennsylvanians and _ Virginians 
on the extreme left. The  loca- 
tions of these thirteen brigades can be 
better comprehended by imagining a 
pair of gigantic compasses extended 
to sixty degrees, with the head to the 
south. One leg laid to the north 
along the three hills would roughly 
cover the inner line of four brigades 
first mentioned; the other leg ex- 
tended to the northeast would cover 
the outer line of nine brigades last 
named. Upon the River road, upon 
which the points would rest, were 
General Varnum’s Rhode Islanders 
and a battery known as Fort Platt or 
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the Star redoubt. A well defined 
knoll in a field about two hundred 
yards east of the building in which 
General Varnum had his headquar- 
ters marks the site of this fortifica- 
tion, which was built to command the 
approach to Sullivan’s bridge. This 
was a temporary structure thrown 
across the Schuylkill about a quarter 
of a mile northeast of the fort. 

The sites of the huts occupied by 
some of the officers can also be readily 
traced in the thicket about a quarter 
of a mile east of the star redoubt. 
When these structures were erected 
the earth was banked up around the 
logs as an additional protection from 
the biting cold, and in the remains to- 
day the regularity of the plan of this 
diminutive village is quite apparent. 
Just across the River road at this 
point the ground slopes sharply to 
the south. Close to the foot of the 
declivity is a large sycamore standing 
alone. Near it is the grave of John 
Waterman, one of the many heroes 
from Rhode Island who never went 
home from the war. A _ substantial 
wire cage now entirely covers the 
grave—not for the purpose of keep- 
ing John Waterman in, as some ir- 
reverent visitor has remarked, but for 
keeping vandals out. It is rather dif- 
ficult to understand how 
relic hunters who came 
before the cage ever man- 
aged to leave as much as 
they did of this lonely 
monument. 

The location of the va- 
rious brigades, etc., as 
just given, is based upon 
the investigations of Jared 
Sparks, who, in illustrat- 
ing the letters of Wash- 
ington in the early part of 
this century, had a map 
prepared under the aus- 
pices of John Armstrong, 
then secretary of war. An 
old man named Davis 
gave his recollection of 
the various dispositions 
of the different encamp- 
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ments, and his information helped 
to plot the map. It is a curi- 
ous fact that no contemporary map 
of the whole camp was known to 
be in existence until 1897, when that 
indefatigable antiquarian, Hon. S. W. 
Pennypacker, secured from Amster- 
dam a set of original drafts and plans 
of the Revolutionary period, drawn 
by a French engineer with the army. 
Among them was a priceless map of 
Valley Forge. This map _ exhibits 
slight deviations from the arrange- 
ment already quoted, and has less 
detail; but apart from its inestimable 
value as a unique historical docu- 
ment, it tells what was not known be- 
fore, that Lord Stirling’s brigade of 
Carolina troops was encamped on the 
west bank of Valley Creek, opposite 
general headquarters, at the spot that 
has hitherto been allotted to the artifi- 
cers; and further it reveals the fact 
that Washington’s headquarters be- 
fore he occupied the Potts house were 
not, as has been alleged, in a mar- 
quee, but in a house some distance 
southeast of Valley Forge. 

Valley Forge takes its name from 
an iron-working plant established 
there many years before the militant 
Americans made it famous The 
musty records of the past tell us that 
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in 1757 one John Potts purchased 
property which included what was 
then known as Mount Jovforge. This 
stood on the banks 
of Valley Creek, 
the fall of that 
stream as it passed 
on down to the 
Schuylkill through 
the narrow gorge 
between the high 
hills on either hand 
furnishing an abun- 
dance of power. 
The business of 
Mount Joy forge 
or the Valley forge, 
as it soon came to 
be known locally— 
was a very flourish- 
ing one; a great 
many men _ and 
teams were em- 
ployed in making and marketing 
its products. JIronmaster John Potts 
saw that a flour mill which could fur- 
nish feed for the horses and flour for 
the drivers would be a profitable ad- 
junct to the older industry on the 
creek; and in 1758 this was built— 
and it lasted until 1843, when it was 
destroyed by fire; later it was rebuilt 
a little further up the stream, almost 
opposite the present headquarters 
building, and after serving as a paper 
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mill for many years it was finally 
dismantled and is now falling into 
decay. 

About the same year that John 
Potts built the flour mill the famous 
mansion was also erected. In 1768 
both the mill and house came into the 
possession of his son Isaac, and the 
forge went to another son, Joseph. 
One of the earliest historical refer- 
ences to this mill appears in a letter 
from Richard Peters, secretary of 
war, to Thomas Wharton, president 


- *\ of the Executive Council of Pennsyl- 


vania. He wrote on August 30, 1777, 
about “a large quantity of flour spoil- 
ing for want of baking; it lies at Val- 
ley Forge.” If Isaac Potts had been 
a modern advertiser, he would doubt- 
less have claimed that it was the taste 
of that flour of his which later secured 
for him the exclusive trade of a great 
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galaxy of public men and the entire 
American army for six months. 
That illustrious housekeeper, Martha 
Washington, must have eaten bread, 
perhaps prepared by her own hands, 
made from this same flour of Isaac 
Potts’s mill. How could a miller 
ever let such an opportunity for get- 
ting a testimonial about it from so 
preeminent an authority as the Gen- 
eral’s wife slip by him! 

While dealing with Isaac Potts it 
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will be proper to refer to an incident 
in which he is involved and which has 
been repeatedly embalmed in verse 
and gayly colored lithographs. Every-~ 
body has heard how Washington was 
discovered at prayer in the woods 


above the headquarters, pleading 
with the Almighty for guidance 


through the troublous times which 
then beset his country. The discov- 
ery is said to have been made by “a 
good old Quaker,” sometimes re- 
ferred to as a blacksmith ; but a man- 
uscript in the hand of his daughter in- 
forms us that the “good old Quaker” 
who viewed the remark- 
able spectacle was twenty- 
seven-year-old Isaac 
Potts. After the death of 
Washington he _ pro- 
nounced a eulogy on his 
character in Friends’ 
meeting, that was a mas- 
terly production, a mem- 
ber of Congress declaring 
that he would not go to 
hear “Light Horse Harry” 
Lee’s address in the 
Lutheran Church in Phil- 
adelphia because he had 
just heard ‘‘a much better 
one than he will deliver, 
from an old Quaker.” 

A few years since the 
headquarters building was 
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restored to its condition of 
nearly a century and a 
quarter ago. “The Gen- 
eral’s apartments is very 
small,” wrote Mrs. Wash- 
ington from there; “he has 
had a log cabin built to 
dine in, which has made 
our quarters much more 
tolerable than they were at 
first.” The log dining- 
room has been rebuilt, and 
the whole house, with its 
sacred memories, has been 
given over to the perpetua- 
tion of “the times which 
tried men’s souls.”” A sub- 
terranean passageway 


which once led to the 
river's edge has been freshly vaulted 
for a long distance; one room 
of the house is adorned with a 


chronological portraiture of Wash- 
ington; others contain many in- 
teresting pictures, pieces of furniture 
and other relics of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary eras. Externally the 
substantial and comfortable look 
about the building is very impressive, 
its simple yet dignified proportions 
appealing at once to the good taste 
of every visitor. The curious porch 


over the front door, the exquisite 
hand-made moulding and other de- 
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tails of its architecture are of a char- 
acter seldom seen in any structure 
of this generation. The house and 
grounds are now owned and cared for 
by the Centennial and Memorial As- 
sociation of Valley Forge. 

It is to the credit of the state of 
Pennsylvania that she has done even 
a little in the way of acquiring owner- 
ship in this hallowed ground. So far 





VALLEY CREEK. 


the sum of $35,000 has been spent by 
the Commonwealth, and about 250 
acres of land, embracing the inner 
line of breastworks and the two prin- 
cipal fortifications, purchased. Na- 
ture has been more generous than the 
state in preserving the grounds for 
the free enjoyment of all generations, 
in that she has admirably provided 
against their obliteration by putting 
forth a fine growth of trees. On May 
30, 1893, the Valley Forge Commis- 
sion was created by act of Legisla- 
ture, and the committee of public 
spirited gentiemen who formed it 
went actively to work, with the result 
stated. In their last report to the 
governor they recommended the open- 
ing up of an avenue which would give 
access to the site of the nine brigade 
encampments along the outer line of 
intrenchments, besides the laying out 
of such roads or paths as would put 
the existing relics of Valley Forge 
within easy reach of tourists. The 
cost would be $50,000; but the com- 





FORGE. 


mittee is now without funds, and 
Pennsylvania has not yet seen fit to 
spend so much additional money in 
that sort of patriotism. There should 
be no question as to the value to be 
received from such an investment. 
Americanism as a principle would be 
more deeply felt and better taught; 
the spirit of nationality which was 
born at Valley Forge would be more 
forcibly impressed upon the mind of 
every visitor, and the whole country 
would be the gainer. When some 
disposition is dispayed by Pennsyl- 
vania that looks like real interest in 
caring for these things, it is likely 
that other states whose sons suffered 
in those terrible days would be proud 
to erect memorials to them. It has 
been suggested as not outside the 
range of probabilities that the na- 
tional government would erect a 
great monumental tower on the sum- 
mit of Mount Joy, from which the 
whole plan of the encampment could 
be comprehended. Local chapters of 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution are now working actively in 
the matter of interesting the coming 
session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in further condemnation of prop- 
erty; and it is to be hoped that the 
state will manifest her belief in his- 
toric shrines as a valuable asset in 
the Commonwealth. 

Another phase of popular interest 
in Valley Forge has been developed 
by the movement, recently inaugu- 
rated, to make the place a govern- 
ment reservation. At a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Valley 
Forge National Park Association in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on 
December 10th last, the project, 
which has the hearty approval of 
President McKinley, was given con- 
siderable impetus. A bill has already 
been introduced into Congress, pro- 
viding for anappropriation to purchase 
the desired property and then main- 
tain it under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department. 
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THE 
STATESMEN. 


By Frank R. Batchelder. 


S children run to seek the fabled gold 
A Where to the earth the rainbow’s arch is bent, 
And halt at last, their little strength all spent, 
Their hope defeated, tired and wet and cold,— 
So do men come, with bright dreams manifold, 
Down the long avenue magnificent, 
To seek the rainbow-end of government 
And seize on fame, ere they be weak and old. 


The goddess from her great white dome smiles down 

To see them come, stern-faced, like knights, to slay 

The dragon Error, and achieve renown,— 

And some are famous for a night and day, 

Yet scarce have passed from the great heartless town 
When Time’s quick hand wipes even their names away. 


























A GREAT 
By Henry 


HEN a man becomes eminent 
he belongs to the locality in 
which his position was 

achieved or where his abilities have 
found their fullest scope. Little is or- 
dinarily know as to his birthplace, or 
where his early years were passed; 
and the reader of his biography is 
often surprised to learn that he was 
born far away 


from the 
scene of his 
greatest suc- 
cesses. Chis 


is true of 
many sons of 
New England 
who have 
gone forth 
from the old 
home to help 


build the 
great West. 


To such a 
strong New 
Englander in 
the West this 
brief sketch is 
a tribute. 
John H. 
Devereux ac- 
quired, while 
yet a com- 
paratively 
young man, 
more than na- 
tional fame as 
a railway 
manager. His 
home was then in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
his name was always coupled with that 
of his adopted state. But he was 
a native of Massachusetts; and al- 
though himself born in Boston, his 
father was Captain John Devereux 
of Marblehead, the direct descend- 
ant of him of that name who 
came there from England, in 1630, 
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and who traced his ancestry in a 
straight line to the younger son 
of Walter, Earl of Rosmar, in Nor- 
mandy, Robert D’Evreux, a gallant 
knight who accompanied William the 
Conqueror when he invaded England 
in 1066. 

“Captain John,” as he was gen- 
erally known at home, was a mariner 
of the old 
school, before 
sailing vessels 
had been dis- 
placed by 
steamers. He 
began his ex- 
pertence as 
cabin boy; 
and after 
passing many 
years at sea, 
principally in 
the Oriental 
trade, and be- 
coming the 
owner of sev- 
eral merchant 
Ships, he 
rounded out 
his active life 
as president 
of the Boston 
Marine Insur- 


ance Com- 
pany. 

His only 
child, John 


H. Devereux, 
born in 1832, 
was destined to win for himself 
great distinction in another branch 
of transportation—that of railroad- 
ing; and his achievements,  al- 
though cut short while he was in 


DEVEREUX. 


the fullness of life, stand out boldly 


and brightly in the history of his 
chosen profession. Not only this, 
but he left an impress upon railroad 
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policy and management such as few 
other men have ever done; while his 
record as a man and a Christian is 
one never to be dimmed in the mem- 
ory of those who knew him or knew 
of him. His career as a man of af- 
fairs was so remarkable both as to 
the nature and amount of the work 
he accomplished; the methods he 
adopted were in some respects so dif- 
ferent from many of those in vogue 
before; he was, in person, bearing 
and character so worthy a descend- 
ant of those whose blood he inherited, 
that a brief sketch of his career 
cannot be without interest to those 
who appreciate the best and finest 
traits of humanity. 

His ancestry was peculiar, from the 
fact that his mother was a French 
Creole, and claimed descent from 
Philip of Pokanoket, chief of the 
Wampanoags, the grandson of the 
great Massasoit, and himself known 
in history as King Philip. Here were 
New England ruggedness and devo- 
tion to principle, combined with the 
courage, fortitude and keenness of 
the Indian ; while to them were added 
the chivalry and savoir faire which 
came from the French ancestors of 
both parents. And all these charac- 
teristics were strongly marked in 
General Devereux’s nature. 

After receiving a thorough educa- 
tion at the Portsmouth, N. H., Acad- 
emy, he went, when but sixteen, to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he began his 
active life as a civil engineer on the 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati 
railroad, one of the many lines he 
was afterwards (when it was ex- 
tended to Indianapolis) to control as 
president; and upon its completion 
he obtained a similar position on the 
Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula 
railroad. 

Here he remained until 1852, when 
he went to Tennessee and became di- 
vision engineer of the Tennessee and 
Alabama railroad, a position he held 
for nine years, during which he was 
for a time city engineer of Nashville. 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion 


his loyal spirit asserted itself; and, 
although offered the greatest induce- 
ments to remain in the South and 
connect himself with the Confederate 
cause, he abandoned all his prospects 
and returned to Marblehead. But 
he was not permitted to remain in- 
active, for early in 1862 his services 
were called for by the United States 
government, and he was requested to 
take charge of some of the railroads 
seized by the military authorities. 
He went immediately to Washing- 
ton and was made superintendent of 
the three roads leading from Alexan- 
dria, Va. Here he found a fitting 
field for the exercise of his marvel- 
lous talents for organization and 
command. All of the railroads ran 
through a hostile country, infested by 
guerillas, who repeatedly tore up the 
tracks, and burned the sleepers, 
bridges and buildings. There was 
constant friction between the rail- 
road authorities and the military, 
every commissioned officer deeming 
himself qualified to run the trains 
more efficiently than the men who 
had been engaged at such work for 
years. There was incessant smug- 
gling between Washington and the 
front, where liquor and tobacco were 
in great demand. There were im- 
mense quantities of supplies and 
thousands of men and horses to be 
forwarded over single-track roads, 
poorly equipped and subject to the 
hourly liability of being destroyed. 
These were the principal difficulties 
this young man had to encounter, to 
say nothing of innumerable others of 
a minor nature, but sufficient in 
themselves to have discouraged al- 
most any one but him who now grap- 
pled with them. He set about the 
task in the same earnest, quiet way 
that manifested itself in everything 
he undertook. He anticipated many 
of the problems, met others as they 
arose, and not only disposed of them 
promptly, but with a thoroughness 
which prevented their return. His 
faithful labor was appreciated. He 
received many compliments from 
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President Lincoln and _ Secretary 
Stanton, as well as from Generals 
Meade, Hooker, Ingalls and Meigs; 
and there was great regret when he 
tendered his resignation in 1864. 
This he did in order to accept the 
position of general superintendent of 
the Cleveland-and Pittsburg railroad, 
of which he was soon made vice-pres- 
ident, remaining as such until 1868, 
when he became vice-president of the 
Lake Shore railroad. He was soon 
afterwards made president of this 
corporation, and so continued until 
its consolidation with the Michigan 
Southern railroad, in 1869, when he 
was chosen general manager of the 
newly organized line, a position of 
great power and responsibility, and 
one such as was never before held by 
a man of his years,—for he was then 
under forty. Its duties called for an- 
other exhibiton of his rare executive 
talents; and his reputation having 
now become national he received nu- 
merous calls to connect himself with 
other companies, the offers being ac- 


companied by the most flattering in-~ 


ducements in the way of salary and 
control. Among them was one from 
the Russian government, which ten- 
dered to him the management of its 
railway system. But he made no 
change until 1873, when he accepted 
the presidency of the Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
railway (upon a portion of which he 
had begun his career twenty-four 
years before), and with it, as part of 
the same arrangement, the presi- 
dency of the Atlantic and Great 
Western railway, now a part of the 
Erie. He was also at this time pres-~ 
ident of many subsidiary corpora- 
tions, whose lines formed portions 
of the system of which he was chief. 

The Atlantic and Great Western 
was practically bankrupt; and, al- 
though General Devereux succeeded 
in putting the road into the best pos- 
sible physical condition, it was finally 
decided to liquidate its affairs. He 
was therefore, by agreement of all 
parties in interest, appointed receiver, 


in the latter part of 1874, holding the 
position until 1880, when a reorgan- 
ization was perfected under the name 
of the New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Railroad Company, of which 
he was made president; and in June, 
1880, he was elected president of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
railroad. He was during this 
period interested in the construc- 
tion of the Pittsburg and Lake 
Erie railroad, and was vice-president 
of the Pittsburg, McKeesport and 
Councilville, and Cleveland and Ma- 
honing Valley roads, besides being 
director and officer in many other 
companies. The duties attending 
all these positions made him a 
busy man. But he never appeared 
to be in a hurry, nor to do anything 
hastily; this was one secret of his 
ability to accomplish such marked 
results with so little physical or men- 
tal exhaustion. 

It was while interested in the At- 
lantic and Great Western railway 
that he took an active part in building 
a line from Marion to Chicago, now 
known as the Chicago and Erie rail- 
road. This road, in connection with 
the Erie, was regarded as a menace 
to the Vanderbilt system, of which 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis formed a part; and 
General Devereux found himself lia- 
ble to be called upon to serve two 
opposing interests. He therefore, in 
1881, resigned the presidency of the 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
road. 

A year before this he had become 
president of the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis railroad, which was at that time 
the joint property of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis, and the Pennsylvania Company, 
and which, as is frequently the case 
under such ownership, was in a very 
poor condition. But in May, 1882, the 
line passed into the control of the 
former company, and was then reor- 
ganized as the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis railway, with General Dever- 
eux as president. He made it one of 
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the best roads in the country; and 
since his death, which occurred in 
March, 1886, it has been consolidated 
with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis railroad, and 
forms a part of the “Big Four” sys- 
tem. 

It is impossible, within the limits 
of a mere sketch, to particularize the 
numerous other railroad matters in 
which General Devereux took part 
during the twenty-two years after his 
leaving the government service— 
matters of vast importance, in which 
not only was he the moving spirit, 
but gave his personal attention to 
every detail, so as to be sure that 
each step was properly taken, and in 
a way to guard the enormous inter- 
ests placed under his charge. 

As a railway manager he was prac- 
tical, progressive and alert, ever de- 
vising new features calculated to in- 
crease the efficiency and value of the 
lines under his care, and quick to 
adopt them when coming from out- 
side sources. He was always abreast 
of the times, in close touch with all 
that was going on in the commercial 
world. His opinions in regard to 
such matters were constantly sought, 
and his judgment was considered 
well-nigh infallible. In addition to 
his influence upon the railway legis- 
lation of the states traversed by his 
lines, he appeared before the commit- 
tee which framed the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and his views were incor- 
porated in the report presented to 
Congress. 

One of his cardinal principles was 
that railroads were built and op- 
erated for the purpose of serving the 
public, and not alone as a means of 
profit to the corporations owning 
them; and this rule is found among 
his instructions to trainmen: “Treat 
people as if you appreciated and were 
willing to acknowledge their custom. 
Try to accommodate and please. In 
short, act as any good business man 
would toward his customers.” 

In his relations with the employ- 
ees of his roads, he was, while strict, 


eminently fair and just. He was 
more than this; he was their friend, 
as “man to man.” His office was al- 
ways open to them; but, while no one 
ever came to him with a well founded 
grievance which was not remedied 
promptly, no man was ever derelict in 
duty without being held to a strict 
account. 

His inherent force, coupled with a 
marvellous personal magnetism, gave 
him a powerful control over his fel- 
lows, no matter what might be their 
station in life. 

This was shown at the time of the 
great railroad strike of 1877, when 
the city of Cleveland was imperilled 
by the excited malcontents, whose 
passions had been wrought upon 
by irresponsible men. The em- 
ployees of the Lake Shore road 
had not only joined the strikers, 
but they had agreed to attend a meet- 
ing organized by the agitators; and 
General Devereux learned that his 
own men were about to follow. He 
did not hesitate a moment, but left 
his office at once and, accompanied 
only by his private secretary, went to 
the shops, where he found over eight 
hundred of his employees in line, 
ready to march in the procession 
which was to precede the meeting. 
He pushed his way through the 
crowd and, springing upon a planing 
machine, asked to be heard. He was 
received with hootings and jeers; 
while some of the more lawless de- 
manded that he be shot. Finally one 
of the men—an old hand—suggested 
that General Devereux be given a 
chance to speak; “for,” said he, “the 
General is a square man, and has 
never deceived us.” 

The permission was accorded, but 
only after considerable wrangling; 
and then he talked to them calmly, 
showing them their duty, as it ap- 
peared to him, and the disastrous 
consequences to themselves of the 
step they were proposing to take. 
His bearing, no less than his words, 
made such an impression upon his 
hearers that they agreed to take no 
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part in the procession or meeting, 
but promised to remain at work. But 
this was not sufficient. 

“No,” he said, when asked if this 
would satisfy him. “I will not be 
satisfied until every man, raising his 
right hand, shall swear, in the pres- 
ence of the just God whom we all 
revere, that not only will he take no 
part in incendiary meetings or acts, 
but will further swear that, on call of 
the constituted authorities, each and 
every one will be a special policeman, 
to put down riot and disorder from 
any source.” 

Every hand was raised, and the 
oath was taken. This act, in the per- 
formance of which General Devereux 
incurred great personal danger, in- 
duced the Lake Shore men to with- 
draw. The procession and meeting 
failed of their purpose, and Cleveland 
was saved from bloodshed. The sit- 
uation was a complex one, the entire 
rights and wrongs of which cannot 
here be discussed; but this incident 
illustrates General Devereux’s per- 
sonal power, a power which was 
based on recognized character. 

He carried his Christianity into his 
business life and into his relations 
with his subordinates, doing all in his 
power to advance their spiritual and 
moral no less than their material wel- 
fare. In an address made at the dedi- 
cation of the railway branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
he said: “I hope the time is past 
when it is generally considered that 
there are none but profane and vul- 
gar men connected with railroads ; for 
manly qualities constitute the stand- 
ard by which railroad men should be 
judged and by which they should es- 
teem each other.” 

It was not alone as a railway man- 
ager that General Devereux’s in- 
fluence was felt. He was for many 
years a warden of St. Paul’s Church, 
in Cleveland, and no layman was bet- 
ter known or more respected than he 
at the general conventions, where he 
was frequently a delegate. 

In the early part of 1880 a move- 


ment was started in Ohio to bring his 
name before the approaching -Repub- 
lican national convention, it being 
believed that his character, abilities 
and reputation would make him an 
exceptionally strong candidate for 
the presidency of the United States. 
But he cared nothing for political 
honors, and put a stop to the effort 
as soon as it came to his knowi- 
edge. 

He was, during the Rebellion, a 
member of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, and later on of the 
Loyal Legion. He also belonged to 
numerous religious, charitable and 
scientific societies, in all of which he 
was an active force, contributing to 
their support both by his acts and 
means. No worthy object ever failed 
to find in him a generous benefactor, 
and his hand was ever ready to help 
those in need. 

Among his other benefactions was 
the gift to Marblehead of Willard’s 
famous picture, “Yankee Doodle,” 
which has the place of honor in the 
reading-room of Abbot Hall. The 
thousands of New England people, 
and people from far beyond the bor- 
ders of New England, who each sum- 
mer look upon this stirring patriotic 
picture, should count it an additional 
cause for gratitude that its giver was 
so devoted a patriot and so noble a 
man as John H. Devereux. The pic- 
ture was painted by Mr. Willard in 
Cleveland, which was so long General 
Devereux’s own city, and is thus an 
interesting link between his ancestral 
associations and his later home.* 

General Devereux died in his fifty- 
third year. He was a friend of re- 
ligion and culture, of learning and 
art, of all that is noblest and best in 
life. He was an enemy of wicked- 
ness and immorality, no matter what 
guise they assumed. He possessed 
the courage of a Crusader, tempered 
by a woman’s refinement and gentle- 
ness. 

Tall and splendidly proportioned, 


* See illustrated article on ‘‘The Painter of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’? in the NEw ENGLAND MaGazine, December, 
1895. 
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with a head and face which might 
well have belonged to a monarch of 
old, dignified in bearing, yet cordial 
in manner, he was one seemingly 
more fitted to adorn the days of 
chivalry than those in which he lived. 
Yet he was in hearty sympathy with 
his modern environments, and found 
ample pleasure in the world about 
him. Keen of wit, and with a pecu- 
liarly terse way of expressing himself, 
he was, with his rich store of learn- 
ing and experience, a most charming 
and most instructive companion, 
while his broad humanity and catho- 
licity constantly impressed themselves 


upon all with whom he came into 
contact. His business and domestic 
relations were governed by such high 
purposes and ideals that it seemed as 
if the inspiration of his life had come 
from the motto upon the coat of arms 
assumed by his ancestors centuries 
ago, “Basis Virtutum Constantia ;” for 
virtue and constancy were surely the 
foundations upon which his charac- 
ter was wrought. Such was John H. 
Devereux, a son of Massachusetts, of 
whom it can be truly said that his was 
“A combination and a form, indeed, 


Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 





HALF-TONES. 
By Henrietta R. Eliot. 


HE smell of violets in the dark; 
T The first wan star whose trembling spark 
Shows white against the west; 
A square of moonlight cool and still, 
Broken by leaves which wave at will 
To break its ghostly rest; 


The early twitter of a bird 

From apple bough with dawn-winds stirred 
At break of summer day ; 

A rift of sunlight dropping down 

From cloud-cast sky on meadow brown 
And gliding, still, away ; 


Dim hints, pale prophecies, ye hold 
The charm of all ye leave untold, 
A spell which stirs my breast 
With—is it pain, or is it joy? 
Weird as an echo, swift and coy, 
But sweet as Love’s unrest. 











PRINCE. 
By R. Lillian Brock. 


HE two new horses had arrived, 
and my husband and brother 
spent two hours examining 

them. They began at the light, thin 
heads, so perfectly set, clasped their 
hands over the small pricked ears, and 
moved aside the forelocks to gaze 
upon the broad, flat foreheads. 

“T think the mare has the hand- 
somer neck,” said my husband; “‘it’s 
the lighter of the two, and yet muscu- 
lar.” : 

“Perhaps,” came from Harry, who 
was never too yielding, and had him- 
self taken a sudden fancy to the more 
showy bay; “but look at this chest, 
and the way the shoulder rests upon 
=.” 

Then my father dropped in. He 
was a man with a quick eye and a slow 
tongue. After a gentle pat upon their 
heads, he passed his hands caress- 
ingly down the horses’ legs, slender, 
yet firm, and without a blemish, mak- 
ing sure that the heels were open and 
the frogs sound. “Humph, humph!” 
was his satisfactory, if not specific 
comment. The boys stood silently 
aside, waiting for his confirmation of 
their observations, but as usual waited 
in vain. “Very good looking horses; 
very well mated,” was his final judg- 
ment—a judgment wholly frivolous in 
the minds of the erudite boys. 

Not a word or look from any, how- 
ever, was wholly lost; for off in the 
corner, leaning against the pole of the 
new landeau, stood a silent, curious 
and half jealous spectator. I, too, had 
been well trained in horse lore, and 
even at that distance could not con- 
ceal from myself the fact that they 
were magnificent animals. But in a 
stall not far distant stood dear oid 
Prince, my first love in the horse 
world, and I still clung to him with all 
the force of woman’s constancy. I 
was pleased, therefore, when I heard 
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my husband say: “James, lead the 
horses back, and be sure there is no 
draught upon them.” 

Little attention was paid to me even 
as we walked from the stable to the 
house. These were my husband’s first 
horses with a pedigree, and their en- 
trance into our family life was a mat- 
ter of no small concern. I even had 
difficulty in making the men realize 
when I was bidding them good night ; 
and as I turned out my gas an hour 
later, there still came in guttural 
tones from below, “withers,” “hock” 
and “‘fetlock joints.” To myself I was 
saying: “Never mind, old Prince. 
You have been a loyal member of this 
family for seventeen years, and you 
shall not be deserted now. You have 
taken us on picnics and sleigh rides. 
We used even to think we could speed 
you on the Mill Dam when there were 
not too many there. You have called 
the doctor for us; vou have rushed us 
to the train; and if it were not for the 
fickleness of men (be sorry for them, 
Prince, they cannot help it), you stiil 
would be the family pet and joy. 
Why, Prince, if it had not been for 
you, that lazy brother of mine would 
never have won the heart of Miss 
Dorothea Gray; and I, why, even I 
might not now—” I dropped asleep 
beiore my convincing argument was 
ended. 

They say that people who live long 
together grow to be more or less 
alike,—an axiom as true concerning 
animals. At any rate, Prince and I 
had many characteristics in common, 
among them love of the early morn- 
ing air in summer. The rest of the 
family, therefore, were not at all sur- 
prised, when they came straggling 
down into the dining-room the next 
morning, to see Prince and myself 
returning from a frolic in the field be- 
yond. We both were in an amiable 
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state of mind. I had assured him of 
my undying affection,—that to me he 
was the handsomest, noblest horse in 
all the world, and need never be jeal- 
ous of the chestnut mare nor the 
pompous bay. In return he had given 
me a soulful neigh, and laid his head 
down on my shoulder with the satis- 
fied sigh of an accepted lover or a 
child that has at last got its hand 
upon the envied stick of candy. 

I hope you will not think my fond- 
ness for Prince was unfounded. On 
the contrary, like all true affection, it 
was based partly upon a sincere re- 
spect for his admirable qualities, and 
partly upon a delight in his eccen- 
tricities. As J think the matter over, 
I am not quite certain which influ- 
enced me the more. Possibly I felt 
the force of popular opinion. Prince 
always had an enviable reputation. 
To begin with, he was never born to 
blush unseen; he was a most notice- 
able sorrel, quite above the average 
size, and possessing a mane and tail 
that were the envy of every horse in 
town. They were of lightest brown, 
long and thick, and with just a sug- 
gestion of a dudish wave to them. 
Of course Prince was proud of them; 
that was only natural. I have seen 
just such weakness displayed in 
creatures of a higher order—not al- 
ways unfortunately, either. A little 
vanity is a good thing when it leads 
one to cherish God-given beauties. It 
was a good thing with Prince, for he 
carried that mane and tail superbly, 
making one forget entirely that he 
bore no closer relation to the Darley 
Arabian than we to Adam. 

Of Prince’s mental characteristics 
perhaps the most marked was his 
ability to enter into the spirit of 
things. I beg you will not repeat it; 
but to you I must confess that our 
greatest family weakness is always 
being late. Perhaps this is why none 
of us has ever attained greatness. At 
any rate, Prince was not slow to dis- 
cover our fault, and with his eminent 
good nature stood sphinx-like at the 
door when he knew that the train 





would come puffing into the station 
in five minutes and he would be held 
responsible for getting us there. He 
kept his eye upon us, and the moment 
the last foot touched the bottom of 
the carriage, away he started. It was 
a down hill trip, requiring but little 
exertion; but there were three sharp 
corners to be turned, and only an ex- 
pert could make them without losing 
time. In fact Prince was the only 
horse in Merrivale that could perform 
this feat, and such delight did people 
take in seeing him do it, it was like 
running an exhibition mile every 
morning. Children collected at the 
windows on the route, and frequently 
a face crowned with hair of a different 
tint from that of the children’s could 
be seen resting, as if by chance, 
against the pane. As the third cor- 
ner was approached, the train ap- 
peared, and it became a race between 
wind and steam. Of Prince little 
could be seen but a billowy cloud of 
light brown hair. No one in the car- 
riage ever spoke at such a time, and 
little could be heard upon the 
street beyond the occasional cry of 
“He’s coming.” Well, for twenty 
years we turned that corner just that 
way, never with a feeling approach- 
ing comfort; yet never did an acci- 
dent happen, and never did we miss 
the train. If the conductors got into 
the habit of looking and waiting for 
us, they never were unkind enough 
to remind us of it, although they 
sometimes smiled. 

I think I have intimated that 
Prince was remarkable for his ver- 
satility. He could stand just as 
well as he could run. For this reason 
he became a prominent figure upon 
the baseball field. Have you ever 
been interested in a team of ama- 
teurs, every member of which you 
knew, and which played a most re- 
markable game every Saturday after- 
noon? If not, I am sorry for you; 


you have missed a lot of fun. Prince 
would tell you so, too. You see, 
my brother was one of them, 


and he was a greater wonder at the 
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bat than ever Casey was. Possibly 
for this reason Prince had a carriage- 
ful of girls to take to the grounds 
every week; and he not ony felt the 
responsibility of his position, but he 
was proud of it, too. He stood there 
with all the hauteur of a Bucephalus 
carrying his Alexander; and when 
Harry approached the plate there 
came a neigh that proclaimed to all 
our little world that the conquering 
hero was at hand. Generally he ex- 
excised great self-restraint, but I 
have known him, when that hero was 
making a home run, to enter into the 
applause himself by tearing around 
the circle of spectators, reaching the 
goal neck and neck with his master. 

Yes, Prince was a sport without 
doubt ; but he was also something of 
a sentimentalist. I hope you won’t 
respect him any the less for that. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the 
gentler side of his nature I should 
never have been skating at sunset on 
Boston Harbor, nor gone canoeing 
on the little stream two miles from 
home. Very likely I should never 
have—but reminiscence is not safe. 
I am simply sure, as I said before, 
that Harry woud never have known 
Miss Dorothea Gray so well, and pos- 
sibly even I might not now be hum- 
ming a lullaby. 

Have you ever noticed that the 
more horses you own the more often 
you have to walk? It is a fact. I 
don’t know why. Probably it is one 
of those knotty problems in algebra 
solved only by the theory of inverse 
ratio—and mathematics is not my 
strong point; at least so my teachers 
used to say, when I was in college 
my father upheld them, and even my 
husband looks incredulous at times, 
although he never says anything. 
Well, when we had only Prince, I 
always knew what to depend upon. 
I knew that I could do errands in 
the morning and make calls in the 
afternoon, and that on days when 
neither of these occupations attracted 
me I could take a friend for a morn- 
ing drive through the woods to the 





river, and in summer evenings could 
banish all thoughts of business from 
my husband’s mind by driving with 
him along the boulevard. But with 
the advent of the chestnut mare and 
the delicate bay, there came an up- 
heaval in our peaceful routine. It 
was: 

“I’m afraid we can’t drive to-night, 
dear.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, the mare seems to have a 
slight cold, and it would not be safe 
to take her out.” 

“What’s the matter with the bay?” 

“Oh, it would never do to hitch him 
single to that heavy Goddard.” 

“But Prince can go, can’t he?” 

“He could, but you see James had 
to use him to lead the bay down to 
the backsmith’s to be shod. Then 
later he had to go to the doctor’s for 
medicine for the mare,—and that’s a 
long distance, you know.” 

Another time it would be: “James, 
I ‘have decided to go to Boston on 
the next train. Have Prince at the 
door in ten minutes.” 

“Sorry, mum, couidn’t possibly do 
it. The master told me after exercis- 
ing the bay to lecd him around in a 
blanket to coo) him gradual-like,— 
and just now he’s all of a sweat. 
Would half an hour later do?” 

When the mare’s cold was better, 
the bay had a swelling on his leg; 
when the bay had been exercised, 
rubbed, blanketed, cooled off and 
anointed, poor old Prince had not yet 
been cleaned off, and the high sun of 
noon was pouring upon us before he 
was ready to be used. And if by 
some happy interference of the gods, 
who always were fond of valiant 
horses, you know, our three were in 
proper condition, the Stanhope need- 
ed mending, and there had been no 
time to clean the Goddard. 

I wonder if Prince ever looked 
back upon the days when there were 
only two carriages to be kept in or- 
der, and he received all the rubbing; 
when he and I took all our little trips 
together; when he was the servant 
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of his master and mistress and not of 
their servants? I think he did. In- 
deed he seemed to have appreciated 
the present condition of things and 
showed no surprise when | was 
forced one day to break to him some 
bitter news. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing in May. Fresh breezes were blow- 
ine upon us from the Blue Hills, 
laden with the fragrance of the vio- 
lets they had swept in their path. I 
took my bag of fancy work and, 
going to the stable after Prince, led 
him out into the field where we had 
spent so many hours together. The 
grass was young and tender and 
hardly dry from the morning dew. 
The freshness and youth of the world 
without rejuvenated his own spirit, 
and Prince became for the time being 
a colt again. He ate the grass, he 
rolled in the grass, he drank the water 
still standing in the hollow of the 
rock; he tore through the field to 
the fence, looked off for a moment 
into something away beyond and, 
turning around, came bounding up to 
me with a speed that would have 
frightened me, had it been any one 
but dear old Prince. I could not take 
a stitch upon the piece of linen in my 
lap; the purple silks had no fragrance 
in them; the green had no moisture. 
Life was about me everywhere; what 
right had I to play with its imita- 
tion? For a while I, too, was so 
absorbed by the energy about me as 
to forget my purpose in coming there. 
At last I rose from my seat and, call- 
ing Prince to me, led him to the fence 
where we two had stood so many 
times and laid our happy plans for the 
future. Balancing myself with my 
hand upon his neck, I climbed the 
fence and sat upon the upmost bar. 
Then I turned the dear old face 
toward mine, pushed back the light 
brown locks now mixed with gray 
and, looking him fairly in the eye, 
said: 

“Prince, we've been devoted 
friends for twenty years. You minis- 
tered to my childish joys; you entered 
with me into the sports of girlhood; 


you walked before me along the path 
of happy early womanhood; why, 
Prince, you even led me to the church 
—for I would not be drawn thither by 
horses I did not know; and later, 
Prince, you carried my child upon 
your back and made him a healthy, 
vigorous fellow. You have never 
been false to me, Prince, nor I to 
you. Yet they tell me now I must 
give you up. Two more trotters are 
coming to-morrow, Prince, and they 
say there will be no room for you. 
They can’t give up the mare, because 
she still is young; and though the bay 
has a spavin, he still is showy, 
and is not badly lame. You are not 
going among strangers, Prince; my 
brother says he can use you on his 
little farm in Dayton; that you shall 
not be overworked and shall receive 
the best of care. I shall come to see 
you sometimes, dear,—often. Keep 
up courage, and don’t forget I love 
you still.” I laid my twitching face 
against his big, strong one, and the 
tear drops trickled down. 

I suppose that summer was not so 
unlike other summers. I think the sun 
was just as bright, the quiet showers 
just as refreshing; and yet it seemed 
to me that there had “passed a glory 
from the earth.” We pulled green 
grass for the horses; we spent many 
a quiet hour patting their necks and 
enticing them hither and thither with 
lumps of sugar and apples; we glided 
along the boulevard in all our hand- 
some hitches, and were congratulated 
a score of times upon our success 
with horses. And yet there was one 
little spot that nothing seemed to fill. 
We could not drive to Dayton,—the 
roads were too rough for delicate legs 
and hoofs,and sickness and hot weath- 
er combined to keep me from taking 
the circuitous route by train. But 
the first day of October brought with 
it a cool, brisk wind, and its sure ac- 
companiments, an invigorated body 
and a determined spirit. 

“T am going to drive to Dayton 
to-day,” I announced at breakfast, 
without looking up. 
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“To Dayton?” came in astonished 
tones from the other end of the table. 

“Yes,” I replied, “to bring Prince 
home.” Surprise, argument, persua- 
sion were alike vain. A woman 
willed. 

As I entered my brother’s stable, 
one of the hired men was just coming 
out. 

“Prince hasn’t been working for 
some time, mum. He doesn’t seem 
to have no appetite, and is kind of 
spindling like.” 

“Where is he?” I asked in tones of 
assumed gentleness. 

“Well, if you really wants to see 
him, mum, I’ll bring him up. He’s 
out in the paddock now.” 

I was not too old in body or spirit 
to run. “Oh, ho, Prince; come, 
Prince,” I called, as I hastened 
toward the listless figure at the farther 
end of the field. “Oh, ho, Prince; 
come, Prince!” Why did he not hear 
me? Slowly he turned his head 
toward mine, and then walked off in 
the opposite direction. I overtook 
him. “Oh, Prince, is it shame? Has 
all your pride been laid low? Never 
mind, old fellow. I understand it all. 
Homesickness and neglect do not 
minister to beauty. Once I turned 
my mirror to the wall. But it shall 
be all right, Prince. I can hide those 
bones once more with flesh, bring 
lustre into that eye, life into those 
legs; and there’s not a trotter on the 
place that henceforth shall feel the 
touch of brush or cloth until you 
have been brought before me, my old- 
time well-groomed Prince.” 

My promises were fulfilled and, 
though the winter months are not the 
best for horses in their twenties, 
Prince defied the rheumatic twinge, 
and took those corners with the same 
zest as of old. He was again the fam- 
ily pet, not its drudge, for the chest- 
nut mare and her mated bay were 
themselves back numbers now and 
forced to share in the humbler ser- 
vice, until one died and the other 
was sold to a livery stable, where it 
was promised the light usage it never 


received. With the budding of the 
maples, Prince and I resumed our 
morning excursions, shorter and 
slower, but just as happy, until both 
became aware that a _ threatening 
cloud was lowering. 

“Did you intend to use Prince this 
morning, mum?” was my greeting as 
I entered the stable. 

“Not if the rain continues, James; 
why?” 

“T thought it would be well, mum, 
as I couldn’t work outdoors, to do 
them errands for the master in Fried- 
land to-day. I don’t suppose he’d 
want any of the other horses to go 
out. They might take cold in the 
wet.” 

“But wouldn’t Prince be open to the 
same danger?” 

“Perhaps so, mum, but he isn’t 
worth so much.” 

“Neither are you worth as much as 
my husband,” I cried in my resent- 
ment; “but when it comes to a point 
of danger, he risks his life, not yours.” 
In a moment I was ashamed that the 
truth had been so plainly spoken. 
“See here, James,” I added in calmer 
tones, but tones no less sincere, 
“money is not the basis of value in the 
true world. Money bought every 
trotter in this stable, and could again. 
It cannot buy Prince.” 

I strode back to the house. So 
even James thinks Prince has lost his 
usefulness? The cloud indeed is 
thickening. 

“Really, dear,’ came to me that 
evening from behind the Boston 
Herald, “it is the only thing to do.” 

“What is the only thing to do, 
John? You’ve been thinking to your- 
self, not aloud.” 

The smoke from the lamp choked 
him for a moment. He lowered the 
paper. “Let Prince go with the 
others.” 

“Go where, John? 
what you mean.” 

The paper fell to the floor. “Well, 
you see, dear, we ought to cut down 
somewhere this winter—at least so 
that one man could do the work. Of 
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course Rex is the best all round 
horse; and Margaret has the colt. A 
man over in Windsor has bought the 
grays, and says if I do not care to 
keep Prince any longer, he will take 
him, just to drive the children to 
school. It’s Mr. Houghton, dear; 
you’ve met him. There never was a 
kinder man; and he promises a box 
stall and the best of care. Of course 
I wouldn’t sell Prince, and I, too, shall 
miss him, but—” 

“But!”—well, it was my husband's 


“but,” and he was going to give up the 


grays; and perhaps Prince wouidn’t 
be so lonely as long as they were 
going with him. As for myself, that 
was little; woman was born to love 
and lose. Neither Prince nor I had 
ever been in Windsor, although only 
the river separated that town from 
ours; but for many years we had 
driven along our bank and looked 
across at the green slopes and tall 
spires on the opposite shore. I could 
picture Prince there, well and happy, 
petted by the children and looking 
down upon them with all the pride of 
an octogenarian upon the third gen- 
eration. They knowing my love for 
the horse, for two months I received 
from the children printed assurances 
that Prince was well and good. After 
that the novelty ceased to be, and I 
heard no more. [ no longer con- 
nected him with any thoughts of the 
present, but buried him in the happy 
recollections of the past. 

One night, eight months later, I 
was sitting out on the balcony watch- 
ing the moon as it played behind the 
clouds. It had been one of those sul- 
try days in August when there seems 
to be no life in anything. My hus- 
band had been called away on busi- 
ness, a rare occurrence indeed; and 
perhaps therefore it was a feeling of 
responsibility that kept me awake 
and up long after the servants had 
retired. The air was so still it seemed 
as though a whisper would carry 
many miles. I felt listless and yet 
restless. One moment the quiet 
lulled me, and again it filled with awe. 


Once I thought I heard a horse’s 
footsteps, but they lasted only for a 
moment, and might have existed only 
in the mind. But where could that 
peculiar breathing sound come from? 
It could not be the wind. It was short 
and quick and regular. I went to my 
boy; he was sleeping quietly. [ ap- 
proached the servants’ quarters, but 
all was still. I went to the window. 
The panting was more distinct. Per- 
haps—but James couldn’t breathe so 
loudly as that, and if anything were 
wrong in the stable it would wake 
him. Still I could not rest. I went 
downstairs, through the front rooms, 
and through the back; but all was 
quiet. At length I opened the rear 
door and walked out upon the porch. 
What was it there upon the ground? 
A great dense shadow it seemed to 
be, and but for the sound that issued 
from it, I should have thought the 
night was playing a trick upon me. 
For a moment, but a moment only, I 
hesitated. Then I drew nearer. At 
length the swift moving cloud rolled 
by, and the moon shone full upon 
Prince, lying there exhausted upon 
the grass. I could not speak. I 
went up to him and put my hand 
upon him. He was as wet as though 
he had been out in a drenching rain. 
Something was wrong. I rang for 
James and sent him for a veterinary. 
I called the maid, and together we 
rubbed the prostrate figure and threw 
a blanket upon it. Once he opened 
his eyes and tried to raise the wears 
head, but it was too heavy. When 
all was done that I could do, we 
slipped a blanket under his head, and 
I sat down beside it. The once bright 
mane was wet and heavy, the forelock 
matted. As I dried and lightened 
them with the soft cloth in my hand, 
the panting lessened, and I thought 
he rested peacefully. Rex came back 
with frothing sides, carrying James 
and the doctor with him, but the only 
duty left for them was to arrange for 
a decent burial. 

The next morning the Merrivale 
News repeated the thrilling account 
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first given by some men who had 
spent the night in a little boat moored 
to the bank of the river. They said 
that, as they lay back there smoking 
their pipes and telling stories, they 
heard a great swish in the water and, 
looking off where the moon rested 
full upon it, they saw a great black 
something, moving not with the cur- 
rent, but stemming it. Its progress 
was slow, and at times it seemed al- 
most to stand still. At last they saw 
it was the head of a horse. As he 
approached, they grew frightened for 
the safety of their little boat ; but then 
they realized that he was gefting 
weaker, and the current was carrying 
him down stream. When not very 
far away, he paused, and they thought 
he was going to give it up, when he 
took new courage and pressed 
straight on to the bank. After shak- 
ing himself and resting a moment, he 
trotted along the river until he came 
to the old road leading through the 
woods. That was the last they saw of 
him. 

The same morning the Windsor 
Times, after expatiating upon the in- 
tense heat of the day before, told how 
many bathers had found refreshment 


in the river. Horses were hitched to 
every tree and post, it said, and 
named among them the Houghtons’ 
horse. “And,” it facetiously added, 
“it would seem that one of them had 
shown intelligence enough to partake 
of the cooling bath, for Mr. Hough- 
ton’s sorrel disappeared in the night, 
and a loose horse was seen down by 
the river.” When the owner had 
ordered the stable door left ajar that 
the cool night air might come in, he 
also had ordered the grays to be 
hitched in their stalls; but it had not 
occurred to him that staid old Prince 
would need it. 

Staid old Prince—yes, staid and 
true. As you stood by the river, 
Prince, listening to the childish cries 
of joy, did visions of your own happy 
youth rise before you? As you looked 
across the water and recognized the 
spot where it was spent, was the 
longing too great for you, Prince? 

“No,” said the veterinary to my 
husband the following evening; “it 
was not simple exhaustion. I exam- 
ined him, and there was a rupture in 
the heart.” 

“Thank heaven, he was at home,” I 
murmured, “and died of joy!” 





LOVE’S MESSENGER. 
By Hallam Lee. 


ER heart had whispered Love would come, 
With gentle steps as evening hath 
In crossing daylight’s shadowy path, 

To kiss her lips, to lighten care, 

And each new burden lift and share. 

She dreamed of Joy, with song and lute; 

But Sorrow came—alone and mute. 
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THE COAT OF ARMS AND GREAT SEAL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


By E. H. Garrett. 


The illustrations of the state seals used in this article are reproduced from the state report of 1885. 


coat of arms and great seal of 

Massachusetts, the making of 
which is described in the following 
pages, was adopted by the legislature, 
it had been the custom at the State 
House, whenever any engraving or 
die of the arms or the seal was needed 
by any department of the govern- 
ment, to order the same from an en- 
graver or printer, and take whatever 
his fancy led him to furnish. Thus as 
there was no fixed standard, the de- 
signs varied greatly from time to 
time, both in general style and detail, 
and agreed only in conforming to the 
general requirements of the law. 

This careless way of doing did not 
seem proper to the Hon. William M. 
Olin, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
He believed that the seal of a great 
and sovereign state like Massachu- 
setts should be carefully and intelli- 
gently designed, and that, after its 
form was once fixed and adopted, it 
should always be represented in the 
same manner. This standard form he 
undertook to establish, and he invited 
the cooperation of several gentlemen, 
including the writer. 

Mr. Olin’s attention had been first 
occupied by the Indian upon the 
shield; and at the time I mention, he 


B coat of the new design for the 


had consulted several gentlemen as 
to the earliest authentic description of 
the red men who lived in the old 
colonial days about Massachusetts 
Bay. Among the gentlemen were 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Justin 
Winsor and Professor F. W. Putnam. 
What the advice of the authorities 
was, I do not know further than that 
there was some difference of opinon 
on some minor matters; for instance, 
the way in which the Indians cut and 
wore their hair. That all these gentle- 
men might have been right, and yet 
have differed from each other, will ap- 
pear from the testimony of William 
Wood, an early and intelligent visitor 
to the New England colonies, who 
published a book of his travels in 
1634. According to his account, the 
Indians wore their hair of different 
lengths and in diverse ways. Indeed, 
after enumerating several of the most 
common, he adds that “other cuts 
they have as their fancy befooles 
them, which it would torture the wits 
of a curious Barber to imitate.” The 
early accounts of the Indians are, as 
might be inferred from the above ex- 
ample, very complete and describe 
quite minutely their persons and 
dress, especially of that tribe which 
gave its name to Massachusetts. It 
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may be well to present a short sum- 
mary of these accounts before de- 
scribing the drawings which Mr. Olin 
had made. 

All the old writers agree on certain 
points, in the first place that the ‘‘sal- 
vages” were tawny of color (“more 
swarthy than Spaniards,” says the 
author just quoted), that they invari- 
ably had black eyes and hair and high 
cheek bones, that the men wore no 
beards, and what is not surprising, 
that most of them were between five 
and six feet tall. Wood says more- 
over that they were “straight-bodied 
—strongly composed—small waisted 
—lank bellied—well thighed—flat 
kneed—handsome grown leggs—and 
small feet”; and this description is a 
good portrait of what we should nat- 
urally expect from their outdoor life, 
hardy habits and frequent hardships. 
“Furthermore,” says one _ author, 
“they are of a merry countenance and 
pleasant to look upon, when the blood 
briskes in their veines, when the 
flesh is on their backs, and marrow in 
their bones, when they frolic in their 
antique deportments and Indian pos- 
tures . . . they are more aimiable to 
behold (though only in Adam’s liv- 
ery) than many a compounded phan- 
tasticke in the newest fashion.” 
“Compounded phantasticke,” it may 
safely be said, is seventeenth century 
for dude. 

The reference to Adam’s livery 
brings forward the subject of cos- 
tume, and reminds us that our red 
brothers’ garb was often more con- 
spicuous by its absence than by its 
presence; for, to quote further from 
the same writer, “they wore only a 
paire of Indian Breeches to cover that 
which modesty commands to be hid, 
which is but a peece of cloth a yard 
and a halfe long, put between their 
groinings, tied with a snake skinne 
about their middles, one end hanging 
downe with a flap before, the other 
like a tail behinde.” It was in this 
very livery that Samoset presented 
himself to the astonished Pilgrim 
Fathers and uttered his laconic and 
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famous “Welcome.” Although it 
was on the sixteenth of March, 
hardly a balmy season in New Eng- 
land, the Forefathers’ visitor was, 
the old chronicle declares, ‘“‘stark 
naked, only a leather about his waiste, 
with a iringe about a span long or 
little more.”* 

But one must not think, because 
this scant raiment was the usual dress 
of the young men and braves, that it 
was the extent of the native ward- 
robe, nor that vanity and comfort 
entered not at all into the red men’s 
wardrobe; for in the winter time, 
says Wood, “the more aged of them 
weare leather drawers, in forme like 
Irish trousers, fastned under their 
girdle with buttons; they weare 
shooes likewise of their owne making 
cut out of a Mooses hide, many of 
them weare skinnes about them in 
forme of an Jrish mantle.” + 

These skins were of various kinds: 
first in value, and as a proof of 
prowess, that of the bear; next, the 
deer; and then, those of smaller ani- 
mals sewn together, including that of 
the now fashionable skunk. Many of 
these clothes were curiously laced 
about their borders, and in cold 
weather they were worn with the hair 
inside. Beside these trousers and 
mantles of skins, Morton of Merry- 
mount, in his diverting book, ‘The 
New English Canaan,” describes 
pretty coats of turkey feathers sewn 
together. But these were probably 
garments of parade and pure vanity. 

Although for the purposes of the 
state seal we have nothing to do with 
the female costume, still it is interest- 
ing to know that scantiness of rai- 
ment was a masculine characteristic ; 
for the women, according to the 
early voyagers, were for the most 
part distinguished by a simple and 
genuine modesty, and so they were 
amply clothed in two deerskins well 


* Mourt’s Relation. 

+ And in Winslow’s Relation: ‘‘ They wear breeches and 
stockings in one like some Irish, which is made of deer 
skins and have shoes of the same leather. They wear 
also a deer’s skin loose about them, like a cloak, which 
they will turn to the weather side.” 
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sewn together and draping 
the whole figure, as more 
befitting the natural mod- 
esty of their sex. 

The first drawings of In- 
dians made for Mr. Olin 
agreed with the early ac- 
counts as to costume. 
They were made at the 
Bureau of Ethnology in 
Washington, by Mr. De 
Lancy Gill, under the 
supervision of Major 
John W. Powell. There 
were two of them, and 
both were done in body 
color. Each faced the 
spectator, and they were 
of the same proportion—six and 
seven-eighths heads high—the legs 
rather short, a well developed chest, 
and long arms. Their heads were 
shaven, except for a scalp lock, in 
which were thrust two eagle feathers. 
From their waist down they were 
clothed in leggings and moccasins. 
One was nude above the waist and 
wore a panther’s skin over his back 
like a mantle. The other had his 
head thrust between two panther 
skins that were sewn together at their 
forelegs, and the hides thus fell over 
his body and were confined at his 
waist by a belt, making a com- 
plete, though draughty shirt. They 
were armed with bows long enough 
to reach from the ground to their nip- 
ple, and they carried a quiver of ar- 
rows slung behind the left shoulder 
by a strap which passed under the 
right arm. While these drawings 
may have conformed to measure- 
ments taken from an Indian, they 
were for the purpose, and when com- 
pared with the classical standard, 
rather short, and would always have 
looked dumpy. 

Mr. Olin sent me these drawings as 
a guide; and I then made two draw- 
ings from life, and clothed and armed 
them in accordance with the Wash- 
ington drawings. One of these new 
drawings I made facing the spectator, 
and the other faced to the spectator’s 
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left, after the usual fashion 
of heraldic charges. These 
drawings were submitted 
in a tentative way, and 
while they hung inthe Sec- 
retary’s office were criti- 
cised by a great many peo- 
ple, including antiquaries, 
historians, ethnologists, 
clergymen and _ military 
men, including army offi- 
cers who had seen service 
among the Western tribes. 
After some discussion, the 
full-faced position was 


finally adopted, though 

several points in re- 

gard to the Indian 
and his costume were still un- 
fixed. 


About this time Professor Putnam 
of the Peabody Museum at Harvard 
undertook to have a new drawing 
made. This was done under his 
supervision by Mr. C. C. Willoughby 
of Cambridge, and was a very careful 
and exact work. The proportions of 
the figure were taken from an Indian 
skeleton, and the costume from orig- 
inals in the Museum collection. It 
was in most respects similar to the 
adopted drawing ; but there was a de- 
cided difference in the pose, for the 
Indian held his bow in the left hand 
instead of the right. This led to the 
first real controversy. 

To be sure, it was plainly set forth 
in the law that the bow should be rep- 
resented in the right hand; but Pro- 
fessor Putnam contended that, al- 
though there were without doubt left- 
handed men amongst the savages, 
still these must be regarded as excep- 
tions, and that the natural position 
should be chosen. Furthermore he 
produced a button cut from the uni- 
form of a soldier in Maine before that 
state was set off from Massachusetts 
(1820), on which the seal was repre- 
sented with the bow in the Indian’s 
left hand. In support of his position 
it is interesting to quote from that 
delightful book of Morton’s, which de- 
scribes the natives running through 
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the forest “with their bow in their 
left hand, and their quiver of arrows 
at their back on their left shoulder 
with the lower end of it, in their right 
hand.” Professor Putnam held that 
the state should not present on its 
seal a false or unnatural representa- 
tion, and that if the law countenanced 
or required such a false representa- 
tion, then the law should be changed 
to agree with the truth. 

By this time, however, Mr. Olin felt 
that he had enough on his hands, 
without asking the legislature for a 
new law. Besides, he did not believe 
that the Indians invariably nor con- 
stantly carried their bows in the left 
hand; and in support of his position 
he pointed to a large collection of 
government photographs taken from 
life and furnished by the Bureau of 
Ethnology, and amongst them were 
many Indians holding their bows in 
their right hand. As for Professor 
Putnam’s button, he offset that with 
a Massachusetts cent coined in 1787, 
bearing an Indian with his bow in his 
right hand. 

There was besides a belief amongst 
some people in a very pleasant tradi- 
tion. I do not mean that Mr. Olin 
believed this, although he may have. 
This was that the Indian with a bow 
in the right hand and an arrow point- 
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ing to the ground in his left hand, 
as prescribed by our law, signified 
Peace. Professor Putnam declared 
that this was all bosh and wholly with- 
out foundation, and thus dispelled the 
illusion from all except poetical 
minds, where it likely lingers still. As 
for myself, I may say perhaps that I 
am of those who are not to be trusted 
in such matters, believing with Wash- 
ington Irving that “there is nothing 
like resolute good-humored credulity 
in these matters;” like him, I am al- 
ways of easy faith and willing to be 
deceived with traditions and legends, 
where the deceit is pleasant. 
Whatever the right of this dispute 
over the bow may have been, it was 
at last decided to conform to the law, 
and I made the final drawing accord- 
ingly. First, I drew the Indian nude 
from life, but following the propor- 
tions shown in the drawing furnished 
by Professor Putnam. Curiously, the 
proportions of the skeleton which were 
followed were almost identical with 
the antique standard. This skeleton 
was found at Winthrop, and was six 
feet tall. The muscular development, 
as shown in the drawing, is that 
which Professor Putnam thinks would 
be proper to the man, his race, his 
life and his environment—spare, ath- 
letic, wiry, straight and well built. 
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SEAL UNDER GEORGE I. 


The head is a portrait of a Chip- 
pewa or Ojibwa Indian called Es 
Sence or Little Shell, and was drawn 
from a photograph selected by Mr. 
Olin from the collection before re- 
ferred to, which was furnished by the 
Bureau of Ethnology. Little Shell’s 
picture was selected not only because 
he was a fine specimen of an Indian, 
but also because his tribe, the Ojib- 
was, belong to the great Algonquin 
family of which the Massachusetts 
were also members. Even to this day 
John Eliot’s Bible, which is written 
in the old Algonquin tongue, is par- 
tially intelligible to this tribe. As he 
stands on the shield, Little Shell is 
clothed in a shirt, leggings and moc- 
casins. As this is not strictly in ac- 
cordance with the law, it may be well 
perhaps to quote the document: 


“An Act concerning the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth. 

“SEcTION I. The great seal of the Com- 
monwealth shall be circular in form, and 
shall bear upon its face a representation 
of the arms of the Commonwealth, with 
an inscription round about such represen- 
tation, consisting of the words ‘Sigillum 
Reipublicze Massachusettensis’; but the 
colors of such arms shall not be an essen- 
tial part of said seal, and an impression 
from an engraved seal according to said 
design, on any commission, paper or docu- 
ment of any kind, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes whether such colors, 
or the representation of such colors by the 
customary heraldic lines or marks, be em- 
ployed or not. 

“SECTION 2. The arms of the Common- 
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wealth shall consist of a shield, whereof 
the field or surface is blue, and thereon an 
Indian dressed in his shirt and moccasins, 
holding in his right hand a bow, in his left 
hand an arrow, point downward, all of 
gold; and in the upper corner above his 
right arm a silver star with five points. 
The crest shall be a wreath of blue and 
gold, whereon is a right arm bent at the 
elbow, and clothed and ruffled, the hand 
grasping a broadsword, all of gold. The 
motto shall be ‘Ense petit placidam sub 
libertate quietem.’ 

“SEcTION 3. The seal of the Common- 
wealth, now in use in the office of the sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, shall be 
deemed the seal authorized by this act so 
long as its use may be continued. 

“SECTION 4. This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. [Approved June 4, 1885.” 


Dressed in his shirt and moccasins! 
This leaves a sort of hiatus between 
the two garments, and would hardly 
have agreed with the great reputation 
the Indians had for modesty. It 
might indeed have comported with a 
stately mien, but would hardly have 
been adapted to those antique deport- 
ments and Indian postures so much 
admired by William Wood in 1633. 
So it was decided that in addition to 
all that the law allowed leggings or 
trousers “like some Irish” should be 
added. All these articles of dress 
were copied from originals in the Pea- 
body Museum at Harvard. 

Of the trousers it may be said that 
the Indians seem generally to have 
worn them. Samoset, when he came 
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the second time, was accompanied by 
five “tall proper” men much better 
clothed than himselfi—for they had 
“every man a deer’s skin on him; and 
the principal of them had a wild cat’s 
skin or such like, on the one arm. 
They had, most of them, long hosen 
up to their groins close made; and 
above their groins to their waist an- 
other leather.”’* These men were 
Massasoit’s, but Samoset was a Pem- 
maquid chief who had come to Cape 
Cod to redeem some Frenchmen from 
captivity among the Indians. 

Thus it will be seen that our In- 
dian is clothed after the manner of 
most of these early visitors to the 
Pilgrims. It will be noticed that he 
wears about his waist a belt dec- 
orated with two wavy lines. 
The original of this is also at 
Cambridge. It is made of 
red homespun flannel, and is 
said to have belonged to 
King Philip. It was pre- 
sented to the American Anti- 
quarian Society by Colonel 
Keyes, and is now in the Mu- 
seum collection. Mr. Wil- 
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nature, they plucked out whatever 
grew, and considered a beard a great 
sign of weakness and degeneracy. In 
the hair, as is usual, appear the two 
eagle feathers. The Indians some- 
times wore more than two, and ar- 
ranged them after their own taste or 
fancy. One of the Indians who came 
with Samoset had in his hair a fox’s 
tail. 

As to arms, our Indian carries a 
bow, which is an accurate representa- 
tion of one in the Museum, which was 
taken from an Indian in Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, in the year 1665, by 
William Goodnough, who shot the 
Indian. He has no quiver and only 
one arrow, which points peacefully 
downward. Samoset was not much 
better provided; for the Re- 
lation says: “He had a bow, 
and two arrows; the one 
headed, and the other un- 
headed.” 

Thus drawn and equipped, 
the figure was shown by me 
to Professor Putnam, who 
approved of it all except the 
holding of the bow in the 


loughby has tried to find 1691-1694. right hand; and as it gave 
a record of the gift in the general satisfaction, attention was 
proceedings of that society, but turned to theshieldandcrest. Astothe 


has failed, so that this date cannot 
be accurately stated. 

About the neck are strings of shell 
beads, which were dug up at Win- 
throp with the skeleton. It will be 
seen that the hair is short in front and 
long behind, hanging over the shoul- 
ders and back. Thus it agrees with 
the description of Samoset in Mourt’s 
Relation. “He was a tall, straight 
man,” says the chronicle, “the hair of 
his head black, long behind, only 
short before, none on his face at all.” 
The Indians who came with him on 
his return wore “long hair to their 
shoulders, only cut before.” Long 
hair, it seems, was a prerogative of 
savage manhood. Of course our In- 
dian has no beard; for besides the 
fact that the Indians had little by 


* Mourt’s Relation, 


heraldic requirements of these things, 
Mr. Eugene Zieber of Philadelphia 
and Mr. William H. Whitmore of 
Boston were consulted. The latter 
said that only a few shapes of shields 
could properly be used in heraldry, 
and that of them all the Norman was 
to be preferred. The Norman shield 
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was long and kite-shaped, the earliest 
form rounded at the top, as may be 
seen in the Bayeaux tapestry. It was 
from three to four feet long, about 
eighteen inches broad, 
and pointed below. It 
is represented in draw- 
ings of the Crusaders, 
and it is common on 
early monumental effi- 
gies armed in chain 
mail. This form of 
shield so long and nar- 
row would not occupy 
to good advantage the 
circular form prescribed 
for the state seal, so I 
decided to use, instead 
of it, the triangular Plan- 
tagenet shield, often 
called a heater shield, which was much 
broader in proportion to its own 
length. This form came into use at 
about the end of the twelfth century, 
and is common on monuments and 
brasses of its time, as well as on the 
illuminated pages of psalters and 
chronicles. Usually they were wid- 
est at the top; but the one used on 
the state seal bulges a little below the 
top, which makes it comport better 
with the circular space it occupies— 
and besides it is a very graceful form. 
It is very like in shape to the beauti- 
ful shield of Sir William de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, 1296. This fine 
example is executed in champ-levé 
enamel, and is in Westminster Abbey. 

In addition to the Indian on our 
shield, the law demands a five-pointed 
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silver star. This also provoked criti- 
cism; and we were told by one who 
does much heraldic work in Boston 
that there was no such thing as a five- 
pointed star in heraldry, that the ob- 
ject which had always been repre- 
sented on the state seal was not a 
star at all, but a mullet or the rowel 
of a spur; therefore not only was the 
law at fault, but all the seals that had 
ever been made were ridiculous to 
any one who knew a little about 
heraldry. Perhaps this is so; but 
when one’s knowledge of heraldry 
expands a little, one becomes con- 
vinced that about this point much 
confusion exists. 

In the first place, it is claimed that 
the five-pointed star or 
mullet, as it is heraldic- 
ally called, appears as 
an heraldic charge,* 
before the rowel spur 
came into existence. 
This point has not been 
settled, but it may be of 
interest to know that, 
according to Racinet, 
this form of spur was in- 
troduced into France 
at the end of the 
thirteenth century; 
the earliest represen- 
tation of it that he gives 
is from the seal of Hugues de Chatil- 
lon, a knight banneret under Philippe 
le Bel, 1285-1314. In England, it is 
claimed that it appears first on the 
seal of Henry III, who died in 1272; 
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*Charges, z. ¢., objects represented on the field of an 
escutcheon. 
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but this has been disputed, for it is 
not clear that in this case a rowel 
spur was really intended. Planchette 
and other eminent authorities on arms 
and costume express this doubt and 
believe that the king’s spurs as repre- 
sented are only enriched with a 
starlike ornament. 
This I think quite 
likely, for on the 
stained windows 
of St. Anne’s Chapel 
in Notre Dame 
d’Evreux is a por- 
trait of the Count 
of Evreux, grandson 
of Philippe le Hardi, 
who wears just such 
spurs, really pointed 
spurs with a star- 
like decoration at the 
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about the same position as the one 
on our state seal. 

But though the evidence seems to 
show the priority of the star as a 
charge, no one has been able in real- 
ity to show whether the device ap- 
peared first on the shield or on the 
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a little before the 
time at which Fair- 
holt claims that 
the rowel spur first 
appears in Eng- 
lish costume on the 
brass of Sir John de 
Creke, 1325; and it 
would seem that this 
is about the time that 
the rowel spur came 
into use. On the other 
hand, the mullet or 
five-pointed star as an 
heraldic charge is 
really recorded on a 
herald’s roll of the 
time of Henry IIIT 
(who died, it will be 
remembered, in 1272), 
as borne on the shield 
of the Count of Ox- 
ford, namely, “Quartele 
d’or et de goules ung 
molet d’argent ent le 
quater devant.” Curi- 
ously, the silver star 
on this old shield, the 
first recorded instance 
of its use, occupies 
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GOV. THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 
1769-1774. 


heels of medizval knights. The best 
authorities admit this confusion, and 
I quote what seems to be common 
sense from the Heraldic Dictionary 
of Messrs. Woodward and Burnet: 

“Some confusion exists in the lan- 
guage of blazon* between the armo- 
rial representation of the stars as 
heavenly bodies and a very different 
object, the mullet (mollette) or rowel! 
of a spur. Some English heralds as- 
sert that a star should always have 
six points, to distinguish from a mul- 
let, which has five. However, in most 
European countries the star (étoile) 
has five straight rays and the mullet 
six. I should be inclined to make the 
distinction consist solely in the 
charge being pierced or unpierced, as 
in the former case a rowel is plainly 
intended.” 

On the whole, therefore, although 
in modern heraldry a_ five-pointed 
star is in England blazoned a mullet 
or spur rowel, we have the right to 
consider our star as the symbol of a 
heavenly star shining with silver light 
in the blue field of our state’s es- 
cutcheon. 

Thus was the shield completed, and 
attention was turned to the crest. 
Some time previous to the time of 
which I speak, Mr. Olin had attended 
a smoke talk given at the St. Botolph 
Club, Boston, by a brigadier-general 
of the Massachusetts militia. The lec- 
ture was on swordsmanship; and in 
the course of his remarks the speaker 
asserted that the broadsword on the 
crest of the state coat of arms had al- 
ways been represented held wrongly, 


* The description of coats of arms. 


and so it was always a source of 
amusement to people who knew. Mr. 
Olin remembered this, and resolved 
that when the time came he would 
have all this changed and the thing 
rightly done. He had decided to use 
for the crest the weapon which is pre- 
served in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, as 
the sword of Myles Standish. Ac- 
cordingly an exact drawing was made 
in Plymouth and sent to Mr. Olin, 
who when he had examined it closely 
felt a doubt as to whether one 
could hold the sword in the way 
advised by the speaker at the St. Bo- 
tolph Club, 7. e., with the thumb ex- 
tended along the grip of the hilt, as 
a foil or duelling sword is held and 
as the sabre is directed to be held by 
the U. S. government book of tactics. 
But the affair was complicated here 
by the discovery that the hilt now on 
the Standish blade was not the origi- 
nal one,* and therefore it could not 
be considered as evidence in the case. 
As for myself, I was wholly ignorant 
of this subject, having neither fenced 
nor soldiered. However, as I did not 
know at the time that the hilt of the 
Standish sword was not the original 
one, and as I saw that no one could 
hold it other than in the old way, 
with the thumb around the grip, I 
made my drawing just as the seal had 
always been represented. The result 
was that I was asked to change it, 
and the officer who had criticised the 
seal very courteously came to my 
* The original was a basket hilt. 
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studio and brought with him a beau- 
tiful backsword (I think a Malay 
weapon) from his fine collection of 
arms. This he kindly held for me in 
the proper position, that I might 
sketch it correctly. The drawing 
thus altered was taken under advise- 
ment by the Secretary. 

Meanwhile I began to look this 
matter up a little, and as a result of 
my doubts I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Egerton Castle of England, one of 
the most skilful and practised ama- 
teur swordsmen of the day and the 
author of “Schools and Masters of 
Fence,” a work whose value has 
been attested by its translation into 
French and the election of its author 
to honorary membership in the 
Académie d’Armes of Paris. In this 
book are several cuts reproduced 
from old English works of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, illus- 
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trating the various guards of broad- 
sword and spadroon* play. In all of 
these, the thumb grasped the grip. 
Now this manner of holding the 
sword was adapted to cutting rather 
than to thrusting, and was peculiarly 
English; for, says Mr. Castle, “how- 
ever much the thrusting play might 
please the cavalier, it never suited the 
bulk of the nation, the character of 
English pugnacity being rather a de- 
light in hard knocks than a thirst for 
the adversary’s life.” 

I wish it to be understood that I 
make no argument in favor of this 
ruder swordsmanship; all I wish to 
do is to determine the way in which 
Englishmen of Standish’s and Brad- 
ford’s time held their broadswords, 
particularly Englishmen of the class 
which settled Massachusetts, who 
were mostly Puritans and Round- 
heads. Now, Oliver Cromwell’s own 
sword was a_ broad- 
sword with a basket hilt, 
a sort of claymore; and 
no one could ever hold 
this type of weapon with 
the thumb extended 
along the grip, for there 
is not room enough in 
the hilt. In fact, the 
sword most favored by 
the Roundheads had a 
thumb ring on the grip, 
through whichthethumb 
passed, and the grip was 
made doubly firm. I[ 
quote from Mr. Castle’s 
answer to my let- 
ter: 

“With reference to 
your query, I should say 
that your surmise con- 
cerning the method of 
holding the broadsword 
in question was perfectly 
right. No doubt a mil- 
itary sword should be 
held as you describe, 
viz., with the thumb 
closed round the grip; 


*A cut and thrust sword, lighter 
than a broadsword. 
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the extension of 
the thumb along the 
hilt is only of use 
in set fencing, is in- 
deed only practicable 
with a comparatively 
light fencing weapon. 
As a matter of fact, 
a great number of 
17th century broad- 
swords, of English 
make as well as Ger- 
man, had a ‘thumb 
ring’ on the sinister 
side of the grip, to 
insure steadiness of 
thumb.” ~* 

The contents of 
this letter I com- 
municated to the 
Secretary, with the “~—— 
feeling that it might be regarded 
somewhat in the light of foreign in- 
terference, and so the matter rested 
for a time. One day while I was in 
the Secretary’s office, Mr. Olin sent 
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AND SEAL. 633 
for a number of military men who 
held office in the State House. Each 
was given a sword and asked to grasp 
it in the proper way. The sword 
given them was a regulation govern- 
ment sabre, and at the time I made 
up my mind that we should have had 
a broadsword; so one day I borrowed 
three and took them up to the State 
House. These blades were an 
Italian broadsword, a claymore, and 
a cavalry sword of the time of the 
Commonwealth—all 17th century 
broadswords, and the last mentioned 
of the type which remained the cav- 
alry arm in England until the latter 
part of the 18th century. As each of 
the hilts of these three swords was 
just large enough to allow the inser- 
tion of the hand, and the grip barely 
a hand’s breadth long, they were 
mute but convincing witnesses as to 
the way a broadsword of their time 
was held. After 
this demonstration it 
was decided that the 
drawing should be 
altered to its first 
form; and so the 
sword is now repre- 
sented held as it al- 
ways has been. The 
arm which bears the 
sword is clothed and 
ruffled after the 
fashion of the time 
of Myles Standish. 
Nothing remains 
to be noted except 
the ribbon and 
motto: and the only 
point to which the 


attention may be 
called is that the 
words “sub libertate”’ 
are not separated, 


but appear on one 
fold of the ribbon; 
| for it was held that 


peace was accepted only under liberty 


and that this should be insisted on 

even in the spacing of the motto. 
With this great care did Mr. Olin 

conduct the work he had attempted, 
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THE STANDISH SWORD. 


and after he had finished he sought to 
reserve to the state the result of his 
labor; in plain words, he sought to 
reserve to the state the sole use of its 
own seal. But his efforts were un- 
successful. It seems that an incor- 
porated company had long used the 
state seal for advertising purposes, 
and it seems also it had come to be- 
lieve itself as much entitled to its use 
as the state itself; so the officials of 
that company objected, and as the 
objection was upheld by the solons 
under the gilded dome, Mr. Olin 
made as graceful a retreat as possi- 
ble; no doubt he is lucky to be able 
still to share on behalf of the state the 
use of the seal with the aforesaid cor- 
poration. 

It would seem to one 
out prejudice in this matter 
that the state has an exclusive 
right to its own seal. A law 
similar to Mr. Olin’s proposed 
law, to prevent the improper 
use of the national flag, has 
been passed in New York and 
signed by Governor Roosevelt. 
It would seem no more unjust 
that the seal of the great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts 
should be held sacred to its 
proper uses. I would suggest 
the securing of this as a good 
work for the patriotic societies 
of the state. 

During the progress of the 
work of preparing the seal, 
many people objected that an 
Indian did not and should not 
stand for the state of Massa- 
chusetts. That the reputation 
of the Indian is bad in 
our country may not be 
denied, and the writer, who 


with- 





knows but lit- 
tle about him, 
cannot under- 
take his de- 
fence. Truth 
it is that many 
of those who 
know him best 
are his greatest 
foes and detractors. But it must be 
remembered that Massachusetts takes 
its name from one of his tribes, that 
this region was early known as, and 
was in fact, the country of the Massa- 
chusetts, and that this early name 
finally prevailed. It has come to be 
associated with the history of deeds 
and glories so far removed from the 
poor savages whose birthright it was, 
that its origin has been lost sight of. 

In closing, I would like to express 
a wish that all matters pertaining to 
the decoration of our public buildings 
and all symbols or badges used by 
our state should be as carefully con- 
sidered as this one was. There are 
few symbols so representative or so 
appropriate. In our new State 
House, the bourbon lilies, the pagan 
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LITTLE SNAKE, OJIBWAY INDIAN. 
MODEL FOR STATE SEAL, 
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THE ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE STATE SEAL BY MR. EDMUND H. GARRETT. 


caduceus, the laurel and the acanthus 
all flourish galore. The codfish, which 
is as well adapted to decoration as the 
dolphin, used so beautifully for cen- 
turies, is neglected; the scallop shell, 
for hundreds of years the badge of 
pilgrims and holy men, and which, 
cast up by our seas, scatters its varied 
hues and beauty along our coast, is 
also neglected ; and so is the pine and 
the mayflower. It is generally so with 
our public buildings. All about the 
new library, on every post, are 


flaunted the checkered eagles that 
figure in the quarterings of an Aus- 
trian archduchess and are enumerated 
in the blazonings of princes and prin- 
cipalities. This jumble of emblems 
and symbols is perhaps to be ex- 
pected of a nation which is itself so 
largely composed of importations. 
However, if we are ever to be Amer- 
ican, it is about time to begin; and I 
am glad that Massachusetts bears an 
American name, and has been, is and 
I hope always will be American. 









































By Charles Francis Saunders. 


The shroud of Flora dead? Thou blind, not so; 
For, lo, set thick on leafless shrub and tree, 
Buds of spring’s bourgeoning that’s soon to be! 
So friendship’s silences, replete with hidden power, 
Anon to issue in fair deeds, as bud in flower. 


()* silent field and woodland lies the snow. 





HIS MERCY ENDURETH FOREVER. 


By William Ordway Partridge. 


O the tramp in the street 
5 The message repeat, 
To the drunkard, and outcast, and thief. 
No scorn can gainsay it, 
No power can delay it; 
On cometh the final relief. 


The highest it teaches, What glory it gives 
The lowest it reaches, To the meanest that lives! 
In garret and cellar and slum; No monarch nor scholar nor priest 
No sin man can shape Can buy it, or sell; 
Will let him escape; It descendeth to hell, 
Before it our justice is dumb. To redeem the lost and the least. 


No limit can bound it; 
No poet can sound it; 
It leapeth o’er death and the grave; 
His mercy forever,— 
Where human endeavor 
Stands back and is powerless to save. 
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THE DESTRUCTION 


OF THE CONVENT AT 


CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS, 1834. 


By James Phinney Munroe. 


RELIGIOUS riot in Boston 
A within living memory seems, in 

these days of toleration, almost 
incredible. To a disbelief at the time 
in the possibility of such a disaster 
and to a failure, therefore, to take 
proper precautions, the burning of 
the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, 
on the night of August 11, 1834, was 
mainly due. But the frenzy of the 
mob and the supineness of the on- 
lookers had a deeper origin still in 
that general law which so often con- 
trols the acts of mankind, the Law of 
Crowds. This law—of which Gustave 
Le Bon has given so excellent a dem- 
onstration—causes men in masses 
to act either much worse or much 
better than they would as individuals. 
Over and over again history has 
shown that when a number of persons 
are gathered together, whether in an 
ordinary mob, a convention, a legis- 
lative assembly, or an audience of 
any kind; or when otherwise unre- 
lated persons are held together by po- 
litical, religious or social! beliefs, form- 
ing them into parties, sects or castes, 
—the action of men so formed into a 
crowd is in many cases entirely differ- 
ent from what one’s experience of 
them as individuals would lead one 
to expect. Protected and shielded by 
the numbers surrounding him, the 
individual loses his fear of conse- 
quences, his sense of accountability, 
in no small degree his individuality 
itself. Thus transformed, he becomes, 
as it were, but an atom in the crowd- 
mass, moving as it moves, feeling as 
it feels, acting as it acts. The higher 
powers of the man, those of reason 
and judgment, give place to the lower 
ones, those of instinct and emotion; 
and these instincts and emotions, act- 


ing and reacting one upon another, 
are intensified sometimes to a pitch 
of frenzy, so that persons who, under 
ordinary conditions, are sober, law- 
abiding and cautious in behavior, 
will, in a crowd, commit acts of hero- 
ism or of brutality seemingly impos- 
sible. Whether their deeds be heroic 
or bestial depends wholly upon the 
direction in which their instincts and 
emotions are impelled. For a crowd 
is swayed in one or all of three ways: 
by a dramatic event; by a fixed idea 
which has been built up through years 
or even through generations; or by 
an individual who has power of emo- 
tional leadership. To one or all of 
these things a crowd will yield itself 
much as the hypnotized patient yields 
to the hypnotizer ; and, under the sug- 
gestions of that idea or leader or 
event, will go to almost any length of 
sublimity or infamy. Such a crowd 
will march undismayed against an 
overwhelming foe, will slaughter its 
dearest friends, will endure fatigues 
impossible to individuals, will do 
deeds utterly abhorrent under usual 
conditions to most of those who com- 
mit them. Nothing is too extrav- 
agant for a crowd to accept as fact, 
no revulsion of feeling under a new 
impulse is too immense for it to ex- 
perience, no refinement of cruelty or, 
on the other hand, no height of hero- 
ism is too tremendous for such a 
crowd to indulge in. But in none of 
these things, good or bad, does it ex- 
hibit reason. This was well exempli- 
fied in the famous Charlestown mob 
of 1834. 

In that year Boston differed aimost 
more from the Boston of to-day than 
it did from that of 1634. It was still, 
to all intents and purposes, a village, 
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THE CONVENT. 
cut off from the rest of the world by 
seas, isolated from its sister cities by 
feebleness of transportation. Its pop- 
ulation was still practically homoge- 
neous and of the Puritan type. It still 
viewed Popery with the hatred of the 
days of the Gunpowder Plot, still 
looked upon foreigners with eyes not 
very different from those with which 
the Chinese, not without reason, re- 
gard the “foreign devil” to-day. 

The population of the entire United 
States was only about fourteen 
millions, that of Boston scarcely 
forty thousand; and what is now 
the Charlestown District was then 
an independent town. But the de- 
velopment of railroads, coupled 
with political and social distresses 
in Ireland, had brought new prob- 
lems into the lives of this chosen 
people of Puritan Yankees. The 
demand for laborers had attracted 
what seemed in those days a vast 
number of foreigners, mainly Irish, 
and their coming had created the 
necessity for the Roman Catholic 
religion, a demand which the zeal- 
cus leaders of that faith are never 
slow in meeting. Thousands of 
Catholics had, within a few years, 


Franklin Street, and 
a smaller church in 
Charlestown. To 
the less intelligent 
portion of _ this 
heretofore homo- 
geneous little city, 
here were two por- 
tentous things: 
imported labor, 
and the vanguard 
of the Pope of 
Rome. More sig- 
nificant, the two 
new things seemed 
to have close rela- 
tion. 
Meanwhile, the 
Catholic Order of 
St. Ursula, a sis- 
terhood vowed to the giving 
of religious and secular instruction, 
had established, in 1820, a con- 
vent in a small building next to 
the Cathedral; and so well did these 
nuns prosper that in 1826 they re- 
moved to a larger building at the foot 
of Mt. Benedict (then at the extreme 
limit of Charlestown, now a part of 
Somerville) and began the erection of 
a large convent on the top of the hill 
itself, in the midst of an estate of 














come to the city, and they were 
ministered to by two churches, the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross, on 


From the Memorial History of Bostun- 
CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY CROSS, FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 
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twelve acres. A minor cause of of- 
fence was that they were enabled to 
do this largely through the generosity 
of a converted Protestant, a Mr. 
Thayer. In 1828 the new building 
was occupied, and a conspicuous and 
imposing one it must have been. The 
main house was fully eighty feet long, 
three stories high, with a pitched 
roof, a large dormer, and a cupola; 
and on either side it had wings, a 
story less in height, extended back to 
enclose a paved courtyard. The 
whole was of brick and, with its 
grounds elaborately terraced, with 
gardens and bowers and greenhouses, 
with a farmhouse, barn and other out- 
buildings, and with a view embracing 
on one side the whole Boston basin 
with its flanking hills, and on the 
other the harbor and the sea, the in- 
stitution must have indeed been, as its 
circular asserted, “an extensive es- 
tablishment . . . commanding one of 
the most beautiful prospects in the 
United States.” 

The course of study which the Con- 
vent offered was no less elaborate 
than the building. “All the attain- 
ments’ were to be got there—to 
quote again from the circular— 
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From the Memorial History of Boggon. 
MT. BENEDICT. 
“which may be found necessary, use- 
ful and ornamental in society.” The 
young ladies in the Junior Depart- 
ment (the juniors and seniors being 
inexorably kept apart) had to content 
themselves with the common branches 
and plain and fancy needlework; but 
no sooner did they enter the Senior 
Department than they had spread be- 
fore their minds, according to the 
prospectus, “Plain and ornamental 
writing; Composition, both in prose 
and poetry; ancient, modern and nat- 
ural History; Chronology; Mythol- 
ogy; and the use of the Globes; As- 
tronomy; Rhetoric; Logic; Natural 
and Moral Philosophy; Chemistry ; 
Arithmetic; Geometry; and Botany; 
every kind of useful and ornamental 
Needlework; Japanning; Drawing in 
all its varieties; Painting on Velvet, 
Satin and Wood; and the beautiful 
style of Mezzotinto and Poonah 
Painting.” Music with different 
instruments and dancing were also 
taught, the latter by the original Pa- 
panti; and this feast of arts and sci- 
ences was capped, in the last quarter, 
and at an added charge of twenty 
dollars, with cookery. 

We may smile at this formidable 
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RUINS OF THE CONVENT, SHOWING THE OLD MIDDLESEX CANAL, 


From an old painting in the possession of A. M. Kidder, Esq. 


list and wonder how five women 
could impart so much in so short a 
space of time; but it was the English 
fashion of that day, and many a day 
after, for the accomplished young 
lady to do all things—most of them 
very badly; and there seems every 
reason to believe that the overworked 
Sisters of St. Ursula, mainly Irish 
ladies, were accomplished and well 
taught. In this school on Mt. Bene- 
dict was offered, therefore, a training 
very rare in the New England of that 
time. 

Absolute regularity of hours was 
enforced by the Convent bell, from 
the early rising at half past five to the 
early retiring at half past seven. The 
day was well filled with tasks—not 
the long list of the prospectus, but the 
common branches, together with 
drawing, writing, lettering, sewing, 
embroidery, music and other accom- 
plishments thought essential to the 
well bred girl of seventy years ago. 
The schoolrooms were small, with 
square boxes placed regularly around 


them, and with one or more tables 
in the centre. On the boxes the 
pupils sat, their backs, in the good 
old fashion, unsupported; and in the 
boxes were kept their books. On fine 
afternoons the girls did much of their 
working, and some playing, out of 
doors, a nun always with them, not 
to repress them, but, on the contrary, 
to take a lively and childlike interest 
in their most trivial doings. The 
meals, eaten in silence, were plain but 
wholesome: always an abundance of 
good bread, sometimes with butter, 
sometimes with sauce, never with 
both; plenty of fresh milk; tea or cof- 
fee made innocuously weak; meat 
once a day, excepting, of course, on 
Fridays ; vegetables from the Convent 
farm; and occasionally a plain pud- 
ding. The uniform of the girls was a 
grav bombazet with caps of blue, save 
on Sunday, when white was permitted, 
and on certain great days, when a 
pink sash might decorate the white. 
The supreme event of the school 
year was Coronation Day. Then par- 
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ents and friends for the only time 
were admitted to the schoolrooms, 
the prizes of the year awarded, a gold 
and silver medal given, and the two 
best girls of the year crowned with 
artificial wreaths (white for the senior 
and pink for the junior) and seated 
upon thrones to the sound of a coro- 
nation song. One stanza of this will 
perhaps suffice: 


“Proceed, fair 
homes; 

Give joy unto that sacred dome; 

Return to be a Father’s pride, 

The stay of a fond Mother’s side. 

Long may your welcome’s echo sound, 

And grateful words be heard around. 

Long may your virtues breathe on earth, 

Long breathe the odour of your worth.” 


Queens, to your fond 


Then followed the one feast of the 
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tinguished in Boston and its vicinity ; 
but a few—and these were generally 
the only Catholics—came from re- 
gions so widely separate as Canada 
and the West Indies. Beyond attend- 
ance upon morning prayers, and mass 
on Sundays, the Protestants were re- 
quired to take part in no religious ex- 
ercises, nor was the slightest attempt 
made to convert any to the Romanist 
faith. This point was so hotly dis- 
puted at the time, and afterwards, 
that it is most valuable to have direct 
testimony from Protestant ladies who 
were pupils at the Convent, declaring 
that, while good morals were con- 
stantly instilled by the sisters, the 
subject of religion was never broached 
by them. The Protestant pupils were 
not simply permitted, they were re- 





MT. BENEDICT AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 


year, at which the nuns vied with one 
another in producing elaborately in- 
digestible dishes, whose secrets they 
had learned in the French convents 
of their younger days. 

The pupils of this Ursuline house 
on Mt. Benedict, averaging about 
seventy in number, were mainly the 
daughters of wealthy Protestants.* 
Most of the girls bore names dis- 


* See partial list of pupils at end of article. 


quired, to take their own Bibles to 
the church services, and were urged 
to read from them during the saying 
of the mass. One of theseladies states, 
further, that never were more perfect 
gentlewomen than the sisters, and 
that not once in her long residence did 
she see them out of temper or want- 
ing in sweet patience. Notwithstand- 
ing—or perhaps because of—this se- 
renity of disposition and the absence 











THE ADAMS HOUSE, BROADWAY, SOMERVILLE, WHERE THE NUNS 


AND PUPILS TOOK REFUGE. 


of severe punishments, the discipline 
among the pupils was extraordinarily 
good. Their greatest transgression, 
which brought its own swift punish- 
ment, was the stealing and eating of 
raw turnips from the Convent garden. 

The Mother Superior, a French- 
Irish woman, did no teaching, her 
time being more than occupied with 
a general oversight of the establish- 
ment. She was little seen, therefore, 
by the pupils, unless they were sent to 
her for admonition. Mild as _ her 
punishments were, her extraordinary 
dignity of manner seems to have made 
an astonishing impression, so that the 
smile or frown of an Eastern poten- 
tate could not have been more mo- 
mentous. This regal attitude and 
habit of mind, coupled with an ig- 
norance of the world in general and 
of the Yankee world in particular, 
made that secular intercourse which, 
as Superior, it was her duty to carry 
on, not entirely successful. Mother 
St. George (that being her religious 
name) lacked tact; she despised her 
neighbors, the brick-making canaille, 
mostly worthy men from New Hamp- 
shire, who hated Popery and all its 
works ; and she had little patience, al- 
though she paid them promptly, with 
the heretic tradespeople and town 
officials of Charlestown. 

The winter of 1833-34 was one of 
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extraordinary _re- 
ligious_ revival in 
New England. The 
active and fervent 
Protestant preach- 
ers of Boston and 
its vicinity seized 
the fruitful occa- 
sion to denounce 
Popery. Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, es- 
pecially, in a series 
of lectures, seems 
to have hurled all 
the thunderbolts of 
his eloquence 
against the Catho- 
lic Church so rap- 
idly taking root in 
Protestant America. These zealous 
pastors can. scarcely have _ re- 
frained from pointing their words by 
directing a warning finger towards 
this prosperous house set conspicu- 
ously on a hill and holding within its 
walls the daughters of so many 
Protestants. At the same time, the 
laborers and mechanics were not slow 
to denounce the Irish Papists, seek- 
ing and securing the work that be- 
longed of right to the natives, and to 
imagine all manner of Jesuitical plots 
in this rapidly increasing influx of 
foreign Catholics. Moreover, the 
pupils of the Convent themselves, 
very properly forbidden to enter that 
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part of the house reserved to the use from ear to ear, ever amplified as they 
of the nuns, imagined, with school- travelled, and which, after the de- 
girl readiness, many mysteries, struction of the Convent, were pub- 
which, told outside the school, grew lished under the title, “Six Months in 
with repetition into startling tales. a Convent,” producing much excite- 
So from all sides the law of the ment and controversy. In this book 
crowd was slowly working, and the —which was written for her—Miss 
minds of the people were being Reed made charges of forcible prose- 
brought into a widespread state of lyting and of an intended abduction 
suspicion, ready for hypnotic leading of herself to St. Louis; but these 
to almost any lengths. charges were woven into such a 

The first incident to attract general tissue of false and improbable state- - 
attention was the alleged escape of ments, that it is charitable to sup- 
Rebecca Theresa Reed. She wasan pose her to have been a neurotic 
ignorant but imaginative young per- who, by her imaginings and repeti- 
son, whom much reading of romances tion of them to others, brought her- 
had made yearn for the life of a nun. self into a state of actual belief. 


: ene, 
other My Beloved Sister 
a (Py Selorge Sivter) 

— F 
a very eer Friend @;: vether Gey Belosee Sister) 
—— 
—_ ee 
cs yy Gi-@ »> My beloved Sister 
pia 
7 


FROM THE WRITING BOOK OF MARIA W. COTTING, JANUARY I, 1833. 








Taken into Mt. Benedict as a ser- While it is impossible flatly to confute 
vant, she was soon disenchanted, and her statements, there is the strongest 
ran away. This she did by breaking internal evidence against them, the 
through lattices and climbing a high simple fact that she alone saw and ex- 
fence, although the carriage gate of perienced these dreadful things being 
the Convent grounds stood wide enough to disprove them in a court of 
open. The Mother Superior hap- law. However,her stories made a vast 
pened to witness this melodramatic impression, especially as they were 
flight, and called several of the met, on the part of the Mother Supe- 
sisters and pupils to the window “to rior, with the contemptuous and 
see Miss Reed run away.” This violent language which she almost 
girl’s romantic imagination and the habitually used towards too zealous 
credulity of certain of her friends Protestants. 

created marvellous revelations of ill- A trivial incident—the ordering off 
treatment and wrongdoing at the the Convent grounds by the porter, 
Convent, revelations which passed the popular story asserting with 
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violence and the setting on of the 
Convent dog, of some ladies who had 
attempted to cross them, and the 
subsequent drubbing of the por- 
ter by a brick-maker, Buzzell, 
afterwards one of the leaders of 
the riot—did not tend to improve 
the strained relations between the 
Superior and her neighbors; and on 
July 28 occurred a sensational affair 
which seemed to confirm the stories 
of the eloped Miss Reed and to prove 
this imposing building on Mt. Bene- 
dict a veritable Bastille. 

A large share of the labor of pre- 
paring for the Coronation Day of 
1834 had fallen upon the Mother As- 
sistant, Sister Mary John, the teacher 
of music. It is stated that for a long 
period she had to give no less than 
fourteen lessons of at least forty-five 
minutes each a day. This tax upon 
her nerves resulted, naturally, in 
brain fever. In delirium she escaped 
from the Convent, sought refuge with 
its nearest neighbor, a Mr. Cutter,and 
was by him sent to what was then 
West Cambridge, to the house of Mr. 
Cotting, two of whose daughters had 
been pupils at the nunnery. 

A night’s rest under the tender 
care of the Cottings restored Miss 
Harrison (for such was her worldly 
name), and on the next day, at her 
own earnest wish, she was taken back 
to the Convent. But the ravings of 
this nun while in delirium, her ap- 
peals for aid, and the not unnatural 
perturbation of the Mother Superior 
and the Bishop over her flight, gave 
rise to most dreadful rumors. Here, 
then, was the striking incident need- 
ful to compel the attention of the 
community and to carry out the law 
of crowds. At once this poor sister 
was dubbed the “Mysterious Lady,” 
and the wildest stories of her ill-treat- 
ment and sufferings found immediate 
and unqualified belief. In the popu- 
lar mind the building on Mt. Benedict 
became a very labyrinth of dungeons, 
crowded with instruments of torture, 
and every iniquity associated with 
the most corrupt periods of the 
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church was fastened upon this quiet 
institution. 

Within ten days after the return oi 
Sister Mary John to the Convent, ru- 
mors of her imprisonment, of her 
secret removal to more Lorrid dun- 
geons, even of her torturing and 
murder by being buried alive, had at- 
tained extravagant proportions. The 
Boston daily papers added fuel to the 
flame by publishing these rumors, 
without comment, but without the 
slightest investigation as to their 
probability. 

To quiet the public agitation, Mr. 
Cutter, in whose house Sister Mary 
John in her delirium had first taken 
refuge, called at the Convent on Sat- 
urday, August 9, saw the now con- 
valescent nun, and was by her in- 
formed, with lamentations over the 
trouble into which she had brought 
the sisterhood, that she was entirely 
at liberty to leave the Convent at any 
time, but that she had not the slight- 
est wish to do so. This gentleman 
agreed, therefore, to publish over his 
signature the true facts regarding 
this so-called “Mysterious Lady” in 
the Boston papers of Monday morn- 
ing. Unfortunately, in those sleepy 
days of journalism, his statement did 
not appear till Tuesday. 

Meanwhile the  selectmen of 
Charlestown, bestirring themselves, 
had arranged thoroughly to inspect 
the Convent; and on the afternoon of 
Monday, the eleventh, they visited 
the building. If we are to trust the 
account of Mrs. Whitney, in her 
book, “The Burning of the Convent,” 
these officials were met with upbraid- 
ing from the Superior and with jeers 
from the pupils; but according to 
their own published statement, which 
did not, of course, appear until Tues- 
day, the twelfth, “they were con- 
ducted by the lady in question” (Sis- 
ter Mary John) “throughout the 
premises, and into every apartment 
of the place, the whole of which is in 
good order, and nothing appearing to 
them to be in the least objectionable; 
and they have the satisfaction to as- 
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sure the public that there exists no 
cause of complaint on the part of 
said female, as she expresses herself 
to be entirely satisfied with her pres- 
ent situation, it being that of her own. 
choice, and that she has no desire or 
wish to alter it.” 

Whatever fault one may find with 
the English of this statement, it was 
explicit ; but it came too late,—would 
have been too late even had it ap- 
peared on the morning of the fatal 
day. The law of the mob had done 
its work, reason had departed from 
the hypnotized mind of the commu- 
nity, and imagination, running riot, 
had built up a fabric more lasting 
than was to be the “beautiful edifice” 
upon Mt. Benedict. 

For, during those early August 
days, the “Boston Truckmen” and 
other organized bodies had been 
holding secret meetings. From them, 
or from other sources, had come 
inflammatory circulars denouncing 
Catholicism in general and the nun- 
nery in particular. Destruction of the 
Convent building was openly threat- 
ened ; and rumors of a most alarming 
nature flew about the city. A pro- 
cession of parents and friends, there- 
fore, visited the Superior all day 
on Monday. Not one of them, how- 
ever, thought it necessary to remove 
the pupils, all agreeing that a mob in 
the vicinity of staid old Boston in the 
nineteenth century was something 
not to be thought of. These visits, 
the continual requests for a sight of 
Sister Mary John, the inspection by 
the selectmen, seem to have electri- 
fied the atmosphere of the sleepy 
Convent with a new and pleasur- 
able excitement rather than with fear. 
So unwonted was the bustle, that 
soon after their early going to bed 
the pupils in their several dormitories 
were fast asleep. 

Towards ten o’clock this sleep was 
broken by sudden and fearful howls. 
The much talked of mob had really 
come, having swept in comparative 
silence out from Boston over the 
Charlestown bridge. It was as yet 
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small in size and wholly irresolute; 
but, wakened by its onward rush and 
shouting, the pupils, already in a state 
of tension, were at once thrown into 
a fever of excitement, most of them 
screaming, not a few falling in hys- 
terics and some in a dead faint. The 
poor nuns—always excepting the 
Mother Superior, who never faltered 
or flinched throughout that fearful 
night—were in little better case than 
the children, one of them going off 
into convulsive fits, Sister Mary John, 
the innocent immediate cause of the 
disaster, again losing her shaken wits, 
and a novice, far advanced in con- 
sumption and who died within a few 
days from shock, remaining all night 
as one already dead. 

For two hours the mob did little 
except to hurl blasphemous and inde- 
cent threats against the nunnery, de- 
fying the Superior to come out, and 
calling upon her to show them the 
“Mysterious Lady” imprisoned in the 
dungeons of the Convent. Little of 
this, fortunately, reached the ears of 
the children, for the dormitories were 
at the back of the building; but the 
nuns, cowering in the unlighted front 
rooms, heard it all; and the Mother 
Superior, chafing more and more un- 
der the horrible insults, could at last 
be no longer restrained. Breaking 
away from the weeping sisters, she 
flung wide the middle door—that 
door which only she and the Bishop 
had a right to use—and faced the 
mob. Had she understood the fickle- 
ness of crowds, had she known the 
power that a woman of her courage 
has, had she appreciated that sight 
and sound of poor Mary John, even 
in her distraught condition, would 
have set at rest the rumors at least 
of murder, she might at that eleventh 
hour have saved her community. But 
she met that cursing mob with a 
violence only less than their own, 
calling them vagabonds, drunkards, 
canaille, exciting their worst suspi- 
cions by positively refusing to pro- 
duce the sister, and threatening them, 
in language she had already used to 
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Mr. Cutter, that “if they did not im- 
mediately disperse, Bishop Fenwick 
had ten thousand Irishmen at his 
back, who would sweep them all into 
the sea.” No combination of words 
could liave been more ill-timed. This 
threat was immediately answered by 
two pistol shots, which, going wide 
of their mark, resulted both in a tem- 
porary sobering of the mob and 
in a forced retreat of the Superior, 
dragged back into the house by her 
terrified subordinates. 

For some time yet the mob hesi- 
tated, prowling about, muttering and 
cursing; then of a sudden it swept off 
down the hill, and the mercurial chil- 
dren became frantic with the joy of 
relief,—but only for a short time. 
Soon they hear a tearing and crack- 
ing, as the crowd pull down the Con- 
vent fences; soon they see first a 
flickering and then a flaming, as huge 
bonfires, richly fed with tar barrels, 
shoot up, revealing the rioters, some 
of them fantastically disguised, danc- 
ing like madmen in rings about the 
flames. 

Whether or not preconcerted, these 
bonfires set on that lofty hill attract 
within a short time a multitude of 
people. They attract, too, the primi- 
tive fire engine of Charlestown and 
the newly created fire department of 
Boston. The former firemen, after 
some parley with therioters, go, likethe 
king of France, down the hill again; 
the latter remain (and probably their 
contention that they took no part in 
the assault of the Convent was justi- 
fied), but do nothing to save the 
threatened property, being complete- 
ly paralyzed by the mob spirit. At 
that time, and even much later, a few 
resolute men, all testimony goes to 
show, could easily have dispersed 
the rioters; but, as we have seen, 
the firemen did nothing; one se- 
lectman raised a feeble voice, but 
having weak eyes, too weak to recog- 
nize any of the rioters, soon went 
home and to bed; and a great crowd 
of ordinarily respectable citizens, 
who, there is no doubt, were specta- 


tors of the scene, contented them- 
selves with watching from afar, the 
word “mob” and the hypnotism of 
the situation wholly quenching their 
collective courage. 

Probably at this point a powerful 
sustainer of mobs in the shape of a 
barrel of rum was brought and dis- 
tributed. Made brave by this, the 
body of one or two hundred men, 
with brands from the fires, again 
surged up the hill like savages. 
Armed with bricks and stones, deaf 
to all thought of reason, possessed 
by an animal hunger for destruction, 
they began, shortly after midnight, 
this most outrageous assault upon a 
house occupied solely by ten feeble 
women and fifty terror-stricken chil- 
dren. Never, certainly in the history 
of New England, has there been a 
more cowardly performance. Bad as 
some others of our mobs have been, 
their fury was at least directed against 
men, possessing some power of re- 
sistance and retaliation. 

The character of the band which 
made this courageous charge is quite 
well sampled, so to speak, by the 
thirteen men who by the efforts of the 
“Faneuil Hall committee” subse- 
quently were arrested and put on 
trial. The mob seems to have been 
made up of Boston laborers and me- 
chanics, who, intending merely to in- 
timidate the Irish by a demonstration 
against this Catholic house, were led 
by the crowd-fever into unexpected 
violence; of brick yard employees 
who had personal grudges against 
the Convent and its Superior; of ig- 
norant and _ prurient-minded men 
whose imaginations had been in- 
flamed by foulest stories of monastic 
corruption; of friends of Theresa 
Reed, who seems to have had power 
to rouse a bitter championship; of 
bigots who thought to do religion 
a service by destroying one of its 
homes; of Irish Protestants, who are 
proverbially unfriendly to their Cath- 
olic brethren; of petty criminals and 
law-breakers, always present where 
there is prospect of disorder; and, 
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finally, of thoughtless boys, who were 
there for fun. But, by the mob-spirit, 
all these men and boys were brought 
down to one common level of brute 
destructiveness. 

The first impulse of the Superior 
when she saw these demons coming, 
as she no doubt believed, to kill her, 
was to invoke the only shadow of law 
she had within her reach. With pit- 
iable faith in the power of magistracy, 
she thrust out from an upper window 
the daughter of a Cambridge judge, 
bidding her warn the mob—which, 
however, was quite heedless of her— 
that her father would put them all in 
prison. This poor weapon failing of 
effect, the Superior, marshalling the 
children in their customary two-by- 
two, started toward the barred front 
door, thinking, perhaps, that a sight 
of this terror-stricken flock might 
move the mob to pity. But this mod- 
ern martyrdom of St. Ursula was not 
to be. Just as Mother St. George 
reached the middle landing there 
came a tremendous shower of stones, 
breaking all the windows of the lower 
story and giving access to the Supe- 
rior’s office. Fortunately for her, 
this room contained much of value, 
including a large sum of money; and 
while the mob stopped to pillage, she 
had time to take her flock of nuns and 
children down a back stairway and 
out into the paved court, leading 
them thence into the Convent garden. 
This garden, luckily, was cut off from 
the front of the building by high 
board fences. It was, therefore, quite 
deserted, and the poor fugitives 
could patter unmolested, and in trem- 
bling silence, to the vicinity of the 
Convent tomb, a large brick structure 
which the zeal of the searching select- 
men had caused to be opened, and in 
which, doubtless, the Superior in- 
tended to stand at bay. 

What an experience for those terri- 
fied women and children, crouching 
in that silent garden on that hot Au- 
gust night! On the one side, the half- 
opened tomb, more terrible to most 
of them than the rioters themselves; 
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on the other the gloomy building, 
lighted at first dimly and fitfully, as a 
few of the rioters with lanterns and 
firebrands sought plunder through the 
upper rooms, and then more brightly, 
as the mass of the mob, having 
searched the cellars in vain for 
dungeons and instruments of torture, 
mounted from floor to floor, smashing 
the furniture, tearing down the cur- 
tains, shivering the mirrors, throwing 
the combustibles into great heaps, 
and flinging the solider articles, even 
pianos and harps, out through the 
crashing windows; and over all, the 
late-rising moon flung weird tree- 
shadows, while the blazing tar barrels 
made of the hilltop a huge beacon, 
reflected and multiplied a hundred 
times in a wide circle of glowing 
brick-kilns. 

So long as plunder and the work 
of destruction should keep the mob 
in the building, its fugitive occupants 
were safe; but the rioters still howled 
for the Superior, still searched fitfully 
for the body of the “Mysterious 
Lady,” and must soon look system- 
atically for both. At this critical time 
—for even had the nuns not been 
paralyzed with terror, it would have 
been impossible for them to get the 
fifty or sixty children over the high 
board fence which, shutting the world 
out, shut also the fugitives in—Mr. 
Cutter, the neighbor who had already 
figured so prominently, came again to 
the rescue. He and the men with him 
broke through the fence, and, partly 
through this opening and partly by 
lifting them over the high palings, got 
all the nuns and such of the pupils as 
had not escaped in other directions 
out of the garden and down the hill 
to the Cutter house. Here the testi- 
mony is very conflicting. It is as- 
serted, on the one hand, that the fugi- 
tives remained in this house until it 
seemed imperative for them to seek 
a more distant shelter; on the other, 
that the Superior refused to enter Mr. 
Cutter’s house at all, and started 
across the mile of dreary clay flats 
towards Winter Hill, dragging her 
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tired charges after her. Whatever the 
facts as to his residence, it is certain 
that Mr. Cutter insisted upon going 
with them thence to find some safe 
asylum. So this strange procession 
struck across the fields among the 
brick yards, Sister Mary John striding 
ahead, muttering and gesticulating ; 
the stronger nuns half dragging, half 
carrying, the dying novice; the Su- 
perior, stout and scant of breath, al- 
ways commanding a slower pace; and 
the weeping, weary children, in every 
state of undress, some with little more 
than their nightgowns, others with 
their entire wardrobe upon their 
backs, huddling behind; the whole 
scene illuminated by the huge torch 
of the Convent building, now a mass 
of flames. 

How Mr. Cutter went from door to 
door of his friends, knocking in vain 
at the seemingly empty houses; how 
the good Mr. and Mrs. Adams, with 
hospitality, but with deadly fear for 
their own lives, took them all in; how 
the former, with astonishing presence 
of mind and histrionic ability, threw 
the rioters—who soon followed, 
hounding the Superior—off the scent 
by feigning to have just awakened; 
and how, as daylight came, the 
friends of the fugitives, guided by Mr. 
Cutter, came to the rescue of the nuns 
and children, is too long a story. 

What could have been the journal- 
istic enterprise of that day, which pro- 
duced nothing more, the next morn- 
ing, than a few lines of bald state- 
ment about the burning of the Con- 
vent? But the news travelled faster 
than the newspapers; and before the 
day was over, Faneuil Hall, that 
safety valve of Boston, had seen a 
monster mass meeting, at which dis- 
tinguished men, including the elo- 
quent Harrison Gray Otis, spoke in 
no measured terms, and a notable 
committee, headed by Mayor Lyman, 
was appointed to bring the ringlead- 
ers of the mob to justice. Mass meet- 
ings were held also in Cambridge, 
Charlestown, and other towns; the 
militia were called out to guard Cath- 
olic property; and bodies of citizens, 


under arms, patrolled the streets for 
a week, ready to prevent new out- 
rages. For it had been shown that 
even sober Boston could have a mob; 
and there was no limit to the fevered 
conjuring of imaginary further mobs. 
Rumors of organized bodies of Irish- 
men coming from all over the state 
to burn and slaughter were rife; 
demonstrations and threats, counter 
demonstrations and counter threats, 
were hurled in newspapers, by hand- 
bills, and by incipient mobs, until Bos- 
ton and its vicinity was in a whirl- 
wind of excitement. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop Fenwick and the 
other priests behaved with wisdom 
and moderation. They exhorted their 
people in most eloquent terms to take 
no revenge, but to await without mis- 
giving the course of aroused public 
opinion and the law. 

The Faneuil Hall committee, as has 
been said, secured the arrest of thir- 
teen rioters; and a mass of testimony, 
bolstered by much legal eloquence, 
was poured forth at the several trials. 
But, while the guilt of most of the de- 
fendants was plain, the proof against 
them was conflicting and impeach- 
able, the atmosphere of the court 
rooms was blue with bigotry and hate, 
the tales and rumors which had fo- 
mented the mob still had living force. 
The verdict, therefore, was “not 
guilty” in every case save one—and 
he probably the least criminal—young 
Marcy, a boy of seventeen, who had 
done nothing more heinous than to 
sell the Bishop’s books that night at 
mock auction before tossing them 
into the flames. At the petition of 
thousands of Catholics, he was in a 
few months pardoned. So ended the 
famous Convent mob. 

Not really ended; for many a legis- 
lature was memorialized to make 
good the money loss, placed at not 
less than fifty thousand dollars, suf- 
fered by the Bishop and the Convent’s 
pupils. But while, in all cases, the 
committees of the General Court re- 
ported that this reparation should be 
made, the appropriation of the money 
has never yet been voted; and for 
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more than forty years the gaunt ruin 
of the Convent stood on its conspic- 
uous height, a monument, left of in- 
tention by its owners, to the injustice 
of free Massachusetts. 

The Convent site and neighborhood 
were long ago transferred from 
Charlestown to the town of Somer- 
ville. To-day Mt. Benedict has 
been cut away to fill up the marshes 
along the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road; and far below the quiet garden 
of the Ursulines will run streets of 
houses, obliterating the last vestiges 
of this dramatic event. 

PARTIAL LIST OF PUPILS. 

Caroline Adams, Sarah Adams, Sarah 
Arms, Josephine Barbour, Sarah Barker, 
Maria Barnard, Hannah Bartlett, Lucre- 
tia Beckford, Ellen Bennett, Rebecca Ben- 
nett, Frances Bent, Maria Bent, Mary 
Bent, Susan Bridge, Sophia Brown, Sarah 
Brownell, Martha Brundell, Mary Bullard, 
Catharine Callahan, Sarah J. Chase, Sarah 
Colburn, Mary Ann Coleman, Martha E. 
Cotting, S. Maria W. Cotting, Charlotte 
Crehore, Thesta Dana, Julia Danforth, 
Ann Dean, Sarah Dean, Adelaide Dis- 
brow, Mary Jane Dill, Millicent Dublois, 
Harriet Edes, Nancy Elwell, Rebecca El- 
well, Ann Emmet, Helen Endicott, Penel- 
ope English, Eliza D. Fay, Maria D. Fay, 
Catharine Ferguson, Susan Ferguson, 
Jane Fraser, Mary Ann Fraser, Lucy Gay, 
Anna Gibbs, Josephine Gibbs, Ann Gor- 
don, Rachel Graham, Mary Green, Ann 
Grinnell, Cynthia Hall, Cornelia Ham- 
mond, Georgianna Hammond, Martha 
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Harris, Elizabeth Harrison, Mary Harts- 
horn, Juliet Hutchings, Matilda Hutch- 
ings, Virginia Hutchings, Frances Ireland, 
Ellen Jackson, Susanna Johnson, Mary 
Kelly, Mary King, Caroline Little, Mary 
Jane Mariner, Catalina Mason, Harriet 
Mason, Elizabeth Maguire, Maria McMur- 
trie, Emily Mead, Lucy Mears, Garafilia 
Mohalbi, Susan Moody, Sarah Morfield, 
Mary A. Morrell, Louisa Murdock, Eliz- 
abeth Newton, Julia O’Boit, Mary 
O’Brien, Frances Ostinelli, Elizabeth 
Page, Ann Augusta Parkman, Hannah 
Parkman, Julia Pearce, Mary Peduzzi, 
Gertrude Pend, Charlotte Penniman, Jane 
Penniman, Martha Penniman, Frances 
Percival, Mary Percival, Suzanne Perrault, 
Eloise Peters, Harriet Peters, Mary Jane 
Peterson, Ann Eliza Prentiss, Mary Ann 
Quin, Ardelle Rhodes, Heloise Rhodes, 
Julia Robbins, Martha E. Robinson, Ger- 
aldine Russell, Ida Russell, Caroline San- 
derson, Frances Sargent, Sarah Sawyer, 
Mary B. Shinkwin, Elizabeth © Sisson, 
Anita Smith, Mary Soule, Ellen Stacy, 
Harriet Stearns, Emily Stickney, Frances 
Stoddard, Malvina Storer, Rosalinda Sto- 
rer, Margaret Stuart, Sarah Stuart, Lucy 
Thaxter, Mary Thaxter, Hannah Thomp- 
son, Margaret Thompson, Sarah Thomp- 
son, Sarah Tilden, Catharine Trull, Lydia 
Turner, Maria Tyler, Abby Utley, Mary 
Utley, Mary Ann Wales, Catharine Wal- 
ley, Mary Walley, Miriam Walley, Susan 
Webster, Ellen Weld, Ann Maria White, 
Mary Whitmarsh, Margaret Whymbs, 
Mary Wilcox, Louisa Wilcox, Elizabeth 
W. Williams, Julia Williams, Melaney 
Williams, Penelope Williams, Sarah Wil- 
liams, Sarah S. Williams, Susan Williams, 
Elizabeth Willis, Elizabeth Woodbury, 
Sarah Woodbury, Nancy Worthen. 





EVERYTHING IN THE WORLD. 
By Allen French. 


“ T SUPPOSE my uncle John knows 
| everything in the world,” said 
Alaric. 

“Everything in the world?” I said 
in astonishment. Alaric’s tone was 
sober, and his face was earnest. “Ev- 
erything in the world!” I repeated. I 
thought of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, of the Century Dictionary, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and America. But 
I forgot with whom I was speaking. 
Alaric is a man of the woods. 

“Yes,” said Alaric, “you needn’t be 
astonished. You listen, and I’ll tell 
you what I mean.” 


He laid his rifle by his axe and 
began to light his pipe, and I settled 
to listen, with my back to a tree. 
Alaric’s English is so nearly good 
that I write it as he spoke it. He is 
French and uneducated, but he has 
hunted so long with American 
sportsmen that he has nearly learned 
their tongue. I therefore give with- 
out apology his words as I remember 
them. The occasional mixed tenses 
and slips in grammar added interest 
to me; perhaps they will also to the 
reader. 

“My uncle John,” said Alaric, “‘is 
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an Indian. So you see he’s only an 
uncle by marriage—he married my 
aunt. He’s tall, six feet two. He’s 
slender, lean and quick. He’s the best 
lumberman in my region; he knows 
every beast and bird and fish—and 
he don’t tell. He goes out for days 
alone in the woods; nobody ever 
knows where he’s been. I learned 
everything I know from him: some 
day I'll tell you how I got him to 
teach me. If anything goes on, my 
uncle knows it. Don’t ask me how. 
Perhaps he knows where I am at this 
moment. I believe he does, he over 
on Grand River, and me here on Sol- 
dier Town. My uncle finds moose 
when no one else can; he can make 
salmon rise to the fly, and out of sea- 
son. Once they was going to give 
up lumbering near my home, when 
the head of the company thought of 
asking Indian John. He showed them 
fine timber close at hand, showed 
them how to haul and drive it, and 
they kept on cutting three whole 
years. That’s the sort of man he is. 
I said I thought he knows where I 
am this minute. That’s what make 
him so queer. Sometimes I’m afraid 
of that man. Sometimes—now you 
listen.” 

Alaric’s pipe had already gone out. 
He did not notice, but held it in his 
hand, pointing the mouthpiece at me, 
to emphasize his remarks. He leaned 
forward towards me, and held me 
with his shining eyes. 

“There was a man got lost from a 
mill, near Grand River. He was lost 
in a snowstorm, and his tracks were 
covered. No one could find him. 
They sent to John. My uncle was 
sitting in his house on a Sunday, 
smoking his pipe, when that man’s 
friends came to the door and said they 
wanted him to help them. They’d 
come thirty miles on the ice. My 
uncle, he sat an’ listened to them talk, 
and say nothing. Then they stop and 
wait, and he say nothing. Then his 
wife, she motion them to keep quiet, 
and she ask him what he can do. He 
smoke awhile longer, then he took 


his pipe out his mouth, and he say, 
‘I can’t do anythin’.’ The men, they 
were so sorry and so anxious, they 
were going to beg him to help them. 
But his wife shook her head at them 
again, so they stopped. She asked 
him why can’t he do anything? He 
said: ‘The man is dead. He died in 
the storm. When the snow clears 
away in the spring you'll find him 
close to the mill.’ The men they went 
away, dreadful disappointed, and 
some of them searched some more. 
But they never found him till the 
snow was melted; and then, sure 
enough, he was within twenty rod of 
the mill.” 

Alaric shifted himself on the moss, 
fixed my eye again, and began again. 
“You think that’s strange,” he said. 
“Now I'll tell you some more. My 
uncle was a mighty proud man; you 
have to handle him just right. That’s 
why his wife didn’t let those men say 
much. Now another time some other 
men came and told him about a 
school-teacher, a little oldish woman, 
they said, perhaps about fifty. Twelve 
miles south of our place she started 
out to pick blackberries, and for 
three days no one could find her. 
They asked John couldn’t he help? 
He sat and thought, and then he said, 
Yes, he could find her. Now when 
those men came, my uncle was at din- 
ner. So he told his wife to put up 
some food in a bag, and he asked the 
men to sit down and eat. They said, 
Oh, no, they were in a great hurry, 
they must start right away. He said, 
‘Well, it is a long way, and you’d 
better eat.’ So one took a little food, 
and the other took a little, and then 
they fidgeted round while my uncle 
was finishing his dinner; and for all 
my aunt could do, she couldn’t stop 
them. My uncle finished, and then 
he took his little axe in his belt, and 
his gun, and the bag of food. He 
said to the men, ‘Come along now,’ 
and they started. He led them into 
the woods, heading due north. Then 
those foolish men stopped, and said 
he was going wrong. ‘This is wrong,’ 
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they said. ‘This is all wrong,’ they 
said. ‘You’re going north, and she 
was lost way south of this.’ My uncle 
he just looked at them for a minute, 
before he spoke. But he never 
spoke much anyway. ‘This is wrong?’ 
he said. He turned round and went 
into the house, and gave his wife the 
bag of food, and told her to put it 
away. Those men followed him, 
feeling pretty small. ‘Why, John,’ 
they said, ‘we didn’t mean it. Come 
along now.’ He said, ‘If you knew 
where she was, what did you come to 
me for?’ And that’s all he’d say to 
them,—so they went away. They 
never found the woman. And next 
morning, my aunt said, ‘John, I’m 
sorry for that woman. Couldn’t you 
go and find her now?’ He said, ‘I’m 
sorry, too, but it’s too late. She’s 
dead. If we’d found her, anyway, 
she’d have died.’ ” 

Alaric sat back and looked away, 
drawing as if satisfied at his cold pipe. 
But I saw that he was listening for 
an expression from me, and I sur- 
mised that he had something in re- 
serve. “Now, Alaric,” I said, “please 
go on.” 

“All right,” he answered cheer- 
fully. “This time,” he said, “I'll tell 
you what I know is true—what I saw 
myself, and what my father told me. 
One day my father was out with my 
uncle in the woods, meaning to be 
gone all day. But he came in at noon. 
“What did you come for?’ my mother 
said. ‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘I don’t 
know. I don’t understand John any- 
way. He said that something was 
wrong, and that we must go home. 
If I heard anything, I was to send 
Alaric for him.’ I was just about 
twelve,” said Alaric. “I stood right 
there and heard him say it. My 
mother said, ‘Alaric, don’t you go 
away this afternoon. You stay right 
near the house.’ So for two hours 
father chopped wood, so as to be 
doing something, and I stayed there 
and piled it. But he kept looking up 
the road, and mother would come out 
and look up the road; and after the 


middle of the afternoon we all got un- 
easier and uneasier every minute. 
Then at last my father stuck the axe 
in the block and sat down on the 
front step, looking up the road tow- 
ards the settlement. ‘Some way or 
other,’ he said, and he laughed as if 
he thought he was sort of foolish, ‘I 
can’t keep my eyes off that road.’ I 
went and sat with him, and we both 
watched for about ten minutes. Then 
we saw a man on a horse, coming as 
fast as he could. Mother heard the 
noise and came out, and we all three 
listened to what the man had to say. 

“There was a boy lost, that was all, 
a little boy of six or seven. The set- 
tlement had been hunting him since 
the day before, and now they wanted 
Indian John. ‘Alaric,’ said father, 
‘take the short cut through the woods 
and tell your uncle.’ As I started, I 
heard father telling mother to put up 
food, and quickly. I found my uncle 
sitting on his doorstep smoking, 
waiting, just like father. I told him 
the news, and he said nothing to me, 
but knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and put it in his pocket. He called to 
my aunt, ‘All ready;’ and she came 
out of the kitchen with his gun and 
belt and bag. He put them on and 
started off. ‘I'll be back to-morrow 
noon,’ he said, and took the path. I 
ran after him for half the way, but 
then he was out of sight, and I just 
sat down and bawled because I 
couldn’t keep up. When I got to the 
house, father and he and the man 
were gone. But next morning father 
told me everything. 

“They travelled four miles to the 
settlement, and then four miles on 
the road beyond, where the boy was 
last seen. Everybody had been hunt- 
ing on both sides of the road, in every 
direction; but they had sort of 
stopped, waiting for John. The boy’s 
father was pretty near crazy; you see 
his wife was dead. He started to 
promise John everything, but my 
uncle cut him short. ‘I'll get your 
boy,’ he said. ‘You keep your money 
for him.’ Then it was nearly dark, 
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and the father wanted the boy found 
right away. But John just walked a 
little way from the road, and put his 
things down under a tree. ‘We must 
spend the night here,’ he said. Well, 
the boy’s father cried, and said he 
was afraid of bears eating the boy. 
My father told him, and everybody 
told him, that the boy was safe. But 
he wasn’t satisfied till he made John 
say so too. ‘John,’ he says, ‘is the 
boy safe?’ And John answered, 
‘Yes. You lie down and sleep.’ So 
every one there ate something for 
supper, and then they all lay down and 
slept. They was fifty or sixty men, I 
guess, all lying out without blankets, 
on a fine, warm night. The boy’s father 
didn’t sleep much; he just walked up 
and down, up and down, most of the 
night, and didn’t get out of sight of 
John. My father lay and slept till four 
o’clock, when he knew it would be 
light soon, so he got up and built a 
little fire and began to warm a little 
coffee for breakfast. Everybody else 
got up but John; he lay quiet for 
twenty minutes more. Then it was 
nearly light, and John suddenly jump 
up. 
“He started right away, into the 
woods. I guess it must have been a 
funny sight; my father gulp his cof- 
fee and run, every one else leave their 
fires, take some bread and _ start 
along. John, he walked along quickly 
about half a mile, looking right 
and left; then he began to trot. 
Every one, for a while, tried to keep 
up. My uncle ran in a_ perfectly 
straight line, and never looked to one 
side or the other. Then in a little 
while they began to give out. First 
one man stopped and walked, then an- 
other, then two or three. In about 
twenty minutes only John was left, 
with my father and the boy’s father. 
My father said it was wonderful how 
that man kept up,and he only a store- 
keeper, not used to the woods. They 
kept along till they must have gone 
five miles, John in front at a steady 
trot, then the others. But at last the 
father stops too. He called out to my 


father, ‘Alaric, Alaric, don’t leave 
me!’ So my father stopped too, and 
he said to me afterward that he was 
glad to do it. John just trotted on, 
and never looked round. My father 
shouted, ‘If you find him shoot three 
times.’ My uncle heard, but he never 
made a sign. You see he could keep 
up that trot all day, two days, with 
just a little food. He went right on, 
perhaps half an hour more; that little 
boy had wandered a long way. He 
went straightover ridges and through 
swamps; my father followed on the 
trail. He said my uncle seemed to 
know just where he was going. And 
then—I suppose he had gone eight 
miles—he stopped and walked again 
for a little way, going very soft, but 
perfectly straight, looking right and 
left. Then he saw that little boy sit- 
ting at the root of a tree,—sitting up 
straight, looking about him, shutting 
his mouth so as not to cry. 

“Now my uncle he is tall, and 
nearly black, with long black hair 
over his shoulders. He thought per- 
haps he would frighten the boy if he 
spoke to him. So he made a noise, 
and went right on as if he didn’t see 
the boy at all. He was going by about 
five yards away when the little boy 
spoke up, and said, ‘Hullo!’ My uncle 
stopped. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘here’s a lit- 
tle boy. Hullo, little boy.’ ‘Hullo,’ 
says the little feller, ‘where you go- 
in’?’ ‘I’m goin’ fishing,’ says my un- 
cle. ‘Take me along,’ says the boy. 
Not a word about being lost; he just 
breathed hard, and looked at my un- 
cle, and winked the tears out of his 
eyes. ‘Wait a minute,’ says my uncle. 
So he pretended to take aim at some- 
thing, and fire his gun. ‘What you 
firing at?’ says the boy. ‘Partridge,’ 
says my uncle and fire again. ‘I don’t 
see him,’ says the boy. ‘Never mind,’ 
says my uncle, and fire again. The 
little feller looked all around. ‘I 
guess,’ he says, ‘you aren’t a very 
good shot.’ 

“Now I suppose,” said Alaric with 
a twinkle, “that if you should go to 
my uncle John, and make your voice 
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sound like a little boy’s, and say, ‘I 
guess you aren't a very good shot,’ 
why, you couldn’t please him better. 
Why, my uncle’s the best shot in my 
country. But then he took that little 
boy on his shoulder, and started back 
on his track. In about ten minutes 
they met my father and the boy’s fa- 
ther and a lot of others that were fol- 
lowing on behind. And then there 
was such a lot of talking and crying 
and questioning, that my uncle he 
just nudged my father, and they saw 
their chance and slipped away home.” 

Alaric sat musing for a while; then 
he said: ‘My uncle says he’ll never 


forget the way that little boy sat on 
his shoulder, his hands tight holding 
my uncle’s hair, and every now and 
then a tear dropping down. And then, 
when he saw his father, first he trem- 
bled, and then the cry he gave!” He 
turned on me with a question. “Now 
what do you think of my uncle?” 

“Why—I—” I began. 

“What do you think of his coming 
home and knowing something was 
wrong? What do you think of his 
finding that boy, following all those 
miles on a straight line in the woods? 
Doesn’t he, now, know everything in 
the world?” 





ON PRIMROSE HILL. 
By Annie E. P. Searing. 


N summer the wind blows soft and 
| sweet over its swelling dunes, and 
you can catch glimpses between 
the hummocks of the white curl of the 
waves where they break on the wide 
beach; but when winter’s gales come 
tearing and howling down the Atlan- 
tic coast, it is another world. Then 
is Primrose Hill enveloped in a flying 
veil of sand that drives straight away 
over the marshes toward the village. 
All sorts of low growing, blossoming 
things carpet the landward slope, and 
here and there a distorted tree on the 
top cowers away from the ocean, a 
mute memorial in midsummer green 
of December’s cruelty. 

But, however the wind might blow, 
whether rain fell on the thirsty grass, 
or a fierce sun beat down on sandy 
stretches, the Potter up there in his 
vine-clad house was ever quite indif- 
ferent. Cold and heat, cloud and 
shine, were alike to him, shut into his 
studio or broiling over the ovens in 
his laboratory. He was away, apart, 
a denizen of dreams. His eyes had 
that vague, unseeing look that seems 
to belong alike to the genius and to 
the mentally unbalanced. 

It was that expression of his, so 
impersonal, unhuman, on _ which 
Marcia Pendleton was meditating, as 
she walked up the hill one breezy 


August day. There was something in 
the blurred sweetness on the face of 
Zebulon, the village fool, plodding 
along ahead of her, that reminded her 
with a pang, as she overtook him, of 
the Potter. 

“Good morning, Uncle Zebulon. 
Where now?” The man turned and 
stopped, shifting his staff, and held 
out his hand. A pair of boots and an 
old carpet bag hung on a long stick 
over his shoulder. He seldom went 
anywhere without these accompani- 
ments. “Might need ’em,” he said, 
“most any minute.” He was tall and 
broad shouldered, moulded on giant 
lines, while his gentle, beardless face 
had a flush on it like a young girl’s. 
His hair hung curling loosely to his 
collar. 

“Goin’ to see Mandy and the baby. 
Felt kinder daon this mornin’—de- 
pressed, you know. Seems ’s if I 
couldn’t. bear to be so daon—hev to 
git raond somehow, and make an ef- 
fort to work it off. I gen’rally go 
right up to Mandy, she’s so cheerin’.” 

Marcia glanced at him half scorn- 
fully with her pitying eyes, as 
they moved on together. “Mandy 
cheerin’!” Nobody but a born fool, 
she said to herself, could find any 
cheer in Mandy. Her experience of 
the Potter’s wife was that a thunder- 
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cloud could hardly be less encourag- 
ing, or a driving storm less 
“cheerin’.” In all her summer’s work 
with the Potter, Marcia could recall 
no day on which his wife had volun- 
tarily addressed a word to her, or 
vouchsafed any but the scantiest civil- 
ity of reply. She usually picked up 
her baby and left on Marcia’s ap- 
proach, with a darkening of her black 
brows, or turned her back after the 
merest nod of recognition. Jealousy, 
of course; Marcia diagnosticated the 
symptoms at sight with contemptu- 
ous amusement, and pitied the Potter. 
Same old story, with variations—a 
genius, a poet in pottery, tied to a 
beautiful, jealous little fool, who was 
incapable of understanding him. It 
was not a new situation, she said to 
herself; men have perpetrated that 
sort of folly since time was, and will 
while time is. But, oh, the pity of it! 
None could know better than she, 
artist, student, dilettante, how near 
this man was to a unique achieve- 
ment in ceramics. Since early spring, 
when she had discovered him dream- 
ing and working here away from the 
world, Marcia had toiled with him, 
side by side, experimenting to fix the 
one final element in the glaze that 
was to make his work immortal. 
Such form, such color of melting rain- 
bows and visions of tender spring- 
times were enough to come out of 
the work of a generation; and here it 
was just within the grasp of one man’s 
discovery! Only a little more, to re- 
duce the formula of the glaze to a cer- 
tainty, and it were done. That such 
a man, such a life, should be allied to 
a dolt like this Mandy! 

Uncle Zebulon prattled on as they 
mounted the knoll, his hair blowing 
out in childlike ringlets, his voice soft 
like a woman’s. 

“Yes, I’ve always set gret store by 
Mandy’s sperrits—hev got to depend 
on ’em some way. Sometimes she 
presides at the instrument to cheer 
me. I ain’t got no melodeon myself; 
wisht I hed, the instrument’s so up- 
liftin’. I never got these daon spells 


till my folks all died off and left me. 
Livin’ alone’s depressin’—awful de- 
pressin’. Sometimes Mandy sings— 
my favoreytes—Out on an ocean 
sailin’’ or ‘Ask thy soul if we must 
part.’”” Here Uncle Zebulon lifted up 
his quavering voice to illustrate, with 
singular sweetness and uncertainty of 
key. 

Marcia recalled glimpses she had 
had in passing of Mandy and Zebulon 
on the back porch, shelling peas, or 
minding the baby, or engaged in other 
domestic Cuties, while they chatted 
and laughed together. She had re- 
flected with contempt more than once 
how much more suitable their com- 
panionship was than that between the 
husband and wife. 

To-day the Potter seemed dis- 
tracted from his task, and the work 
did not move on well. He made mis- 
takes and spoiled a large jar by his 
inattention. He was less absent- 
minded than usual, when his mind 
was on his work, and talked more of 
general art subjects and of travel than 
of pigments and vitreous glazes. He 
passed from one theme to another 
feverishly, and went over the ground 
of some of his old tramps in other 
countries. It was as if he had sud- 
denly grown weary of his daily beaten 
track, and longed to escape into other 
and wider atmospheres. 

They were to remove a vase of ex- 
treme delicacy from the oven that 
morning, one on which the greatest 
care and pains had been bestowed, and 
they had together timed its exposure 
to the heat to the fraction of a minute. 
As he brought it out and held it up 
Marcia exclaimed at its beauty. 

“But, oh,” she cried, “the red is 
gone; it is changed into the most 
wonderful green!” 

The Potter turned it slowly in his 
hands, his fair face flushing and then 
paling. Suddenly he tossed it from 
him to the brick floor, where it fell in 
fifty fragments. 

“Of what avail is it,” his eyes had 
in them a look of terror, “of what 
avail! I have spent my life in a vain 
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What do I care for success? 


dream. 
I might have been happy—happy— 
have lived my days and not deferred 


them!” He lifted his handkerchief 
to wipe the drops from his forehead, 
and his hand shook like an aspen. 
“Come,” he cried, “come out—away 
from the place; it stifles me!” 

So together they went out over the 
dunes, wandering along the beach, till 
he grew calm in talk of other scenes. 
The gulls flew low and landward; 
sandpipers cheeped and called along 
the line of the waves; and the breeze 
crept round to the south. Then 
clouds piled slowly in the horizon, and 
a storm threatened from somewhere 
beyond seas. Perhaps it was the elec- 
trical influences in the air, Marcia 
said to herself, that had sent the man’s 
sensitive organism out of balance; 
and she bent every effort of which she 
was capable to soothe and divert him, 
yearning toward him with infinite, 
tender pity. If it had been hers to 
watch and wait and work with him 
through those sad years! But 
Mandy’s it had been instead—Mandy, 
the dolt, the block, the stone! 

That night the storm burst, and 
wind and rain beat madly down over 
Primrose Hill, tearing thence in a 
wild hurricane across the meadows 
and through the village streets. All 
the next day, and the next, it howled 
and raged, finally muttering and sulk- 
ing away through the second night in 
a drizzling fog. Rumor brought word 
that the Potter was ill, reaching 
Marcia, shut in by the storm; that the 
doctor had been with him through the 
night, and that he might not live. 

There was a short cut through the 
meadows and by _ stepping-stones 
across the marsh; and this way she 
took, slanting hurriedly through the 
mist. Where the path crossed the low 
stone wall, she paused to gather her 
skirts. A shawled figure rose out of 
the dimness—and Mandy barred the 
way. : 

“Don’t come any further,” she said 
quickly, “till I say my say! I watched 
for you, for I knew you’d come when 


you heard, and I came to beg of you 
—on my knees, if you like—nat to see 
him!” 

“Is he very ill? do you think he will 
die?” 

“How can I tell? Even the doctor 
does not know. It is a fever, with the 
most terrible nervous excitement at 
times. I have seen him so before, but 
never so bad as this. It’s like a watch 
that’s wound too tight. It may come 
out all right, but the spring may 
break—a very little more and it will!’’ 

“Ts that why I am not to be allowed 
to see him?” 

There was a covert superiority, a 
half sneer, in the tone that stung the 
wife to fierce reply. The fog had 
hung little gleaming jewels in her 
hair, where it escaped from the shawl 
in a riot of curling locks, giving an al- 
most uncanny setting to her wild- 
eyed, white face. 

“T hate you,” she cried out in a pas- 
sion of wrath. “I hate you, with your 
supercilious sneers! You think I can 
feel nothing in all this but a vulgar 
jealousy; you think because I was 
only a country school-teacher, and 
you are a woman of the world, that I 
am not capable of understanding him, 
of satisfying him, as you could do! It 
is you who are stupid and—yes—vul- 
gar. For I will tell you. What do I 
care whether you know it or not? He 
loves you—loves you as he never 
loved me—calls for you incessantly 
while his delirium is on!” 

Marcia made a movement as if she 
would have put her foot on a stone 
of the tumble-down wall; but the 
other pushed out her hand to keep 
her back. 

“No, wait till I finish; then go if 
you wish! I cannot keep you from 
him. I told you that to prove to you 
that I am not jealous. I always knew 
that what he gave me was affection, 
perhaps, but not love; but it was 
enough for me, all I asked. I have 
slaved for him, protected him in his 
work more as a mother than as a 
wife, these ten long years; and the 
goal of his hopes was almost reached 








when you came!” Marcia shrank in- 
voluntarily from the loathing in her 
voice. “It is you who have brought 
him to this pass, the distraction, the 
disturbance, of your presence. The 
only hope that remains for him is to 
forget you. If he can outlive you, he 
will yet be great. He is great; but 
then the world will know it in his 
finished work. If you stay near him, 
then he will fail; and with him to fail 
is to die!” 

“How can you say that to me?” 
There was a sob in Marcia’s voice. 
“Wherein have I injured him, I who 
have given him daily help for months, 
the only human being who has ever 
taken a part in his work?” 

“You have not helped, you have 
hindered him! You made him love 
you, when before he loved only his 
art. His spirit is not strong enough 
to bear two great passions. No one 
can help a man to greatness; you 
would know that if you loved as I do. 
He must tread that path alone. My 
work has been to keep the way clear 
for his feet, to leave him free to walk 
in it; and now you are in the way!” 
Marcia was crying, crying softly, and 
waiting. “His happiness is all I live 
for, work and wait for. I don’t sup- 
pose a woman like you can under- 
stand; but there has not been a day 
since you came when I would not 
cheerfully have taken my baby and 
gone out of his life, leaving him to 
you, if that would have brought him 
his heart’s desire,—or have killed you 
when you stood by his side. Either 
of those things would I do now, if so 
I could buy his happiness. But there 
is only one way—one way for him; it 
is the way to life and happiness as 
well. He must finish his work; and 
to do that he must forget you. It is 
all you can do now to serve him—to 
go away. You must, oh, you must 
see that there is not room in his life 
for his art and you!” 

“But he may die, and I shall not 
see him!” 

Mandy looked at her with bound- 
less scorn from under her black brows. 
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“Yes, he may die, whether you go 
or stay. It is a chance for him—a 
chance that is in your power to give 
him. I never thought you could do 
it!” 

The fog lifted and thinned for a mo- 
ment, and the dying sun sent forth a 
sudden light like a last wan smile. 
The surf sounded far and faint over 
the dunes, and the honk of wild geese 
flying over came down from a low 
lying cloud. The two women stood 
looking at each other, through a gray 
veil, as the light died and the fog shut 
down again. 

“T will go. Only tell him, some 
day, tell him all the truth!” Then 
Marcia turned and passed down the 
path, and her form was blotted out in 
the mist as a figure is sponged off the 
slate. 

It was two years after that that 
some summer visitors to the Potter’s 
studio—the Potter who was now 
grown famous—remarked on _ the 
beauty of a vase that had been put 
together from innumerable frag- 
ments. He smiled at the questioning 
—the same old absent, inscrutable 
smile. 

“One of my mistakes,” he said, 
“one of the failures that make up suc- 
cess.” 

Later, passing down the hill, these 
visitors came upon Uncle Zebulon, 
mounting slowly with his boots and 
his carpet bag, and were fain to stop 
and talk with him of the Potter and 
his celebrated wares. But these were 
subjects of a transitory, interruptive 
nature to Zebulon’s mind, and hardly 
touched the larger, finer issues of the 
life that was set on a hill for him. 

“Yes, I help Mandy pack ’em and 
box ’em off—them pots—can’t get no 
cheerin’ doin’s till it’s done. You see 
I go to her when I’m daon, she’s so 
upliftin’, she and little Marcia; that’s 
what Mandy calls the baby. They 
both on ’em raise my sperrits. Good 
as medicine any day is Mandy. She 
don’t never git daon herself—she’s al- 
way uplifted, always liftin’ up other 
folks!” 


— 
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THE FIRST VILLAGE FOUNDED BY NEW ENG- 


LANDERS ON 


York state, you cross three of 

the most beautiful and fertile 
valleys to be found in the whole of 
the United States. The first of these 
is the valley of the Hudson River, the 
glory of the world for scenery, com- 
bining land and water in a landscape 
that every American should beholdto 
comprehend “the poem God wrote.” 
Then come the Catskills and the 
head water hills of the Susque- 
hanna, also marvellous for beauty. 
But just in the middle of the state, 
looking southward from the Mohawk, 
opens a garden that one who has 
seen will long to see forever. The 
hills are not more than six hundred 
to eight hundred feet high, and they 
slope with easy garden-grace down 
to the silver windings of the Oris- 
kany. A hundred glens bring feeding 
rivulets from both sides among the 
hills. The whole gives you the im- 
press of having been laid out by 
landscape art. At the present time 
villages sleep along the slope; or- 
chards and groves group farmhouses 
in lovely shelter; while herds bathe 
in the creeks or graze on the rich 
meadows. The hills are covered 
with noble farms, and there are not a 
few summer homes of city residents. 
Go on westward, and you come upon 
incomparable lakes, the Oneida, the 
Cayuga, the Seneca arid others, that 
mirror the loveliest of small cities,and 
entrance the fortunate possessors of 
the farms along their borders. You 
pass the salt wells of Syracuse, and at 
the lower end of Cayuga you come 
upon that noble monument of Ameri- 
ca’s best ambition, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Beyond the lakes you reach the 
third valley, the Genesee, once fa- 
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THEIR WAY WESTWARD. 
By E. P. 


Powell. 


mous for its wheat fields, now equally 
famous for its fruits and intensive 
farming. Rochester, one of the hand- 
somest of cities, is at the north end; 
and near the south end is that Chau- 
tauqua, which waked the whole Eng- 
lish speaking world to new concep- 
tions of education and fellowship of 
thought—a movement that has dis- 
placed hysterical revivals and has 
fathered university extension on two 
continents. 

My present purpose is with the 
very heart of this region, the beauti- 
ful Oriskany valley, once the home of 
the Oneidas ; because here New Eng- 
land, the mother of expansion, first 
planted her foot on her way to the 
Pacific. During the Revolution the 
Iroquois were, with the exception of 
the Oneidas, allies of Engand. 
Washington found it necessary to 
send General Sullivan to destroy their 
power. It was a fearful slaughter, 
and what was in the long run even 
worse, it was the obliteration of or- 
chards and gardens and whatever else 
represented the best civilization of 
the Indian race. One orchard alone 
contained 1,500 apple trees, besides 
peach trees anda maple grove for 
sugar making. The gardens contained 
squash, beans, corn and melons. No 
one who has read Parkman will con- 
sider the work of Sullivan needless; 
yet we must deeply regret the neces- 
sity which compelled the expedition. 
This very spot was the seat of empire 
of one-half of the American conti- 
nent, when the white men _ reached 
New England. The Iroquois Confed- 
eracy was a miniature and crude 
United States of America, capable 
both of expansion and of adoption; 
two fundamental principles of our 
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republic. But unfortunately war had 
become a chronic state of existence, 
and the Confederacy had long been 
busy obliterating tribe after tribe 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
in pure fury of conquest. 

The Connecticut boys in Sullivan’s 
command did something besides 
fighting; they took notes of the soil 
and the climate and the beauties of 
the scenery. They told wonderful 
tales of what they had seen; and the 
war was hardly over when, in 1786, 
rugged pioneers started to make 
homes for themselves in this “garden 
of the wilderness.” But already the 
thrifty Washington was ahead of 
them. In 1784, two years earlier, our 
first president and George Clinton, 
the first governor of New York, 
formed a partnership to purchase 
“the mineral springs of Saratoga and 
the Oriskany tract on which Fort 
Schuyler stands.” They were disap- 
pointed about securing all that they 
wished, but they obtained six thou- 
sand acres in the Mohawk valley, at a 
price which they reported as “amaz- 
ingly cheap.” So near did Washing- 
ton come to being the first owner 
of this whole valley and of mineral 
springs quite equal to those of Sara- 
toga, but not discovered until a full 
hundred years after his purchase. 

The expansive force of New Eng- 
land has always been something 
wonderful. The settlements about 
Cape Cod multiplied by fission; and 
within twenty years of the first land- 
ing the inhabitants felt proud of it. 
In 1640 “The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam” complained, as one of 
four grievances, that “foreigners were 
allowed to come into the country and 
crowd the native born to the four 
corners of the earth.” This was the 
old Norse blood. Connecticut was 
hardly settled, by an offshoot from 
Massachusetts, before it was ready 
in turn to discharge a colony to found 
Vermont. Western and _ northern 
New York were settled almost simul- 
taneously from Vermont and Connect- 
icut. Our Connecticut pioneers found 
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the Hudson valley already settled; 
and the Mohawk valley as far west 
as Herkimer was in possession of the 
Dutch. A fort named after General 
Schuyler stood where Utica now 
spreads out its streets, and near it 
were two log houses; while a small 
group of Connecticut men were near 
Fort Stanwix, and just to the south 
Hugh White and his four sons had 
built their log house in the wilder- 
ness. They went about five miles 
farther down in the valley, and select- 
ed for a home what is now Clinton. 

It is not a litle honor to be the first 
expression of the expansive force of 
New England sentiment and _ crea- 
tiveness. The spot was wondrously 
well selected. It is notable not only 
for rich soil but for those adjustments 
of hill and valley that make it unsur- 
passed in America for a home. To- 
day, from College Hill on the west, or 
Crow Hill on the east, we look into 
a valley that is one great garden. 
Tassel Hill to the south is the high- 
est point in central New York. Paris 
Hill attracted some of the first set- 
tlers because of its fine,orchard land; 
and the Hanover hills with Chuckery 
complete a semicircle. To the north 
the valley opens toward the far off 
Deerfield hills, where Horatio Sey- 
mour had his famous farm; and the 
Trenton range, where Roger Sher- 
man found and preémpted the most 
beautiful and romantic falls in Amer- 
ica. Utica spreads out between the 
two slopes; and the Mohawk winds 
into and through Utica in its search 
for the Hudson. On a knoll in the 
very centre of these hills, then cov- 
ered with the virgin forests, the first 
settlers sat down to consider the work 
of building a town and planting New 
England ideas. 

There were either seven or eight 
or nine families in the first group; 
we need not try to decide which, for 
the whole nine were at least soon on 
the ground. There were Moses 
Foote and three sons and his son- 
in-law, Barnabas Pond, James Bron- 
son, Ludim Blodgett, Levi Sherman 
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and Solomon Hovey. Mr. Hovey 
alone had with him a wife. These 
were soon followed by thirteen others. 
They at once drew up a social com- 
pact, constituting a civil society. 
They bound themselves to obey self- 
constituted law, much after the usage 
of New England towns. For lack of 
paper this compact was written on 
the margins of old pamphlets. Every- 
thing was done by conference; and 
the voice of the majority carried. We 
do not forget that when Connecticut 
herself was settled it was by an off- 
shoot from Massachusetts, of those 
who insisted on the freest democracy 
in matters civil 
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thing these pioneers of 1796 never 
undertook: they did not break down 
individualism for communism. There 
was no attempt at holding all things 
in common; and it would do our new 
school of revolutionary political 
economists good to study the conse- 
quences. The Pilgrims about Cape 
Cod were unable to make progress so 
long as they were communistic. The 
pioneers at Clinton throve from the 
outset. They divided to each man 
his own homestead. Yet the spirit 
of cooperation was all the more alive. 
They helped build each other’s 
houses, helped butcher, helped har- 

vest, and helped 





and religious. 
Governor Win- 
throp had ad- 
vised restriction 
of suffrage, say- 
ing, “The best 
part is always 
the least part, 
and of that best 
part the wiser is 
always the less- 
er.” But the 
Connecticut 
colonies agreed 
with Hooker 
that the “foun- 
dation of au- 
thority is laid in 
the free consent 
of the people; 
the choice of 
magistrates belongs with the people; 
and they who have power to appoint 
have the right to set the bounds and 
limitations.” It was these Connecti- 
cut seceders who drew up the first 
written constitution ever known, for 
the government of their colony. By 
this constitution suffrage was a com- 
mon right of all freemen. 

It was Connecticut in every sense 
of the word that was transferred to 
central New York. The first settlers 
brought democracy unqualified—the 
same democracy that made the force 
of the whole westward movement. 
But there were also contrasts. One 
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worship. Our 
modern meth- 
ods of coopera- 
tion are new; 
but the spirit is 
not so new as 
recent literature 
would suggest. 

It was in 1636 
that a_ party 
from Dorches- 
ter and Cam- 
bridge, Massa- 
chusetts, driving 
a herd of cattle, 
that grazed by 
the way and fed 
the drivers with 
their milk, 
started to estab- 
lish Hartford, 
Wethersfield and Windsor. The 
colonists of 1786 came in the same 
manner, driving cattle before them 
and living on berries and milk. It 
would be interesting to look in upon 
their first conference on the village 
Green, held March 4, 1787. After 
their previous prospecting expedition 
they had come early, in order to make 
sure of a crop during their first sea- 
son. If this could not be secured, 
they would have to bring supplies 
from Connecticut, or obtain them of 
the Dutch settlers in the Mohawk 
valley and of the Indians. It was 
perfectly natural for a Yankee to rely 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN CLINTON, 


upon himself. Before they began to 
build there were already three log 
houses where now is Utica, seven at 
Whitestown, three at Oriskany, five 
at Rome, and three at Westmoreland. 
None of these places became of any 
importance until after Clinton had 
grown into quite a village. It was 
the nucleus of a New England settle- 
ment that had set in, and was about 
to spread over the central and west- 
ern part of the state. 

One of the first problems after 
planting was to baptize their venture 
in the forest with a name. The won- 
der is they did not call it Washington. 
But George Clinton,the governor, was 
Washington’s partner, and a nearer 
neighbor. The honor of sponsor to 
the village therefore fell to the latter. 
This Clinton family was remarkable 
for executive tact,and for several gen- 
erations stood high in _ influence. 
George Clinton was signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, fourth 
vice-president of the United States, 
and governor of the state. De Witt, 
his nephew, was not only governor, 
but candidate for president in 1812; 
and above all he was beloved as the 
most noted projector and promoter of 
the Erie Canal. I have before me a 
political circular that charges on the 
Clintons all the sins now attributed 
to Tammany. They are accused of 
farming out the fattest offices of the 
state to their own kin. “This Re- 
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YORK. 
publican Clin- 
ton and his ob- 
sequious fol- 
lowers are of- 


fended when free- 
men speak, when 
liberty triumphs.” 
Political strife 
was never. so 
full of gall as dur- 
ing the last years 
of the 18th cen- 
tury. The Clin- 
tons were bosses, 
and it cannot be 
said they were 
strictly unself- 


ish in all their 
movements; but they made New 
York an independent empire. While 
other states leaned on the gen- 
eral government for aid, New 
York under the Clintons accom- 
plished, unaided, the greatest en- 


gineering feat of the age, the Erie 
Canal. 

The wits, that had been shaped and 
sharpened around Cape Cod and 
among the rocks of Connecticut, got 
other chances at enterprise by this 
trekking out into a new frontier. A 
sleeping place was accepted under 
the roots of upturned trees, until a 
better shelter could be constructed. 
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The first “houses” 
driving crotched 
ground, across 


were made by 

stakes into the 
which were placed 
ridgepoles. Then slanted poles con- 
stituted siding, over which great 
pieces of bark made a_ covering. 
Solid log houses soon followed these 
hardly comfortable shelters. The first 
of these was begun before the close 
of 1786. 

The recognized leader of these 
pioneers was a splendidly built young 
man, over six feet in height and weli 
proportioned, named Moses Foote. 
This young fellow was as fearless as 
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they were squatting on the public do- 
main. The patentees had preceded 
them; as the patroons held the Hud- 
son River valley. In 1770 a patent 
had been issued to Daniel Cox and 
others, by the colony of New York, 
for 2,016 acres lying in the centre of 
the state; and it was in this tract 
that Clinton was found to be located. 
The patentees had offered a section 
as a gift to any twenty farmers who 
would settle upon it; but as the set- 
tlers had occupied without knowl- 
edge of this offer, they were com- 
pelled to pay ten shillings an acre. 
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he was strong. Of many of the early 
settlers stories are told that show 
how Connecticut did not send her 
weaklings to do pioneering. Judge 
White of Whitestown is said to 
have wrestled with the champion 
of the Oneidas, and thrown him with 
great force—‘nearly crushed him,” 
the legend tells us. 

The Indian title to the land had al- 
ready been extinguished by treaty, 
although the treaty line ran very 
close to what is now the west side of 
the village. The settlers were mis- 
taken, however, in supposing that 


This was a very high price under the 
circumstances. 

The village plot was supposed to 
resemble a handkerchief, folded to go 
over the shoulders, as they were then 
worn,—and for this reason was de- 
nominated the Handkerchief Lot. 
Although the Indians had no title to 
the land, they were always to be 
seen; and after fire water was sold 
them, they were to be heard. As late 
as 1840, the writer purchased war- 
whoops for a penny, and then ran in 
terror to hide. After the removal of 
a large number of the Oneidas to 
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Green Bay in Wisconsin, which took 
place about 1840, very little was seen 
of Indians in our streets. At the date 
of which I write they did not recog- 
nize that the passage of title to the 
land debarred them from hunting ana 
prowling where they chose. Some of 
them were thieves and scoundrels, 
never to be trusted; others were 
“good Indians,” and under the influ- 
ence of Kirkland and Chief Skenan- 
doah were excellent neighbors of the 
whites. Skenandoah himself was one 
of the princeliest of men, both in ap- 
pearance and character. It was soon 
found that the whites were good 
buyers of baskets, and quite sure not 
to let a hungry person go away with- 
out food. The result was that doors 
would open unceremoniously, and 
from one to five or six Indians move 
silently in, grunting, “Me hungry! 
me hungry!” or with a significant 
gesture the grunt would be,“ Basket— 
you buy—give pork.” It was soon 
found that an Indian’s palate was not 
so particular as a white man’s, and 
rusty pork with mouldy bread was 
exchanged for pretty baskets and 
smoky maplesugar. Not unfrequently 
a half dozen Indians would come 
along at the evening hour and ask for 
lodging. I do not think that this was 
often refused,—certainly not in my 
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father’s house. 
They were al- 
lowed to. stretch 


themselves on 
blankets, on the 
floor, before a 
great fire made of 
logs in the huge 
old-style fireplace. 
They went to 
sleep early, and 
they often rose be- 
fore the family— 
moving silently 
off in single file. 
On one occasion a 
bright Indian lad, 
when opening the 
door, saw a weasel 
around the chicken 
coop. Quick as a flash he drew his 
bow and shot the marauder. Bring- 
ing it in he said proudly, “Me shoot 
him! Me shoot him! Me big Injun!”’ 

The pioneers at once set about 
raising cattle and horses. This was 
a great temptation to some of the In- 
dians. As early as 1787 there is rec- 
ord of their having stolen a fat steer 
from a clearing, and hurried off with 
it. The whites, with Moses Foote as 
Captain Standish, started on the trail. 
They overtook the thieves, who de- 
nied their guilt with insulting epi- 
thets. Foote with a club whacked 
Beech Tree, the leader, felling him to 
the ground. Portions of the animal 
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were found in their 
packs, and _ the 
whole party was 
marched to jail. 
A formal trial fol- 
lowed, to which 
the chiefs of the 
tribe were sum- 
moned. The re- 
sult was payment 
for the steer, and 
a gift of ginseng 
root to compen- 
sate the party for 
the time they had 
lost in pursuing 
the thieves. Sas- 
synick, one of the 
chiefs, held a dis- 
senting opinion, 
and made the set- 
lers trouble as 
long as he lived. 
rascal. 

In 1788 there were about twenty 


He was a model 
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family accessories to the village set- 
tlement. Among the rest came Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, who, as missionary 
to the Oneidas, had been living at 
Oneida Castle, a few miles farther 
west. He took up his residence on a 
trail that ran due west from the vil- 
lage Green, at the foot of what is now 
College Hill. Here he built a small 
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WILLIAMS STREET. 


frame house, which has since been 
removed to the college campus. But 
better yet he secured some apple 
seeds from Connecticut and planted a 
nursery. When the trees were large 
enough, he transplanted them to the 
side of the hill above, where they 
grew to magnificent size, and where 
some of them are still standing, con- 
siderably over one hundred years of 
age. As seedlings they mostly bore 
small fruit, whose chief value was 
for cider; but one of them, of Belle- 
fleur blood, bore a large, fine apple, 
which is widely grafted through the 
country, and is designated the Kirk- 
land apple. 

This same year, 1788, Elkanah 
Watson, who made an excursion to 
the frontier, wrote that at Fort Schuy- 
ler (Utica) there was no tavern and 
were only a few scattered houses. At 
Whitestown he stayed one night, 
“sleeping in a log barn with horses 
and other animals—some on four 
legs, some on two.” But he added 
that settlers were constantly pouring 
in from the Connecticut hive, which 
threw off its swarms of intellectual, 
industrious, enterprising settlers— 
the best equipped of any men in the 
world to subdue and civilize the wil- 
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derness. President Dwight of Yale 
College, in order to improve his 
health, undertook a western trip in 
1799. He spoke of the soil in the 
Oriskany valley as the very best; and 
in 1815, on a_ second tour, he said: 
“The surface of Clinton is beautiful, 
and the soil is of 
the highest fertil- 
ity, while the 
people are indus- 
trious, sober, 
orderly anu pros- 
perous.” He de- 
clared that the 
people were “the 
most  harmoni- 
ous, orderly and 
pious of any in 
the northern part 
of the state of 
New York. In 
other settlements 
there is a Babel 
of languages, and all shades of char- 
acter, from the most ignorant and 
abandoned to the most virtuous and 
excellent, with a mixture of sects 
which will for a long time retard re- 
ligious order.” 

Notwithstanding Dr. Dwight’s pro- 
clivity for Federal rule, in both 
politics and church, there is no ques- 
tion but that Clinton was remarkably 
well endowed, so far as the character 
of its settlers was concerned, from 
the outset. They were peculiarly 
specialized in their characteristics, 
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and yet harmonious in all general af- 
fairs. The land was so good as to 
render them excellent returns, while 
the streams abounded in fish as well 
as water fowls. There were no mala- 
rious swamps near by, and the for- 
ests, made up of excellent timber, 
such as beech, maple, butternut, lin- 
den, elm, ash, and just to the west of 
these oak and walnut, with hemlock 
everywhere, gave them not only 
abundant firewood, but timber of the 
best quality. 

In 1800 the heads of families num- 
bered, in Kirkland, 45, in Westmore- 
land, 34, in New Hartford, 33, in 
Whitestown, 28, in Utica, 19, in 
Paris, 14, in Rome, 15. After this 
date the relative position of the set- 
tlements began rapidly to change in 
favor of Utica and Rome. In 1788 
a treaty with the Indians, negotiated 
by General Clinton, bought their 
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lands, with the exception of reserva- 
tions. All the territory west of a line 
which is now Genesee Street in Utica 
was created into a new township, 
called Whitestown. In the next year 
the first town meeting was held, ad- 
journing from Fort Stanwix to 
Whitesboro and other small settie- 
ments. 

The first demands, in the way of 
public affairs, after a town meeting, 
were a church, a school and a_ mill. 
The first religious service was held in 
the house of Captain Foote, when a 
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A STREET BY HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


printed sermon was read by Caleb 
Merrill. The forest came close about 
them, and it was true that there were 
sermons in stones, books 1n the run- 
ning brooks, and good in everything. 
In the autumn of 1788 church ser- 
vices were held by Rev. Samuel Eells 
of Bradford,Connecticut. He baptized 
twenty-three, and drew up a covenant 
of a somewhat liberal nature—for the 
time. He was an ancestor of Rev. 
James Eells of Boston, who recently 
exchanged the Calvinistic faith for 
the Unitarian. The village Green 
was a delightful spot, but none too 
good for a church. So it was on the 
Green (now the Park) that, in 1792, a 
log structure was erected and dedi- 
cated; and Rev. Dr. Norton called to 
the pastorate. His salary was thirty- 
three dollars; and he _ served the 
church after a good old-fashioned 
way for forty years. The pews were 
not rented, but sold outright. 

A mill was built in 1787, by Cap- 
tain Cassety, on the west banks of 
the Oriskany Creek, along the trail 
or road that led from the village to 
the house of Dominie Kirkland. This 
was a grand event economically ; for 
next to a first crop was the ease of 


grinding it for food. Three of the 
farmers shelled each a peck of corn, 
and drew lots to determine which 
should carry the joint grist to the 
new mill, to make the first grinding. 
Samuel Hibbard drew the longest 
grass spire, and shouldered the corn. 
Work of this sort was done for a long 
time by human shoulders, until oxen 
enough could be secured as beasts of 
burden. Horses were very scarce 
until the beginning of the next cen- 
tury; nor were horses always of 
much use on such highways as were 
to be had by pioneer work—mere 
trails, often through puddles and 
marshes. In 1788 Mr. Watson tells 
us that he was three hours in riding 
six miles; and President Dwight con- 
tinually groans over the impossible 
tracks called roads. Most of the 
early settlers came up the Mohawk 
on flatboats, as far as Utica, or, as it 
was then called, Fort Schuyler. In 
1794 a road was cut from Utica west- 
ward to the Genesee valley. In 1811 
civilization had advanced so far that 
a line of stages ran from Albany to 
Niagara Falls. 

The pathway of our pioneers was 
not always one of simple economy. 
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Bad years occurred; 
and then only by suf- 
fering could the col- 
ony get through the 
winter. Supplies 
must be brought by 
canoes up the Mo- 
hawk from Fort 
Plain, and then by 
oxen from Fort Stan- 
wix, or possibly: on 
the shoulders of the 
settlers. There was 
little money to buy 
with; but ginseng 
roots were plenty in 
the woods, and these 
brought a good price 
in Albany. Bears and 
wolves and foxes, by 
destroying the corn 
crops and the chickens, added to the 
shortness of provisions; but their 
furs and_ pelts were transformable 
into cash. Women almost invariably 
became as good hunters as the men, 
at least so far as being able to kill 
such game as approached the houses. 

Half of the Puritans in early New 
England died from early exposure 
within two years of their arrival. 
But their sons in New York were se- 
lected for their toughness of fibre; 
and not one died from exposure or 
starvation. The first death was from 
drowning; the second from the fall- 
ing of a tree. Marriages began al- 
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most as soon as they 
reached Clinton. In 
the second year Elias 
Dewey wedded Anna 
Foot; and Andrew 
Blanchard took to 
wife Maria Cook. 
The festivities were 
no less satisfactory 
for being held under 
the trees and in log 
houses. 

As you went west- 
ward from the village 
Green, the road came 
bluntly to the foot of 
a steep ascent, a little 
way west of the mill 
and the creek; and 
thence, leaving 
Dominie Kirkland’s 
house, it followed the treaty line 
to find the ridge, crowned later 
by the Oneida Academy or Hamilton 
College. On this side of the treaty 
line we are on what was Indian ter- 
ritory; but two thousand acres just 
here had been presented to Dominie 
Kirkland by his Indian friends. Along 
this highway are four houses dating 
back almost to the earliest settlers. 
One of them, stepping over into the 
eighteenth century, a curious com- 
posite of three successive carpenter- 
ings, was purchased about 1800 by 
John Powell. The older part of this 
house has been torn down; and the 
remainder stands 
as an appendix to 
the present “man- 
sion” of the col- 
lege president. 
The next house is 
standing in its en- 
tirety, and known 
as the Anderson 
house. It was 
built in such a 
wonderful way 
that it will last a 
good deal more 
than a _ hundred 
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years, if it has not 
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line. A_ third 
occupied by 


that 

house, 
Professor Oren Root, 
goes back to the earlier 
years of the century; 
as well as a fourth, 
known as the Williams 


property. All these 
houses are built on the 
well known New Eng- 
land ideal, of the best 
beech, and put to- 
gether so that they 
must be cut and sawed 
and maltreated to get 
the timbers apart. 

The New England- 
ers found bee trees inthe forests ahead 
of them wherever they went. These 
were generally hollow lindens or but- 
ternuts, and were easilyfelled. A good 
bee hunter would not only secure the 
honey, often several hundred pounds, 
but would capture the bees and hive 
them for domestic purposes. If the 
queen was secured, the swarm would 
settle down to work in the old cone- 
shaped straw hive, and add largely 
to the household comfort. In those 
early days at least half of the settlers 
had a few swarms; and occasionally 
some one would accumulatea hundred. 
The comb was melted for wax, and 
the honey after being extracted was 
kept in jars. This also consti- 
tuted one of the first articles of com- 
merce from a frontier home. Not 
recognizing the Mosaic Sabbath, the 
bees would swarm when the family 
ought to be at church. It was neces- 
sary, in June and July, to leave 
one at home, who, in case _ the 
bees came out, should hang a sheet 
from the chamber window. The good 
man at church was kept from going 
to sleep over the 39thlies by looking 
out for this possible signal. Every 
swarm was worth ten bushels of corn. 

The simplicity of life in these early 
settlements brought all into social 
fellowship. There were no classes or 
cliques, until, I am sorry to say, they 
grew up about the multiplication of 
churches. There was, however, from 
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the very outset, sharp 
political bickering. The 
few Federals hated the 
Republicans, who or- 
ganized with Jefferson 
in 1800, and took from 
them not only national 


control but local 
power. 

Clinton very early 
developed, like all 


frontier towns, its ec- 
centricities and celeb- 


rities. Among these 
one of the most not- 


able was a one-legged 
veteran, who held the 
post office for eighteen years. It 
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is a curious fact that they had 
a Sunday mail in those days, 
and nobody made protest. It was 
open at the noon hour, and peo- 


ple went over from their churches to 
get their letters. The office was just 
‘big enough for the postmaster and 
his easy-chair. Baster was an origi- 
nal humorist, who invented a new 
species of gingerbread and a new 
variety of molasses candy. ‘The lat- 
ter from its shape and size was in- 
ventoried as “cedar rails.” Sam 
Foote, the bell ringer, was also mar- 
shal on public occasions, and became 
a town scold. A town clock took 
away his glory, and broke his heart. 
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The year 1816 remains in the mem- 
ory of survivors and in tradition as 
the year without a summer. In June 
there was frost and ice everywhere, 
followed by three or tour inches of 
snow. Onthe sixth day of June, 
schools were dismissed, and _bare- 
footed children were compelled to get 
home as well as they could through 
the fast falling snow. Some pathetic 
stories are told of their sufferings. 
One lad, himself barefooted, put his 
six year old brother on his back, 
with the little fellow’s feet in the 
pockets of his roundabouts, and suc- 
ceeded, by occasionally stopping 
to rub their feet, in reaching home; 
but the little hero’s feet were badly 
lacerated and frost-bitten in his strug- 


gles. 
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Clinton very early became notable 
for its schools. Kirkland as early as 
1790 had planned an academy, in 
which he hoped to see educated both 
the whites and the Indians. Prelim- 
inary to the academy he established 
three primary schools for the red 
boys. The academy was built near 
the treaty line that separated the 
white man’s purchase from the Indian 
re ervation. Its corner stone was 
laid by Baron Steuben. This event 
is highly interesting in the evolution 
of New England life. It is the es- 
tablishment of the first academy west 
of New England boundaries. The 
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building was begun July 1, 1794 
eight years after the first settlers came 
Work was soon stopped for lack of 
funds; but = in 
1798 
rooms were fin- 
ished, and edu- 
cational work 
was begun. No 
Indian, how- 
ever, could ever 
be so far tamed 
as to be pre- 
pared for aca- 
demic work. 

In 1812 the 
Hamilton Onei- 
da Academy re- 
ceived a charter 
to become 


Hamilton Col- 
lege. The first faculty consisted 
of Azel Backus, president; Rev. 
Seth Norton, professor of  lan- 


guages; Josiah Noyes, professor of 
chemistry; Theodore Strong, tutor 
3ackus was aé_ really wonderful 
man for any period. He _ was 
invaluable as an executive for the 
new college. ‘oyes was a genius, 
perhaps the mc t original thinker and 
investigator thet ever trod _ the 
campus of Hamilton College as in- 
structor. The early death of Backus 
was a loss that could not be entirely 
filled. His successor, Rev. Henry 
Davis, was, however, a man of ad- 
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mirable scholarship and persistency 
of character, lacking only in tact. 
Elected at the same time to Yale and 
Hamilton, he preferred Hamilton. 
The presidents who have followed 
Davis have constituted a list of men 
of eminent ability, either as scholars 
or as executives, or both. 

The exaltation of the academy to 
the collegiate ranks led almost at 
once to the establishment of a new 
academy. In 1815 a building was 
erected, which was demolished, with 
all its inlaid cameos of tradition, only 
as late as 1899. During the interim 
a school of academic rank was sus- 
tained in a private house. Here 
Mark Hopkins got his preparatory 
training. Time was kept in this 
school by a pendulum attached to a 
string in the ceiling and set in vibra- 
tion. The recesses as well as the 
recitations were one or more vibra- 
tions long. It is rumored that the 
boys had a way of preventing these 
vibrations from coming too quickly 
to an end. 

In 1817 Clinton opened its first ad- 
vanced school for girls. This depart- 
ment is still in existence as the cele- 
brated Houghton Seminary, which at 
present is in the very efficient and 
popular charge of Professor A. G. 
Benedict and Mrs. Benedict. While 
coéducation of the two departments 
was not established, there was co- 
operation of the teachers—which oc- 
casionally was prolonged into a life 
union. The Royce Seminary opened 
in 1814 as a boarding and day school 
for young ladies; and it became 
famous even in New England and 
Canada. 

Dr. Griffis in his “Pilgrims in Their 
Three Homes” notes that Holland 
had bathed the Pilgrim in an atmos- 
phere of wholesome scepticism, and 
the Leyden church thrived in the 
tonic air. Central iiew York early 
became the headquarters of a stout 
battle over theological matters. It 
was a struggle that brought out some 
splendid forensic passages. In 1831 
the Universalists located a state sem- 
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inary at Clinton. It included a theo 
logical as well as academic depart 
ment. Large buildings were erecte: 
on commanding sites; and the insti- 
tution did excellent work until about 
1880, when a denominational quarrel 
took the school to Fort Plain. The 
most familiar of the workers in the 
Clinton Liberal Institute, as it was 
called, were Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Saw 
yer (who recently died at a great age 
at Tufts College), and his accom 
plished literary wife. 

As if all these schools could not 
supply Clinton with necessary intel- 
lectual accommodations, in 1832 Rev. 
Hiram H. Kellogg opened a sem- 
inary for young ladies, on a basis of 
furnishing support for such as were 
unable to pay their tuition fees. The 
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annual charges for board and tuition 
never exceeded $120 per year. Many 
young ladies received their education 
at a cost not exceeding $50 per year. 
Mary Lyon visited Mr. 
Kellogg’s school while 
she was working out the 
great inspiration which 
gave birth to Holyoke. 
Oberlin and Knox Col- 
leges were also deeply 
indebted to this Clinton 
enterpise. It must be re- 
membered that Asa 
Mahan. the first presi- 
dent of Oberlin, received 
his collegiate education 
in Clinton. Nor does this 
list, eminent as it is, in- 
clude all the schools of 
Clinton; but it shows 
how this village 
became a_ great 
educational centre, 
and why it was 
known everywhere 
as “the village of 
schools.” 

For half a cen- 
tury Clinton was a 
nucleus of farm- 
ing life. No one 
came thither with 
any other intent 
but to take up the 
land and till it for 
his own sus- 
tenance. Around 
the village Green 
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were the store, the post office, a doc- 
tor’s residence, a school, an old-time 
tavern; and close by the last was a 
tailor’s shop. There, on a high bench, 
sat a wooden legged tailor, stitching 
with all his might and keeping time 
with gossip. After a little came a 
tinsmith, and a blacksmith, and a sil- 
versmith, Orrin Sykes, whose tongue 
was the keenest and wit the sharpest 
in the village. Yet all of these ex- 
isted not for themselves, but because 
of the farms and farmers. The latter 
for the most part made their own 
shoes, their own soap, their own can- 
dles, cloth and carpets, and did their 
own weaving, sewing, dressmaking 
and knitting. It was as late as 1830 
before the steam age set in, and stole 
nearly all these indus- 
tries away from the farm 
home, and carried them 
to factories. One wool- 
len mill was ventured as 
early as 1810, but it 
failed; however, a fulling 
mill was soon started for 
the purpose of fulling 
and dyeing home-made 
cloth, and this enterprise 
prospered. There were 
also early ventures in the 
way of establishing tan- 
neries, potteries and a 
nail factory. One at 
least of the Connecti- 
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cut boys tanned his own 
leather, and made shoes 
for himself and his neigh- 
bors when the weather 
prevented his farm work. 
Others could shoe their 
own horses; still others 
could do a fair turn at 
mason work; while not 
one would allow that 
ordinary carpentry work 
was beyond his skill. 


During the war of 
1812-14 the dreadful 
bungling of General 


Dearborn and the cow- 


PROFESSOR 
ardly performances of 1 
General Wilkinson involved _ this 
section. The tariff question, which 


followed the war, from 1816 to 1832, 
found among the manufacturers of 
central New York the most strenuous 
advocates of protection. Meanwhile 
the organization of the State Anti- 
slavery Society, in Utica, found a few 
of the residents of Clinton adherents. 
The mob of 1831 drove out of the 
city, together with Gerrit Smith and 
Alvan Stewart and Beriah Green, 
who were from adjacent towns, three 
or four Clinton residents, among 
whom were William Alexander and 
John Powell. The temperance refor- 
mation, begun by Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, in 1818, swept rapidly to the 
western edge of the field of New Eng- 
land pioneers. Sideboards went out 
and distilleries were broken up. 
President Penny of Hamilton Col- 
lege, in 1826, wrote to Ireland such a 
glowing account of the revolution 
going on in the United States, that 
his letter set all Great Britain on fire. 

The terrible destruction of orchards 
made by General Sullivan’s troops did 
not include those of the Oneidas and 
Tuscaroras, who were our allies. The 
latter tribe left as a legacy to the 
white men a superb grove of apple 
trees long known as the Indian 
Orchard. From this orchard came 
an excellent apple that is still culti- 
vated as the Indian Rareripe. The 
Indians never planted their fruit trees 
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in rows, but scattered 
about as if by the hand of 
nature. Naaman Good- 
sell owned a part of the 
Kirkland orchard; but he 
did more, sending to 
Connecticut for grafts of 
old standard fruit, which 
he shared with his neigh- 
bors. Rev. Dr. Norton 
and George Bristol were 
also specially enthusias- 
tic horticulturists. Be- 
sides these, three other 
names became noted as 
propagators of orchard 
fruits. These were Dr. 
Seth Hastings, whose pear orchard 
was the pride of the town; John 
Powell, whose farming was supple- 
mented by fruit culture, and who 
had grafted the old Kirkland orchard 
with greenings, spitzenbergs, pound 
sweets and harvest boughs; and 
Josiah Noyes, professor of chemistry 
in Hamilton College, who cultivated 
the first Clinton grape, and whose 
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peach trees and pear trees were 
equallyfamous. The writer reinembers 
the excitement caused by the intro- 
duction of Bergamott pears and 
other new fruits. It was curious to 
find reproduced in the seedlings of old 
Connecticut apples the quality and 
the characteristics of the families 
from which they came. 

A little later, John Hastings, Rev. 
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A. D. Gridley and John E. Elliot be- 
came eminent advisers in horticul- 
ture; and each created a place of 
beauty—which, alas, was not “a joy 
forever.” But to no one does Clin- 
ton owe more in the way of landscape 
work than to Professor Oren Root 
and his wife. These were indeed 
born to the glen, as others are born 
to the manor. Root’s Glen went far- 
ther, and created a college campus 
unsurpassed in the United States. 

A final outcome of this horticultural 
work was the formation of the Clin- 
ton Rural Art Society. It was or- 
ganized in 1854, and is therefore 





Our pinoeer farrffers very early dis- 
covered that they were turning up 
with their ploughs lumps of iron ore. 
They were not ignorant of the nature 
of the ore; yet they did not compre- 
hend the great value of the wealth un- 
der their feet. They were land tillers 
and not miners. But about the mid- 
dle of the century it began to be com- 
prehended that the deposits of iron 
ore ran, with great richness, north- 
east and southwest, through the 
whole town, as well as through the 
adjacent towns. In 1852 the Frank- 
lin Iron Furnace was built; and the 
ore, which had been shipped pre- 





on 








viously to Pennsyl- 
vania, was smelted 
at home. Mining 
grew to be a dom- 
inating industry. 
The Franklin Fur- 
nace is at present 
run by the Mark 
Hanna Company of 
Cleveland under 
the most _ skilful 
management of R. 
P. Patterson. 
Meanwhile a 
great industry had 
grown up from the 
discovery that the 
limestone char- 
“| acter of the soil 
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nearly ready for its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. It has been a pioneer in the 
way of town improvement—planting 
trees, and discussing all sorts of rural 
topics at its monthly meetings. The 
present president is Professor A. D. 
Morrill of Hamilton College, a man 
whose cultivated taste in rural af- 
fairs matches well his scientific attain- 
ments. Professor Edward North, an 
octogenarian this year, still remains 
a hearty codperator. This society has 
made it possible to add to the defini- 
tion of Clinton as the “town of 
schools” the “town of beautiful gar- 
dens and homes.” It has the finest 
hedges in the United States. 


was peculiarly 
well adapted to the 
growing of hops. This industry grad- 
ually overspread three or four coun- 
ties, until the product rivalled that of 
old Kent in England. I do not think 
it is possible to determine whether 
hop growing has been a blessing or a 
curse to central New York. It cer- 
tainly made very serious inroads on 
other crops, demanding that time and 
care which should have been be- 
stowed more largely upon potatoes 
and corn, while fertilizers were ab- 
sorbed and the soil was exhausted. 
The annual inroad of pickers, of a 
class gathered from the lower level of 
city life, tends to let down the morals 
of our rural population. Very few 
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have made fortunes by hop growing, 
while auctions have increased forty- 
fold. 

It was a great day for Clinton when 
the first coach ran to Utica. Some- 
what later came the day of the long 
omnibus. The Erie Canal was fin- 
ished through Utica in 1825. Dur- 
ing its building the dry bed had been 
used as a highway for those pioneers 
who came in largely increasing troops 
westward from New England. On 
my desk is a blue pitcher commemo- 
rative of the finishing of this canal. 
It is inscribed to “The grand Erie 
Canal! a splendid monument of the 
enterprise and resources of the state 
of New York! Indebted for its early 
commencement and rapid completion 
to the active energies, preéminent 
talents and enlightened policy of 
De Witt Clinton, late governor of the 
state.” Settlements had by this time 
spread as far as Buffalo; while an- 
other clientage from Massachusetts 
was rapidly filling up the Western 
Reserve as far as Cleveland. A let- 
ter written in 1839 says: “I came from 
Chicago to Buffalo in the short space 
of seven days and six nights. I am 
about twenty-four hours in advance 
of the mail.”” The plank road era be- 
gan in 1846. Planks served very 
well to bridge the way to the next 
great change, which was to be inau- 
gurated by steam power. 
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In 1834-35 our Yankee settlement 
was suddenly brought into contact 
with a gang of Irish laborers, who 
had been imported to dig the Chenan- 
go, one of the lateral canals of the 
state. Few of the old settlers had 
ever before seen an Irishman. This 
is more than can be said of the pres- 
ent generation; for now many of our 
best farms are owned by and success- 
fully managed by Irish-American citi- 
zens. In 1867, after several futile at- 
tempts at establishing a railroad, a 
steam road was completed throug): 
Clinton to the south; while the Rome 
and Clinton Company was organizedin 
1869. After this, civilization marched 
on without a check. To ride on top 
of one of the old stagecoaches, with 
twelve passengers, and twelve more 
inside, was packing and piling in a 
democratic way that the people of the 
present day would resent. I remem- 
ber one such ride in the hop season, 
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when perched on top of the baggage, 
which was always piled on the roof of 
the coach, rode a fiddler, who gave us 
delightful music as the sun went 
down over the western hills and we 
bowled proudly into town. 

The stage drivers snorted defiance 
and contempt at the iron horse; but, 
alas for them, they were soon com- 
pelled to retire beaten. The old 
coaches were dragged under sheds, 
where they still stand as decaying rel- 
ics of the “good old times.” Among 
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those who did most to advance the 
railroad interests of Clinton were 
William S. Bartlett and Dr. James I. 
Scollard. The latter is still president 
of the Rome and Clinton road, and 
active in every other direction. He 
is specially noted for his half dozen 
model farms. Railroad facilities are 
excellent in every direction. The 
()ntario and Western connects north- 
ward with Utica and the New York 
Central, and southward with Bing- 
hamton and New York City. The 
New York Central is eight miles dis- 
tant; but the West Shore is reached 
three mies from the village Park, at 
Clark’s Mills. A trolley to Utica is 
projected. 

The first newspaper was printed in 
July, 1846, as the Clinton Signal. It 
is now the Clinton Courier, edited by 
James Sykes and his son, Harrv 
Sykes, members of one of Clinton's 
oldest and most enterprising families. 
The Advertiser is a young rival, pub- 
lished by Platt Osborn. The close 
proximity of Utica makes a daily 
paper impossible and a weekly diffi- 
cult. Another Clinton boy, Amos 


Kellogg, was the founder and for a 
long while editor of the School Journal 
of New York and Chicago, one of the 
earliest papers in the country to ad- 
vocate advanced principles of educa- 
tion, and to-day one of the most ably 
conducted journals in the United 
States. 

The first bank of Clinton was 
opened in 1845, by Orrin Gridley, 
who had been a captain in the war of 
1812, but later became Indian agent, 
and the conspicuous founder of a 
wealthy and _ intellectual family. 
Among his sons was the well known 
writer, Rev. A. D. Gridley. The 
present admirably conducted banking 
house is in charge of Hayes & Co. 
Samuel Comstock, a major general 
in the war of 1812, became proprietor 
of a bookstore, and with it estab- 
lished an express office, which is now 
the office of the Adams Express. 

The first telegraph company was 
established in 1854. This was ab- 
sorbed by the Western Union. The 
present office is served by the veteran 
telegrapher, Colonel J. T. Watson. 
Farmers’ telephone lines are being 
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put up with great rapidity, all of them 
being connected with village lines and 
a central office. Stanley Powell, the 
young constructor and proprietor of 
these lines, finds his work cordially 
welcomed by the people. Wires ex- 
tending eight miles across the town 
enable remote farms to come within 
speaking distance, not only of each 
other, but of stores, depots and doc- 
tors’ offices. The isolation of farm 
life is being rapidly abrogated. Tele- 
phone concerts are frequently en- 
joyed; and I am told that the ladies 
hold telephone tea parties; that is, 
they drink their own tea and distrib- 
ute the gossip. 

Not a place in New York state is 
better furnished by nature as a sum- 
mer resort than Clinton; and this the 
people are gradually finding out. 
The mineral springs, the superb 
scenery, the pure air, the abundance 
of all sorts of fruit combine to draw 
here those who love nature or who 
need re-creation. These mineral 
springs, although but recently dis- 
covered, are developing every variety 
of medicinal properties; and the 
waters are being shipped not only 
through the United States, but to for- 
eign countries. They wait some wise 
Dr. Foster or Dr. Jackson to combine 
their interests, and turn them to their 
best use. There is not a spot in the 
Eastern States more perfectly fur- 
nished for a great sanitarium and 
health retreat. The same range of 
hills on which Hamilton College is 
seated runs .to the south for a good 
mile, knobbed and_ glenned all the 
way with the most perfect homestead 
spots, before which rolls away the 
valley of the Oriskany. Just at theend 
of the mile, this range bends to meet 
the hills that circuit the mineral 
springs. Here a fairy island, lying 
in the middle of the Oriskany Creek, 
is the home of our artist, Mrs. San- 
ford; and ferns and wild flowers make 
a garden, half wild and half tame. At 
the north end of this range is the old, 
large and well preserved farmhouse 
of Lyman Harding. Looking to the 
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north, instead of the south, we come 
upon the summer residence of Joseph 
Rudd of Utica, built on a command- 
ing location. 

The Union schoolhouse is an im- 
pressive structure on Marvin Street, 
where Professor Percy L. Wight 
presides with admirable tact. Ona 
bluff running east and west and com- 
manding superb sunsets, we find 
Houghton Seminary, the home of 
General Charles H. Smyth, and the 
White Seminary. About the Park 
are the residences of Dr. J. I. Scollard 
and Mrs. O. S. Williams and_ the 
Willard and the Clinton houses. 
Among the more beautiful cottage 
homes, is that of Colonel Bron- 
son, whose empty sleeve and portly 
form link us to the war of 1861; 
and Christmas Hill, a very unique 
and wonderful knob, which is the 
summer home of Robert S. Rudd 
of New York City. Rev. Dr. Wheel- 
er’s school for boys is not only an 
excellent institution, but is located in 
an ideally complete landscape garden. 
rhe old high school building is now 
occupied by a prosperous and unique 
industry, the manufacture of Cedar- 
ine, by “Cedarine Allen.” One of 
the founders of the village has his 
name perpetuated by Julia Bronson, 
postmistress under Presidents Cleve- 
land and Harrison. One only of the 
signs that hang about the village re- 
calls the early settlers—that bearing 
the name of Stebbins. There is a snug 
opera house, and there are halls occu- 
pied by granges and many orders; 
while the elegant home of the Sken- 
andoah Club is the resort of our 
voung men for social good fellow- 
ship. There are several clubs in which 
the women discuss history, domestic 
economy and social life. The one 
church of our fathers has multiplied 
to six. Four of these at least are full 
of vitality—the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, the Episcopal and the 
Catholic. Father Riley of the Cath- 
olic church practises as well as 
preaches the virtues of charity, hope 
and faith. To our postmaster and to 
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Clinton Grange we owe the recent 
introduction of rural mail delivery. 
Electric lighting has come about by 
the indomitable energy of Thomas 
McBride, assisted ably by Hon. James 
L. Dempsey. The village owes much 
of its present enterprise to the public 
spirit, tact and popularity of its pres- 
ident, T. T. Thompson, who is sus- 
tained admirably bythe Village Board. 
Among the more recent industries es- 
tablished is a canning factory. There 
is also a mill established to grind iron 
ore into a useful paint, which com- 
mands a large sale. 

The centennial of the arrival of the 
first settlers at Clinton was held in 
1896. President Grover Cleveland, 
who was an old-time Clinton school- 
boy and resident, was present as 
guest of honor. The welcoming ad- 
dress was made by E. P. Powell, his- 
torical sketch given by Professor A. 
G. Hopkins, the oration by Professor 


Oren Root, and poem by Clinton 
Scollard. At the banquet which 
closed the day, among _ others, 


speeches were heard from Elihu Root, 
now secretary of war, also a Clinton 
boy; S. N. D. North, another Clin- 
ton boy, now well known throughout 
New England as secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association; 
George H. Woodruff and Dr. A. Nor- 
ton Brockway of New York City, 
both of whom were also Clinton boys. 
Ellis H. Roberts, now United States 
treasurer, who was one of the speak- 
ers, said of the centennial: “July was 
in its prime yesterday, and the hills 
overlooking Clinton were in their full 
dress, for the celebration of the hun- 
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dredth year since the first settlers 


chose their home. The railroads 
found it impossible to move the 
great crowd to the village promptly. 
Clinton may well be proud of its 
centennial celebration, so worthy 
of its natural advantages, its in- 
telligent population and its inspiring 
history.” 

The writer remembers the begin- 
ning of the steam age; and now 


the snorting of steam is_ heard 
through the valley all day and 
all night. He also remembers 


the last slave—after emancipation in 
1827—old “Kate,” doubled to nearly 
a right angle with hard labor, but 
stubbing her last years, down to 1840, 
in freedom. Nor is it out of his mem- 
ory when the first match was pur- 
chasable, and the first lump of coal 
was used for fuel. Professor Avery 
of Hamilton College made in Clinton 
the first sun picture west of Albany; 
and I well remember with what child- 
like enthusiasm he hastened through 
the streets, from house to house, ex- 
claiming, “See what the sun is about!” 
Letters cost us eighteen and three- 
fourths cents apiece ; and newspapers 
were as rare as white blackbirds. 
Now we are ready for a new century 
and its evolutions and revolutions 
When Connecticut and Vermont ex- 
panded to central New York, the dis- 
tance traversed and the dangers 
undergone were an innovation ten 
times as great as when the Vermont 
admiral went on to Manila. Before 
the year 2000 these sens of New 
England will probably have got clear 
around the globe. 
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AT GLOUCESTER. 


Cora Linn Daniels. 


HE vine clings close to the wall, 
T The wind moans low in the tree; 
I hear the sound of the winter rain, 
And my sad soul pines for thee. 
My sad soul pines for my only love, 
And my own love pines for me. 


The sun shines bright on the hill, 
The wind blows fresh on the plain; 
I hear the boom of the dancing sea, 
And my glad soul sings again. 
My gay heart cries to my only love, — 
My brave love out on the main. 





The moonlight silvers the bay, 
The wind sweeps cold up the shore; 
I hear the shouts of the fisher folk 
As they come to land once more ;— 
My soul doth tremble, my only love, 
| As it never trembled before. 





I sit in my little cot ;— 
My heart it is sore afraid; 
| Wives, children and mothers welcome their own; 
But who doth come to the maid? 
And wilt thou pass me, my only love, 
Who have waited and watched and prayed? 


\ They all go by but one. 
; “Be brave, my child, be brave!” 
The snow drifts over the frozen sand; 
And I lie here by his grave! 
O, heart of my heart—that such deathless love 
As mine had no power to save! 








ROGER WOLCOTT AS GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Francis Hurtubis, Jr. 


He did not fall 
Like drooping flowers that no man 
noticeth, 
But like a great branch of some stately tree, 
Rent in a tempest and flung down to earth, 
Thick with green leafage. 


the superlative, Emerson regret- 

ted the growing intemperance in 
speech, and said that, from want of 
skill to convey quality, we hope to 
move admiration by quantity. To 
those who did not know Roger Wol- 
cott, the great accordant strain of 
lamentation which burst from the 
people on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber last, when he passed away, may 
have seemed superlative; but it did 
not seem so to those who had known 
well the goodness of his heart and 
the nobility of his soul. To them he 
was all that he was now proclaimed ; 
to them no stronger, gentler, more 
chivalric or more patriotic citizen, 
no more ideal magistrate, no truer 
son of Massachusetts ever lived. 

When, in 1892, Roger Wolcott was 
honored with the nomination of Lieu- 
tenant Governor by the Republican 
party of Massachusetts, he was not, 
as the Romans were wont to say in 
olden times, a new man. So far as 
having honors transmitted to him by 
his ancestors went, he was very an- 
cient. For more than two centuries 
his family had held a distinguished 
position in the colonial, revolutionary 
and constitutional periods of this 
country, and they had left a reputa- 
tion for integrity, ability and patriot- 
ism which will endure as long as the 
history of those periods endures. 
More than that, Roger Wolcott him- 
self had already given fearless, faith- 
ful and intelligent service to the pub- 
lic as a councilman of the city of Bos- 
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[: his observations on the use of 


ton and as a member of the popular 
branch of the General Court. When, 
therefore, he was selected, in 1892, as 
one of its standard bearers, his party 
proved its foresight and wisdom; for 
it brought forward a man who was to 
reflect great credit upon the party 
and to add lustre to the chief magis- 
tracy which had already been graced 
by so many distinguished men. 

His career began with the last year 
of the administration of Governor 
Russell. Circumstances and his per- 
sonality brought him into promi- 
nence as a member of the Executive 
Council. Being of a different politi- 
cal faith from that of the Governor, 
and having a strong desire to do his 
duty faithfully as he saw it, his posi- 
tion was at all times a delicate one; 
yet he preserved throughout perfect 
courtesy and perfect consistency. He 
gave his support to the Governor 
whenever he believed he was war- 
ranted in so doing, and differed from 
him wherever his judgment could not 
honestly approve. 

During the next two years he 
served as the lieutenant of Governor 
Greenhalge, who had succeeded Gov- 
ernor Russell. He was now asso- 
ciated with a man of his own party,and 
as he had little, if any, occasion to 
differ with his chief, he worked in 
harmony with the entire policy of the 
administration. Governor Greenhalge 
has left us his testimony to the abil- 
ity and fidelity of his lieutenant in the 
following words: 

“A truer servant of the people in 
the Executive Council or anywhere 
else I have never found. Petty jeal- 
ousy or inordinate desire for political 
preferment never entered his mind. 
Through all the trials of a difficult 
vear I found but one line of action on 
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his part and that was patriotic, intel- 
ligent business service to the Com- 
monwealth. I have made him chair- 
man of every important committee in 
the Executive Council, and his work 
has been performed as accurately and 
as efficiently as could be done by any 
man. He is a true son of Massachu- 
setts, with a great record of his ances- 
try before himself, which, even as a 
stranger, | am bound to revere.” 

On March 5, 1896, when he had 
already served as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor for three years and more, Roger 
Wolcott was, by the death of Govy- 
ernor Greenhalge, called upon to as- 
sume the duties of chief executive. 
In this first year’s administration, it 
will not be forgotten what tact, sym- 
pathy and dignity he showed under 
sad and trying circumstances. Per- 
haps the most important of his acts 
during the year in his relation to the 
Legislature was his veto of a bill 
which had passed the Legislature by 
methods which, to say the least, had 
aroused not only the executive, but 
the entire community. In vetoing 
this measure the Governor said: “It 
has such exceptional, unnecessary 
and, in my judgment, injurious privi- 
leges and powers, that in its present 
form I cannot give it my approval.” 

In the fall of that year he was nom- 
inated for continuance in the office 
which he then held. That he proved 
a tower of strength to the party and 
a fit leader in a remarkable campaign 
was made clear by the fact that he 
was elected by the largest popular 
majority ever given to a candidate for 
that office. His first inaugural address 
was concise, businesslike and sound. 
Not a phrase can be found in it which 
would link him to any party. His 
idea was that he was the Governor 
of all the people and that, in assum- 
ing the administration of their affairs, 
he could not apear as the representa- 
tive of any party. From his years of 
service as Licutenant Governor and 
Acting Governor, he came to the 
chief magistracy familiar with every 
branch of the government. He had 


shown marked ability and untiring 
industry in dealing with his responsi- 
ble duties. The General Court of 1897 
passed five hundred and thirty acts 
and ninety-eight resolves, which re- 
ceived the Governor's approval. Six 
acts were returned with his objec- 
tions, all of which failed to pass over 
his veto. Other matters coming to 
his hand received the same conscien- 
tious care and consideration. He did 
not hesitate to meet differences of 
opinion when his sense of duty called 
for it, and the Commonwealth found 
in him what it values more than any- 
thing else in a public servant, the as- 
surance that he was a man ot convic- 
tions and had the courage to assert 
them. His administration met with 
the approval of the people without re- 
gard to party. Upon his renomina- 
tion in the fall of 1897, Governor 
Wolcott modestly showed his high 
appreciation of the honor and com- 
pliments paid him when he said: “I 
am content to believe that the people 
of this Commonwealth concede to me 
at least an honest purpose so to ad- 
minister the office of Governor as to 
best conduce to the equal advantage 
of all the people of the Common- 
wealth.” 

On the sixth of January, 1898, he 
assumed the duties of the executive 
for the second time, with the same 
high purpose that had characterized 
his previous official conduct. The 
year brought with it the usual labors 
and the additional burden of the Span- 
ish War, all of which were borne 
cheerfuliy and effectively. His zeal 
and patience were equal to that of 
any soldier in the field; and if the 
people of the Commonwealth can 
look back upon their record in that 
struggle with a feeling of just pride, 
they must say that much of its suc- 
cess was the result of the untiring ef- 
forts of Roger Wolcott. When war 
was declared, in April, 1898, the 
country was wholly unprepared to 
meet a formidable and energetic foe; 
but under his lead Massachusetts 
proved herself worthy of her record 
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in the great civil strife. On the very 
day after war was formally declared 
by Congress, the First Regiment 
Heavy Artillery, M. V. M., fully 
armed and equipped, was sent to Fort 
Warren, and on May 9g it was mus- 
tered into the service of the United 
States, that service to date from April 
26, and this is believed to have been 
the first regiment so mustered into 
service during the late war. Late on 
the afternoon of April 27, definite or- 
ders were received regarding the 
number and method of filling the 
quota required of the Commonwealth 
under the President’s call, dated April 
23, for 125,000 troops. The quota as- 
signed to Massachusetts was to con- 
sist of four regiments of infantry and 
of three heavy batteries. On the day 
following, the Second, Ninth, Eighth 
and Sixth Regiments of Infantry, 
M. V. M., were designated by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott to be offered the priv- 
ilege of volunteering in the service of 
the United States. The entire First 
Regiment Heavy Artillery was imme- 
diately offered to the national gov- 
ernment, and was accepted in place 
of the three batteries of heavy artil- 
lery specified in the call. On May 
12, the Second Regiment left the 
Commonwealth for Florida; and it 
was followed on the 15th by the 
Eighth Regiment, ordered to Geor- 
gia. On the 2oth and 31st, the Sixth 
and Ninth Regiments respectively 
left for Virginia. All these troops 
were furnished by the Common- 
wealth with such equipment in arms, 
clothing, tentage, commissary and 
surgical supplies as rendered them, 
by. universal admission, among the 
most thoroughly equipped regiments 
furnished during the war by any 
state. In addition to the above men- 
tioned troops, the Naval Brigade of 
the state saw effective and efficient 
service in the blockading squadron 
and in coast defence duty; and large 
numbers of Massachusetts men were 
in the U. S. Signal Corps and the 
First U. S. Engineers. The total 
number of men entering the service 
of the United States from Massachu- 


setts was between 11,000 and 12,000, 
being some 3,000 in excess of the 
quota asked for in the two calls of 
the President. 

Many difficult and _ perplexing 
questions presented themselves at 
every step of the military prepara- 
tions which were necessary to respond 
to the calls of the President with the 
utmost promptitude; but the troops 
that went forth to the war were in the 
highest possible condition of eff- 
ciency and equipment. The labors of 
the year which followed were exceed- 
ingly arduous; but Governor Wol- 
cott sustained them all with the same 
spirit of enthusiastic loyalty and pa- 
triotism which pervaded the entire 
community, and the citizens of the 
Commonwealth have abundant cause 
to be proud of the record made. 

Having already had two entire 
years in the governorship, with the 
unexpired term of Governor Green- 
halge, there was some feeling among 
a certain class that he should not be 
renominated. This however had 
little, if any, weight with the public; 
and a renomination and a reélection 
came as a matter of course. The year 
1899 brought with it the usual 
amount of legislation. Of the whole 
number of bills presented to him for 
approval, three were vetoed. Of 
these, one providing for the exten- 
sion of civil service exemption to vet- 
erans of the Spanish War was sus- 
tained; while the one regarding days 
of grace on sight drafts and the one 
to exempt certain trades unions from 
the laws relating to fraternal benefi- 
ciary organizations were passed over 
his vetoes. Governor Wolcott, how- 
ever, always believed that he was 
right in taking the action he did. 
From the close of the legislative ses- 
sion to the end of the year he was 
kept busy with matters of public im- 
portance which attracted attention 
even beyond the borders of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Governor Wolcott not only pos- 
sessed the general qualifications that 
are found in high character and in- 
tellectual ability, but he had in a high 
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degree the special capacity and in- 
clination for the work essential to a 
proper discharge of the duties of the 
office of Governor of Massachusetts, 
which is no sinecure. His seven 
years of service in the Executive De- 
partment were years of work indeed. 
Day by day he was at his desk in the 
Executive Chamber early and late. 
He reached the office daily at quarter 
of nine, often earlier, having already 
labored an hour or more at his State 
Street office, conducting private af- 
fairs. He would immediately take up 
the morning’s mail, but seldom was 
able to get through it before the ar- 
rival of visitors. Never was he so 
busy, however, that his mail or other 
official business prevented him from 
receiving his callers. He never forgot 
that he was the people’s servant. 
However, he never left his office 
before clearing his desk. That was 
his method. He planned everything 
as far as possible in advance, and he 
tried hard to carry out his plans. He 
made it a matter of duty to keep 
punctually any appointment, whether 
to meet a person or to attend any 
public gathering to which he had ac- 
cepted an invitation. When he had 
made an engagement, nothing but 
physical incapacity would prevent his 
keeping it. After he had cleared his 
desk and felt assured that nothing of 
importance would be likely to de- 
mand his attention, he left his office 
in the afternoon to take up other 
cares and responsibilities. 

There was never any yearning on 
Governor Wolcott’s part to parade 
in public, but as the people’s repre- 
sentative he felt it his duty to re- 
spond to some of their demands for 
his presence. The invitations to 
purely public functions which he re- 
ceived in one year were nearly six 
hundred, and during his terms of of- 
fice as Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor he made more than five 
hundred speeches and addresses. Add 
to the work which the preparation of 
these involved, the time and thought 
necessary for some ninety state pa- 
pers, including addresses to the Leg- 


islature and proclamations, and we 
get an idea of some of the things 
which he as the executive of Massa- 
chusetts was called upon to do. But 
this is far from being the sum total 
of his work. During each session of 
the General Court he had to pass 
upon some six hundred acts and re- 
solves, inspect all the penal and char- 
itable institutions of the state, pre- 
side over some half-hundred meet- 
ings of the Executive Council, make 
some one hundred and fifty important 
appointments each year, not to men- 
tion some twelve hundred less im- 
portant ones, and receive and listen 
to the innumerable visitors who 
cailed upon him. 

In filling public offices Governor 
Wolcott has been more than once ac- 
cused of neglecting to give due con- 
sideration to the rank and file of his 
party. The accusation is unjust. But 
one motive inspired Governor Wol- 
cott’s appointments, and that was a 
desire to secure for the people the 
best available public servant; but one 
horizon was in his eye, and that the 
limits of the Commonwealth. He 
maintained a high standard, and pro- 
ceeded with the care and discretion 
that were natural to him. He was ever 
solicitous for the honor of the state 
and the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice. He had a proper regard for 
public opinion. The approval of good 
men was dear to him, as it should be 
to every public man. 

In dealing with applications for 
pardons, Governor Wolcott exercised 
also the greatest possible care. He 
was not, as has been said, ultra con- 
servative in this respect. He pro- 
ceeded with due deliberation, and 
was often obliged to decline requests 
for a hearing, owing to the total lack 
of merit in the petitioner’s case. This 
is not an uncommon action for gov- 
ernors to take. Scores of petitions 
were yearly presented to him by in- 
mates of the penal institutions of the 
Commonwealth, only a small per- 
centage of which, however, he be- 
lieved it his duty to grant. While he 
was Acting Governor and Governor, 
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not less than one hundred and fifty 
pardons were issued. This number 
is, if anything, a little in excess of 
the number granted by his imme- 
diate predecessors. 

As a speaker Governor Wolcott 
was simple and direct. His voice was 
rich and full toned, his accent very 
clear, and his gestures always natural. 
He did not indulge, to any great ex- 
tent, in metaphor or in rhetorical 
display. His political speeches were 
usually of a formal character, not 
argumentative nor partisan, but with 
an occasional burst of eloquence. 
Whenever he spoke extemporane- 
ously, he was often humorous and 
brilliant. There was a strong vein of 
humor in his make-up; but he did not 
allow it to get the better of him. He 
never let slip a remark, in his whole 
public career, at which either party 
or the candidate in opposition to him 
could take offence. On the stump 
and in friendly talk at the club or 
elsewhere, he was at once courteous 
and fearless in discussing political 


issues. His presence was always 
commanding and gracious. 
A distinguishing characteristic, 


one which gave him social and per- 
sonal eminence, was his uniform 
courtesy. This quality in him every- 
body recognized. He never walked 
the streets of his native city without 
attracting favorable attention. The 
people could not pass him without 
feeling that they had passed some- 
body. He looked it. By some it is 
thought to have been due to his 
handsome face and physique, to his 
bodily grace and dignity. That may 
in.a measure be true. But when a 
man walks through the streets of a 
crowded and busy city and brings 
forth a salutation from newsboy, 
cartman, laborer, merchant, and soci- 
ety man alike, there must be some- 
thing more to him than mere phys- 
ical beauty. There must be some- 
thing in his eye, in his smile, in his 
hand-clasp, cheerful and sympathetic ; 
in these there must be the reflection 
of an inner beauty. In other words, 
there must be a man. A _ great 


writer has said that there is always 
time to be a gentleman. There was 
nothing that Roger Wolcott believed 
more than that, nothing that he 
practised more. There was no con- 
ceit about it. What he enjoyed was 
that people should care or take the 
trouble to recognize him; and never 
was one of those greetings passed 
unnoticed. He could not fail in this 
if he would, so instinctively was he a 
gentleman. I shall never forget a 
perfectly natural display of his gentle- 
manly qualities which I once wit- 
nessed. He was about to take a train 
at the South Framingham station, 
having spent the day in the camp 
of one of the brigades then on duty. 
Hundreds of people were waiting to 
get into the train, and they all 
crowded about the tracks, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of it. At length the 
train drew up, bringing the steps of 
one of the coaches directly in front 
of the Governor. Then the bustle be- 
gan. The Governor assisted Mrs. 
Wolcott on to the car, but he re- 
mained standing on the platform. 
Then, in his usual courteous manner, 
he turned and helped up on the steps 
of the coach every man, woman and 
child who stood near him. After 
doing this he himself boarded the 
train, which immediately started for 
Boston. This courtesy towards pri- 
vate citizens was shown in the same 
degree to all officials of the public 
service, no matter what their station, 
To all associated with him, as it was 
my own fortune to be, in the office 
of the Executive Department during 
his official life, it would be a joy to 
join in this tribute. 

To his character and ability count- 
less beautiful tributes have been 
paid; but there is perhaps nothing 
finer than the word of Senator 
Hoar: “He was a type of char- 
acter of which Washington was the 
peerless example, simple and modest, 
quiet and conservative, but capable of 
great energy and activity when need 
was. He always reminded me in the 
simple beauty of his character of a 
beautiful, clear and flawless crystal.” 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONERS IN BOSTON. 


By Alexander Hunter. 


on the morning of June 30, 1862, 

the 17th Virginia drew up in line 
of battle on Frazier’s Farm. For the 
preceding week they had been on 
their feet night and day, and the men 
were well-nigh exhausted. It was the 
time when McClellan with his splendid 
army was besieging Richmond, and 
would have certainly captured the 
Confederate capital had not Stonewall 
Jackson, hurrying from the scene of 
his triumphs in the Valley of Virginia, 
struck the right flank of the Union 
army at Mechanicsville and Gaines’s 
Mill, doubled it up and, forming a 
junction with Lee’s army, forced Mc- 
Clellan to retreat to the protection of 
his gunboats, fighting every step of 
his way. 

All day our regiment lay in a line, 
listening to the faint rattling of the 
musketry and the distant booming of 
the guns. Then came a long silence, 
until about five in the afternoon, when 
the order to fall in was given, and 
Longstreet’s old brigade, consisting 
of the ist, 7th, 11th and 17th Virginia 
infantry, started in fine style across 
the field. On our way the serried 
line of the regiment was broken and 
almost stampeded by a swarm of 
bumble-bees, that must have been 
good Union bees, for they charged 
the gray line savagely and set over a 
hundred of us “rebs” in a mad flight 
towards the front. Our course lay 
straight for a dense woods about half 
a mile away. The enemy’s skirmish- 
ers kept up a scattering fire, but the 
advance continued without our firing 
a shot. Reaching the woods, we 
climbed a Virginia snake fence and 
pushed our way steadily, the ground 
getting more and more swampy and 
the woods and slashes more dense. A 
few rods further we found ourselves in 


| T was inthe Peninsular campaign, 


a regular morass, and as we were la- 
boriously plodding onward, all at once 
a volley was poured into us at pistol 
shot distance. It was too high. We 
returned it, the officers giving the only 
orders I ever heard in the heat of con- 
flict, “Fire low, men, fire low!” Then 
the command to charge rang out, and 
with the “rebel yell” we dashed 
straight to the opening, which we 
could see through the trees. A sud- 
den silence from the foe, and then 
came—there is only one word to ex- 
press it—‘hell.” Solid shot, shell, 
shrapnel, grape and canister tore 
through the woods at point-blank 
distance, and in a few seconds the 
Seventeenth disappeared. I defy any 
participant in the ranks to give any 
sensible account of an engagement. 
I have been in fourteen pitched 
battles, and only a few vivid pictures 
remain; the rest is only smoke, 
noise, cheers, a frenzied hurly-burly, 
that the memory holds _ without 
a single distinct impression. I 
only recollect turning to run and 
seeing my dear friend and com- 
rade, Con. Johnson, throw up his 
hands as he fell backward, and heard 
some men cry out that we were 
flanked. Throwing myself flat on the 
ground, I saw the bluecoats swarm- 
ing through the woods; and as soon 
as the first one got close enough, I 
told him I  surrendered—and he 
started with me to the rear. Then 
my reason and my memory came 
back, and I began to observe things, 
and found my jacket and trousers wet 
with blood. A careful examination 
showed that my slim anatomy was 
not pierced by either iron, steel or 
lead: but when and how I became so 
ensanguined I never knew. Just on 
the edge of the woods I stopped, and 
my heart felt like a stone, for there 
683 
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in the field lay another of my bosom 
friends, Dan Lee, stiff in death. 
There was no time to linger; the 
guard hurried us on, and at last when 
we stopped out of reach of our own 
Confederate fire, we discovered what 
a terrible blunder had been made in 
sending one brigade against such a 
force as this,—a six-gun battery in 
our front, one on each flank, with 
McCall’s whole Pennsylvania division 
in the advance, backed by a heavy 
reserve. 

The wide road was filled with 
marching soldiers. Batteries of artil- 
lery dashed by, hardly discernible in 
the huge clouds of dust which they 
raised. Brigade after brigade was 
taking position, going in a double 
quick, as if they had no time to spare. 
How soldierlike they looked—how 
distinguished in their uniforms! 
Used as we had been to the varie- 
gated shades of homespun and butter- 
nut, which were as ugly as unpre- 
tending, the spectacle of those blue- 
coats, with their gleaming arms and 
their high discipline, struck us with 
admiration. 

The field was filled with stragglers, 
and the slightly wounded were com- 
ing out of the fight by hundreds. A 
‘brigade passed us on a run, to the 
front, each man with a spade strapped 
to his left hip. At that time we did 
not know the exact use of those im- 
plements so carried, unless it was to 
bury the dead; it never occurred to 
our minds that they were used to 
throw up rifle pits in case of need. 

After a retreat of about a mile, our 
conductors halted where there were 
some prisoners seated on the ground, 
surrounded by a heavy guard. We 
were turned in amongst the throng, 
and to our delight found others, ten 
or twelve, of the 17th regiment. 
Misery certainly does love company. 
To our eager questionings they could 
make no reply, having been like our- 
selves scattered from the main body 
and gathered up singly or in groups 
of two or three by the enemy, who 
took them in just as a crack sports- 


man would pick up the dispersed par- 
tridges after the covey has been 
flushed. 

The uproar was by this time deafen- 
ing, while the mingledclouds of smoke 
and dust hung like a pall over where 
the Blue and Gray had locked horns. 
It was a great fight that was raging, 
and we sat there absorbingly inter- 
ested. We had done all that our in- 
dividual efforts could do. It soon 
becomes a soldier’s philosophy to 
waste no time in vain longing or 
fruitless regrets; so we watched the 
denouement. 

An hour had passed, and still the 
firing had not lessened. “Would their 
reserves never give out?” we asked 
each other, as brigades and divisions 
flowed onwards to the woods. “Can 
we ever face such a force as they have 
massed in column?” The answer 
came sooner than expected; for in 
one supreme moment the noise of the 
artillery and musketry reached such 
an infernal clamor that it seemed that 
the last day on earth had come and 
the sleepers were to be awakened 
from their graves. Every face was 
pale, both of prisoners and guards. 
A thousand stragglers were rushing 
frantically to the rear. The battle’s 
thunder came closer. The bluecoats 
were falling back,—who could doubt 
that? But there was nothing of a 
rout in those serried lines, only a 
giving of the ground inch by inch. 

Again for the last time the storm 
of battle forced both guards and pris- 
oners back. It was dusk when this 
occurred, and the sounds of the battle 
died away with remarkable sudden- 
ness,—only one rattling volley, then 
silence. “The same _ story over 
again,” we thought,—‘“a desperate 
struggle, blood flowing like water, 
and nothing decisive!” 

The night was lovely. A ful! moon 
slowly rose from the horizon, and its 
light made the scene almost as bright 
as day. The soft rays covered the 
earth with a mantle of charity, hiding 
what was rough and unseemly and 
bringing out in greater beauty all that 
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was fair and lovely before. They 
entered the soldier heart and softened 
it with thoughts of home. They 
breathed upon the air, so lately rent 
with the mad sounds of strife, a holy 
‘Peace, be still!” They rested softly 
and solemnly on the faces of the dead, 
as would some farewell kisses, dedi- 
cating them lovingly to their future 
rest. 

The prisoners could not sleep, but 
sat in a circle and talked over the 
events of the day. The Yankees 
around us had claimed a victory; but 
we knew better than that. At the 
very best for them, it could be only a 
drawn battle. Our sole anxiety, 
therefore, was for our regiment and 
brigade. We knew the loss must 
have been very heavy; and we waited 
anxiously for news. Prisoners singly 
and in squads were being brought in 
every few minutes now. 

Here we had conclusive evidence 
before our eyes that the accounts of 
the demoralization of the Yankees, 
which had been told and believed by 
our troops, had not the slightest 
foundation. These soldiers around 
us were full of enthusiasm; they 
actually claimed every engagement 
that had taken place within the last 
few days. When asked why McClel- 
lan was retreating and burning his 
stores behind him, they replied that 
he was merely consolidating his 
forces with the intention of taking 
Richmond in the rear. Never was an 
army in better plight than the Army 
of the Potomac on that evening of 
the thirtieth of June, 1862. A mur- 
muring sound in the distance at- 
tracted our attention; it came nearer, 
rising louder, until it swelled into a 
mighty shout, as thousands of voices 
rang out their enthusiastic cheers. 
Asking the meaning of this demon- 
stration, a soldier pointed out a group 
of passing horsemen which he said 
were “Little Mac” and his staff. It 
was not quite light enough to distin- 
guish the features of the commanding 
general, nor was he sufficiently near ; 
but we could see that he held his hat 
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above his head in acknowledgment 
of the tributes his soldiers paid him. 

At last, overcome by fatigue, we 
lay down in the middle of the road, 
in the dust, for we had neither 
blankets nor overcoats, and like a lit- 
ter of pigs nestled closely for com- 
fort. Hardly had we fallen asleep be- 
fore the cry of “Here comes the 
cavalry!” scattered guards and pris- 
oners right and left. It was a false 
alarm, but it was some time before 
everything was serene again. ~How 
easy to have escaped during that 
stampede,—especially as the dust had 
made it hard to distinguish friend 
from foe! None of us thought of it 
afterwards, except one, a member of 
the Seventeenth, who had quietly 
stolen away. 

About ten o’clock the prisoners 
were formed into line for a long 
march. The officers in command told 
us that we should observe a perfect 
silence en route, that our lives de- 
pended on a strict obedience to this 
order, as the guard would bayonet 
any prisoner who might venture to 
offend by so much as a word. It is 
needless to say that the most talka- 
tive man in the squad soon became 
remarkably mute. Ourfaces werethen 
turned towards the James River, and 
we began our silent march. Not asyl- 
lable was whispered, nor did we stopat 
all, except to let troops pass us now 
and then, which they did without so 
much as the rasping of a gun or the 
jingle of a canteen against a bayonet 
resting within the scabbard. It was 
a weird scene, the moving of that 
noiseless host through the shadows 
which the pine trees cast beneath the 
moon, almost as if the disembodied 
souls from the seven days’ battles had 
taken form again and were marching 
phantom wise to the sound of spirit 
music through the woods, joining 
forces and moving in one vast proces- 
sion into the unseen world. We 
could easily see that this road was the 
open line of their retreat, which they 
were fearful might be closed; hence 
all this secrecy and silence. It was 
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apparent that this looked more as if 
the Yankees were escaping from a 
trap than like a victorious army tak- 
ing a new position. 

The march became very weari- 
some, and both guards and prisoners 
had hard work to keep their eyes 
open. A few of us started to escape 
several times, but wanted the nerve. 
It looked so easy to jump by the 
weary, unsuspecting guards into the 
dark recesses of the woods before 
they could fire. Indeed it is not cer- 
tain whether under the circumstances 
they would have fired. Every pris- 
oner there could have gotten away 
that night, had he only made the 
rush. The small procession was 
halted about one o’clock, in a field on 
the edge- of the swamp, and were al- 
most instantly asleep, all of them; 
but a dozen times were we aroused 
from our rest and made to fall into 
line and then drop down overcome, 
only to be aroused again and tortured 
until we prayed for the light, destruc- 
tion, anything, rather than the dark- 
ness and disturbance. 

The dawn came at last, faintly tinge- 
ing the fog, and resting on the swamp 
like a dark veil, heavy and damp; but 
when the sun arose above the tree 
tops, it swept away its phantom foe 
with a few glancing beams, and soon 
sat the earth simmering in a sickly 
heat. Falling into line, hungry, un- 
washed and unrested, still keeping the 
road, we soon overtook another 
squad of prisoners belonging to the 
Seventeenth. In about three hours’ 
march, our captors came in sight of 
the James River, and there halted for 
a time. The river shone like bur- 
nished silver in the sun. Before us lay 
broad, sloping meadows reaching 
away for miles, with not so much as 
a grove to intercept the view. On 
this immense plateau were two corps 
of McClellan’s army, looking as fresh 
as if they had never fired a gun, nor 
marched a mile. One of our number 
said that he tried to count the regi- 
ments by the flags,and had reached as 
high as twenty-five when he lost the 


tally. There could not have been less 
than twenty thousand men. 

We soon reached Harrison’s Land- 
ing and to our surprise and universal 
satisfaction saw sitting under the 
trees about seventy of the 17th 
regiment, with Colonel Marye at 
their head. There were three cap- 
tains, nearly a dozen lieutenants, and 
the balance rank and file. They were 
busily engaged in some discussion ; 
and when we perceived each familiar 
face, a mutual shout went up, and 
hand-shakings were liberally indulged 
in all around. Now for the first time 
we learned all about the battle and 
the extent of our loss. Nearly five 
hundred men were killed, captured and 
wounded in the brigade, fully one- 
fourth of the whole number. The 
Seventeenth had lost one-third of its 
fighting strength. Company A sui- 
fered severely,—four killed outright, 
nine wounded badly, and thirteen 
prisoners. The color bearers of the 
command had gotten out safely with 
their flags, which was all the conso- 
lation we could manage to extract 
from such an accumulation of woes. 

We remained in this cool, shady 
grove all day, for which we were duly 
thankful. We had rations issued, 
crackers, coffee, sugar and meat of 
good quality and fair quantity. The 
rumbling of artillery in the vicinity 
of Richmond became more frequent 
as twilight drew towards night; and 
as we lay stretched at ease enjoying 
the glories of that exquisite summer 
evening, we could not help but re- 
member that the contest of the Titans 
was being now enacted, and that yon- 
der setting sun was sinking behind a 
sea of blood. 

The next morning it commenced 
raining, and we were ordered into 
ranks and marched one or two miles, 
only stopping when we had reached 
the marshiest bottom possible to find 
There a square was marked out on 
the ground, around the edges of 
which the sentinels were posted; and 
we learned for the first time the 
meaning of a dead line. It was sim- 
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ply a line drawn upon the ground, a 
step beyond which was death. Aill 
that day we had literally to “stand 
it,’ for the ground was too wet to 
sit upon, and the rainfall which al- 
ways follows a great battle now came 
down in a continuous stream, just as 
if Nature had many ugly stains to 
wash away from earth, or else was 
weeping for her children. 

The space in which we were con- 
fined was not larger than a moderate 
sized sheepfold, and the mud trodden 
by many feet was soon a mire. The 
hours dragged by, and then came the 
evening, but with no diminution of 
the rain nor of our misery. The hope 
of being removed to some place of 
shelter was doomed to disappoint- 
ment; the painful truth forced itseif 
upon us that we were to spend the 
night in this place. Dark, pitch dark, 
and a flood coming down. Some of 
the “Billy Yanks” showed us most 
disinterested kindness, sharing with 
us their hot coffee and doing all in 
their power to alleviate our woes. 
They were not at liberty to carry us 
to shelter nor to give us blankets; but 
we thanked them in our hearts for 
what they had done and would have 
done. It was very chilly and our 
teeth were chattering so we could 
scarcely eat our crackers; and. how 
stiff, aching and numbed were our 
poor legs! In this manner we passed 
the greater part of the night. When 
at last fatigue had made us insensible 
to the mud and the rain, we crept 
close together and, lying down with 
caps drawn over our faces, forgot the 
misery in the oblivion of sleep. 

“The rain it raineth every day.” It 
came down when it was time that any 
reasonable pour would have held up; 
the leaden sky did not show a rift in 
the clouds. The men were not 
allowed to move out of the narrow 
limits, not even to get water to drink. 
What they used was obtained from 
the little holes which they hollowed 
out with their hands in the mire. It 
was so brackish and filthy that 
nothing but the sternest necessity 
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compelled them to drink it. Our pen 
was now changed from mud into a 
liquid slime. It was impossible for the 
men to become dirtier or more 
soaked, so they lay down in the filth. 
The Yankee guard and soldiers cried 
shame on our treatment and, noble 
fellows that they were, did the only 
thing that was in their power to allevi- 
ate the wretchedness, shared their hot 
coffee ; but the officers took no notice 
of our complaints. 

Towards evening the prisoners be- 
came desperate, for they saw it was 
impossible to spend another night in 
the quagmire, already up to the knees, 
and in which none could have lain 
down without sinking beneath the 
surface. We shouted so long and 
loud for our colonel, that he came to 
us under guard, and when he saw our 
condition, a more angry man it would 
have been hard to find in the two 
armies. He had to swallow his 
wrath; but he went to the officer in 
command and painted our woeful 
condition in such strong colors, that 
in an hour or two a large squad of 
men came bringing armfuls of hay, 
which they distributed lavishly to the 
prisoners. Then they brought rails 
and sticks of wood, which served as 
foundations for the beds. Though it 
rained hard all night, we managed to 
sleep through it comfortably. 

The faint beams of the sun striving 
to dispel the mists showed us the 
worst was now passed. Under its 
warm rays we dried our clothes and 
the blood was sent circulating 
through the erstwhile numbed limbs. 
In the afternoon we were formed in 
rank and, leaving our “wallow,” 
though we carried away plenty of 
mud by way of a memento, were 
marched up the river and bivouacked 
for the night in a grove of trees. It 
was not until late in the evening of 
the next day that we stepped upon the 
wharf at Harrison’s Landing, pre- 
pared to take passage on the steam- 
boat en route for a most compulsory 
visit North. Marching single file 
across the gangway plank, then to the 
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upper deck, we scattered in groups; 
the whistle blew, the ropes were cast 
off, the paddles revolved slowly, and 
the boat, sluggishly turning prow in 
the direction of Old Point, steamed 
swiftly down the river. 

Each man now received a blanket, 
and also full rations, and as the shades 
of night fell on the scene, the songs 
of the Seventeenth’s glee club, or 
what was left of it, floated through 
the air. They sang as men only can 
who have light hearts and_ full 
stomachs. Soldiers are but children 
at best. For them the past was gone, 
the future was hidden, the present 
only was theirs. 

The “Glorious Fourth” of 1862 was 
clear and warm. No one ever saw a 
wet or cool Independence; it is al- 
ways the sultriest day of the whole year. 
About nine in the morning we arrived 
in sight of Fortress Monroe. The 
waters shone beneath the sun like 
gold, and broke into diamond spar- 
kles at his touch, while its burnished 
surface rose and fell with a long, lazy 
swell that scarcely rippled the waters. 
Hundreds of vessels, from the stately 
man-of-war down to the little fishing 
smacks, lay at anchor, every one dec- 

_orated with streamers, flags and bunt- 
ing, in honor of the day. Our steamer 
rounded the point swiftly, her prow 
seeming scarcely to cut the clear blue 
water. We passed the line of the bat- 
tleship Cumberland, where it had been 
sunk by the Merrimac not many 
months before, its lofty masts appear- 
ing above the water, a splendid monu- 
ment of American valor, whose crew 
went to the bottom sighting the guns. 
The Monitor, which gained a world- 
wide celebrity in her contest with the 
ironclad, was anchored not far off, an 
object of great interest. We were dis- 
appointed in the half sunken, canal- 
boat looking craft, with turret in the 
centre, having had an idea that she 
was an immense structure. It was 
difficult to believe that this insignifi- 
cant little vessel before us had been 
capable of whipping the mighty 
Merrimac. 


The steamer was made fast to the 
wharf, and the prisoners were 
marched into the fort. To us it was 
a splendid pageantry—the waving 
flags, the mounted guns, the showily 
dressed garrison, the officers in full 
uniform, the bands playing, and the 
booming cannon firing salutes. Our 
squad was halted at the barracks, and 
for the first time in many days we had 
the eating of a good dinner, to which 
we did full justice. As we were about 
re-forming, a Yankee lieutenant who 
had been drinking heavily came out 
with a canteen of whiskey. 

“Boys,” said he, “I will give you a 
pull if you will drink success to the 
Union.” 

A silence fell upon us. We wanted 
a drink. How could we indulge in a 
toast whose sentiments were so re- 
pugnant to our feelings? Yet we 
were thirsty—so very thirsty! Nota 
drop of old rye had we touched for 
many a long day. It smelled delight- 
fully fragrant, and it kept on smell- 
ing, and—and— Well, Esau was not 
such a wretch after all! We blush to 
recall it. As many as could grasp 
that tin cup took the liquor and re- 
peated the toast, “Success to the 
Union!” Some of our officers began 
to jibe us; but they were silenced 
with the reminder that they had been 
sleeping in a corn house, while we 
had paddled in a puddle. 

The warning of the steam whistle 
hurried us to the wharf. Instead of 
our steamboat was a large steamship 
called the Ocean Queen, which was to 
carry us to New York. Just as the 
sun went down the steamer started, 
and soon the last glimpse of old Vir- 
ginia faded from our view. The 
steamship carried no passengers ex- 
cept “deadheads”; besides the crew, 
prisoners and guards, there were no 
others on board. Our quarters were 
good. Yet men will rarely consent to 
let well enough alone; for within six 
hours of the start a plot had been 
started by one of the officers, Lieu- 
tenant Slaughter of Company K, 
to overpower the guard, seize the 
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steamer, turn her prow towards Vir- 
ginia, then beach the vessel on shore 
and make a way to Richmond. It 
would have been a comparatively 
easy task, fraught with but little 
danger. The guards were not many 
and scattered all about the boat, each 
generally surrounded by a group of 
prisoners conversing on the war. 
Really no attempt had been made to 
show us that we were under surveil- 
lance, for each man could roam at 
will over the vessel, even climb the 
shrouds and up the mainmast if he 
chose. The prisoners numbered 
some seventy-five or eighty; the 
guards all told were sixteen, under 
charge of one officer. The privates, 
with three exceptions, anxious for 
any excitement, eagerly joined the 
conspiracy, and faithfully promised to 
obey all orders and run all risks; and 
they would have done it. The plan 
only needed the sanction of our col- 
onel to be put into instant execution. 
The plot was laid before Colonel 
Marye, who, after careful considera- 
tion, vetoed the whole scheme. In 
the first place, he said, there was no 
engineer or pilot on board who could 
take charge of the boat, in case the 
present crew should refuse to serve. 
Then the supply of coal was limited; 
while the gravest obstacle lay in the 
fact that it would be impossible to 
get beyond Fortress Monroe, either 
to go up the James or the Potomac. 
It was true that the prisoners could 
probably escape by going to New 


York and overpowering the guard as | 


the boat steamed up the harbor; but 
then no one had any money, and the 
risk would be too great. “Besides,” 
the Colonel reasoned, “we shall soon 
be exchanged; and so what will be 
the use of taking all this trouble, in- 
curring all this risk, without a parti- 
cle of necessity for it?” 

The morning of the second day the 
boat passed Sandy Hook, and made 
her way up the harbor amid a forest 
of shipping, steering towards Gov- 
ernor’s Island. She stopped at the 
wharf, and the prisoners were 
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marched ashore, where the garrison 
under arms received us. We were the 
first “rebel” prisoners to land there; 
and our appearance was such that it 
failed to make a favorable impression 
on our Northern friends. To heighten 
the effect, by way of contrast, we had 
the clean, natty men to offset our 
ragged, mud-stained garments and 
unkempt locks. 

After standing several hours in the 
sun, going through roll call and ar- 
ranging preliminaries until our pa- 
tience was threadbare, we were 
marched by the demi-castle which 
stands on the edge of the island to a 
large row of tents that were pitched 
alongside the beach. Rations were 
distributed, consisting of crackers, 
coffee, rice, meat and potatoes—bet- 
ter than we had ever received at 
home. Then, the dead line having 
been marked and a guard stationed, 
we were left to our own devices. 
That evening we enjoyed a surf bath, 
and for the first time had a chance to 
wash off the Chickahominy mud that 
had stuck to us, through all adven- 
tures and travel, “closer than a 
brother.” We stood sadly in need of 
underclothing, not one of us having 
had a change for nearly three weeks. 
Those we wore were grimy and 
black ; but we washed them that even- 
ing after a fashion, and at night some 
fifty men could have been seen clus- 
tered over the camp fire, their bare 
backs shining in the glare, while each 
pair of hands held up before the blaze 
the steaming articles of wearing ap- 
parel. Lights were out at nine, and 
then followed the first perfect restful 
slumber that had visited us since the 
twenty-fourth day of the month be- 
fore. 

Our stay at Governor’s Island 
lasted only two or three days, during 
which we were in a high state of en- 
joyment, with as much rest, exercise, 
bathing and good rations a3 was con- 
sistent with our position. The only 
thing of which we had reason to com- 
plain was the brutality of our guards, 
—militia of course. Veteran soldiers 
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never ill treated their prisoners,— 
such was the experience on both 
sides; it was only those “dressed in 
a little brief authority,” only those 
whose sole acquaintance with war was 
gathered from the daily papers, who 
gratified their ‘malice by insulting 
defenceless men under their charge. 

On the evening of the ninth of 
July, our squad, composed of Seven- 
teenth Virginia men, was _ started 
again on the tramp. A small steam 
tug carried us over to New York, 
whence we were transferred to the 
deck of one of the superb steamers 
that ply between New York and Fall 
River, Massachusetts. 

“Where the mischief are you going 
to carry us?” asked one of our cap- 
tains of the officers of the guard. 
“Turn us loose in Canada or send us 
to some watering place to improve 
our health?” 

“You fellows ought to be very glad 
that you are going where you are,” 
he answered, “instead of being sent to 
Fort Delaware. I have orders to 
carry you all to Fort Warren in Bos- 
ton Harbor,—and a fine place it is.” 

The steamer was filled with a gay 
company going to Saratoga, Canada 


and Niagara Falls. “Not much 
secesh in them!” remarked one of the 
guards to us confidentially. “See 


how spiteful they look.” So they did. 
Their pretty noses went up, and their 
red lips curled disdainfully, as they 
nassed our ranks on the way to the 
saloon. At this point one of the fair 
ones dropped her handkerchief, and 
I, who loved the sex, was only too 
willing to pick up the dainty article 
and restore it to the owner, which I 
did with the most sweeping Sir 
Charles Grandison bow of which I 
was capable. The gentle dame re- 
ceived the handkerchief, but a fixed 
stony stare rewarded the bow and 
chilled me to the bone, while her es- 
cort, a little slim waisted, dainty fel- 
low, perfumed and yellow kidded, 
scowled like the humpbacked Rich- 
ard when he ordered the princely 
Buckingham off to execution, 


We had left the island in such a 
hurry that the commissary either for- 
got or neglected to issue the rations ; 
at any rate we did not receive them, 
and after the steamer had got under 
way we woke to the fact that we were 
ravenously hungry. It happened that 
we were placed in an upper saloon, 
with steps leading down in the front 
and rear. In the centre of the saloon 
was an open oval space, some twenty 
feet long, around which ran a railing 
and which, being directly over the 
dining room, commanded a complete 
view of all that passed therein. An 
appetizing odor and the clattering of 
knives and forks brought us to our 
feet, and, looking down, all sleep was 
banished from our famished eyes, 
while the pangs of hunger became 
intolerable. We felt like Dives look- 
ing up from his place of torment upon 
Lazarus, who was “being comforted.” 
It was a long, luxuriously furnished 
apartment. In the centre the long 
table was laid with snowy damask, 
glittering with cut glass and plate, 
and decorated with brilliant flowers. 
Why attempt to particularize the 
viands, the fish, the fruits and all the 
dainties, which passed before our eyes 
like the distempered visions of a 
dream? Bowls of crimson straw- 
berries, piles of luscious raspberries, 
whose rich coloring grew more in- 
tense contrasted with the powdered 
sugar, the rich cream and sparkling 
ice, Malaga grapes whose look sug- 
gested a cool touch to the parched 
tongue, jellies, ices, cakes, salmon, 
mutton, ham, fried chicken, devilled 
crabs, salads, vegetables, a hundred 
dishes which we did not know, but 
whose combined odor filled our souls 
with longing unspeakable. We heard 
the popping of champagne corks, we 
recognized the long, slender bottles 
of Chamberlain, St. Julien, Medoc, 
while the steaming coffee rose as in- 
cense. We watched each mouthful 
which passed into blessed lips; we 
grudged every dish; nay, we could 
have fought over every cooling drop. 
Poor Johnnies! we sat there for two 
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mortal hours, our jaws working spas- 
modically as we fathomed the very 
depth of a punishment which only 
Dante could have conceived for the 
souls of his Inferno. 

The scene, however, had its fascina- 
tions. There were beautiful women, 
whose eyes outshone the diamonds 
which sparkled on their hands. Sit- 
ting near the centre of the table was 
a bridal couple whom we watched—- 
the groom, an old fellow with the love 
light in his ancient eyes, and well got 
up; she fair as a lily, and young 
enough to be his grandchild. An- 
other bridal couple not far off, going 
to Niagara, where all the newly 
married go—both young, both bash- 
ful, both radiantly happy. Indeed 
they were too ecstatic to eat; he, how- 
ever, poured wineglass after wine- 
glass of champagne down his throat. 
There sat a wounded officer, with his 
arin in a sling. Nobody seemed to 
take much notice of him; one of the 
servants cut up his food and attended 
him. “Ah, old fellow!” we thought, 
“if you only wore the gray and were 
in the South, every woman at that 
table would deem it an honor to wait 
upon you.” At the head of the board 
was a general—of what especial rank 
and name we could not learn. He 
was exclusive; and it showed how 
great people gravitate towards each 
other, when the portly butler stood by 
him and paid him the most distin- 
guished consideration. The butler 
we must not pass over, for though 
last, he was by no means least. He 
was a venerable gentleman of color, 
so bloated by rich living and a sense 
of his own importance that he could 
only waddle slowly across the floor. 
He never condescended to do any 
service except to pour out a glass of 
wine for some individual as high in 
the world as himself. He was evi- 
dently what we call down South “an 
aristocratic nigger.” Attending in 
full dress, his big hands encased in 
white gloves, with marvellous studs 
and massive pinchbeck chain, he felt 
as great as the mighty Cesar. With 
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a lofty wave of the hand he sig- 
nalized his pleasure to a sable servi- 
tor, who flew to do his bidding. 
Surrounded by his crowd of satellites, 
he was a very sun of a system. 

The gnawing pangs of hunger were 
growing every moment more intense ; 
so several of us held a council of war, 
resolved to get something to eat by 
hook or crook. We counted funds. 
All told they amounted to twenty-six 
dollars—a goodly sum enough, but, 
woe the day! it was Confederate 
money. Tall, gaunt Jack Ballenger 
took the money, determined to try 
anyhow, and slipped down two flights 
of steps to the dining room door; 
there, calling a waiter, he offered him 
the amount if he would manage to 
provide a supper for six. He seemed 
undecided ; said he would go and see. 
Approaching the bloated old butler, he 
asked his consent; but that mass of 
flesh hated a “rebel” with every pound 
of his swelled carcass, and gave the 
waiter such overwhelming, withering 
rebuke that he slunk away and never 
came near us again. However, one 
or two hands on the boat took com- 
passion on us and brought us a dish 
of cold tripe and bread. Ah that tripe! 
It hung as heavy on our souls as Meg 
Merriles’s curse. It was true Union 
tripe, and refused to give any aid or 
comfort to the enemy whatever—in- 
stead, many pains and many qualms. 
Ii is probable that not a man in that 
lot has ever eaten tripe since. 

Early in the morning the steamer 
reached Fall River, where, leaving the 
boat, we were marched to the depot 
and took the train, a whole car having 
been allotted to us alone. Certainly, 
had we wished to escape, the guards 
allowed every opportunity. We were 
at liberty to stand on the platform of 
the cars by obtaining the permission 
of the officer of the day, who was dis- 
posed to be very friendly towards us. 
Passing through a long tunnel where 
the train went very slowly, it was de- 
bated among a few of us whether or 
not it were better to slip off; but we 
thought that in our gray uniforms, 
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without a cent in our pockets and in 
the midst of bitter enemies, it would 
be only avoiding Charybdis to fall 
upon Scylla, and the idea was dis- 
missed. 

Boston and its suburbs, with villas, 
stylish country seats, neat farm- 
houses and grounds, seemed spick 
span and new, so different from the 
style to which we had been used. To 
be sure, there was nothing of age to 
be met with anywhere, not even so 
much as of the hundred years to 
which as a new country we are en- 
titled; but on the other hand, there 
were no hanging gates, no tumble- 
down porches, no veteran pumps, 
nothing but what showed promptness 
in repair and energy opposed to our 
lazy plantation principle. The South- 
erner takes a pride in his old house, 
and will keep it intact as in the days 
of his great-grandfather—the same 
old portraits hanging on the wall, the 
same old furniture. He may add 
wings to the building and a porch 
here and there, but the old parental 
roof remains, like a chicken with her 
brood around her. The spirit of de- 
cay is not kept down on his grounds 
and rolling acres. He is in no hurry 
to improve things; he will tie and 
prop up where a nail should go; paint 
he does not hanker after; his very 
equipage is often wheezy; and so a 
flavor of age tinges his home, as it 
does the hair on his head and his 
wine. “What is good enough for my 
father before me is good enough for 
me!’’ becomes a maxim on his lips, to 
be handed down to his son after him. 

The Northern spirit is essentially 
progressive, if not reverential. When 
the patrimonial mansion descends to 
a younger generation, and increasing 
coffers are the reward of thrift, he 
says, “I will pull down my house and 
my barns and build greater; and on 
the site of the old foundation stones 
arises a structure whose elegance and 
comfort are only limited by the length 
of the purse. Where money is no 
consideration, palatial residences are 
built fit for the nobles of the old 
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world. Everything is modern, the 
more modern the better. His car- 
riages are all glaze and shine; his fur- 
niture changes with the fashion; his 
grounds are laid out with mathemat- 
ical exactness—the very trees grown 
to shape; the hedges are cut accord- 
ing to pattern; the lawns are sown 
and rolled to velvet precision; and 
Nature is made to step back and yield 
to the esthetic as it may be appre- 
hended at the time. The Northern 
characteristic, however, is essentially 
that of cleanliness; the Yankee is ob- 
trusively neat; he hates dust and dirt 
more than anything else, snakes and 
sin not excepted; in soap and scrub- 
bing is his national faith. If he had 
his mother-in-law cremated, and the 
sacred dust were by accident to es- 
cape from the precious urn, a servant 
with soap and mop would wipe her 
up. 
Early in the forenoon we left the 
cars and found ourselves in the spa- 
cious depot, in the ultra Union city of 
Boston—the first “rebels” that ever 
pressed with sacrilegious feet its loyal 
streets; the first rebels who walked 
under the shadow of Faneuil Hail. 
No; now that we think of it, a large 
gang of them passed its doors about 
a hundred years ago on their way to 
burn some British tea that a loyal tax 
had been placed upon; but then that 
was a long time ago, and times have 
changed! 

Boston, that city of furores, the 
Athens of America, the Hub of the 
Universe, the city of many titles, 
rarely enjoyed in those war times 
a greater sensation than was caused 
by the appearance of a hundred live 
genuine “rebels” captured on the bat- 
tlefields. The great sea_ serpent 
taken off the coast, the walking giant, 
nay, even a grand circus parade of 
wild animals with a hippopotamus 
and a giraffe heading up the thor- 
oughfare, would not have collected a 
larger crowd in a shorter time. Had 
Bunker Hill monument stepped down 
from its stately perch and walked 
away on feet decorously wrapped in 
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the American flag, bowing right and 
left to the multitude, it could hardly 
have excited more curiosity than did 
that line of simple gray jackets. A 
mob followed us up the street—a 
good-natured mob, though, that only 
used its eyes. After having passed a 
square or two, the crowd became so 
dense, the pressure upon us so great, 
that further progress became impossi- 
ble. The guards could not keep off 
the throng that hemmed them in; so 
we were halted while a heavy detach- 
ment of police formed an outer 
cordon and another squad in front 
opened the way; then we slowly made 
our progress through the streets. The 
pavements, the balconies, the very 
housetops were filled with an inquisi- 
tive, gazing multitude, while the little 
street Arabs swung like monkeys 
from the trees. Shops were suddenly 
emptied of clerks and purchasers; 
windows sprting open, shutters flew 
wide, heads were thrust out and eyes 
stared us in the face, whichever way 
we looked. The newsboys neglected 
to call their papers; the hackmen 
pulled up on one side of the street, 
forgetting for a moment to lash their 
bony, lean horses; carriages came to 
a sudden halt. In fact, all business 
was as effectually suspended as in the 
day when Jack Cade rode through 
I.ondon, announcing the arrival of 
the millennium, ordering all work to 
cease and promising that quartern 
bread should be half penny a loaf and 
that conduits should run wine. Old 
men peered at us through spectacles ; 
women stopped to watch us; boys 
gazed, and children, bless their inno- 
cent hearts, there is no knowing 
what tales those infant Bostonians 
had heard about the “rebels,” that 
brought that look of fright into their 
young eyes. It was the same expres- 
sion with which they gaze upon the 
man-eating lion in the menagerie; 
and they clung to their mothers and 
nurses as if they had been brought 
face to face with just so many 
monsters. 

What the citizens thought of us we 
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had no means of finding out; yet it 
must have been rather a disappoint 
ment. Each one of us, to accord with 
the popular idea, should have been at 
least seven feet high, with a villanous 
countenance, overshadowed by a wide 
brimmed hat. We should have had 
a shock of unkempt, flowing hair, and 
a beard like that of the giant in the 
fairy tale, who wore the seven league 
boots and ate a child at every meal. 
Bowie knives should have been our 
chief personal adornment, and scowl- 
ing our pastime. As it was, we were 
rather too commonplace, though our 
procession was quite imposng. First, 
the police at our head; next followed 
our officers, with our colonel leading, 
and a handsomer, more distingué 
looking man to serve for our frontis- 
piece would have been hard to find, 
North or South. Last came the 
privates, strung out in twos, with the 
guards on each side, the police escort- 
ing. Altogether the train stretched 
out for fully a square. A more reck- 
less, daredevil set of boys—for 
nearly all those privates were no more 
than boys—was never before brought 
together by the fortunes of war. It 
may be safely surmised that they kept 
no decorous silence, as befitted les 
miserables on the way to prison. They 
scattered greetings right and left; 
they bowed to every pretty girl; 
they complimented every handsome 
woman in the same manner. So we 
went, making slow but steady prog- 
ress. Not one rudeness nor insult 
was offered us during the whole 
route,—which spoke well for the 
charity, the refinement and good taste 
of the Bostonians. 

Many onlookers tried to get inside 
the line to talk, but were repulsed by 
the police, the soldiers not caring one 
way or the other. Only the news- 
paper men joined our ranks; they can 
get anywhere. As they walked with 
us, they asked question after ques- 
tion, and it must be feared the papers 
next morning recorded strangely 
contradictory stories and some right 
hard tales that required a good faith 
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for the digesting, inasmuch as none 
of the privates so interviewed had any 
serious fears of the fate of Ananias; 
and though from the same state as 
the youthful Washington, living al- 
most under the shadow of his tomb, 
—well, they would not have compro- 
— that good little hatchet as he 
id. 

It was an hour before we reached 
the wharf, where a steam tug lay in 
waiting. Going aboard and bidding 
our police escort a polite farewell, the 
little boat picked her way down the 
river, reaching Fort Warren at the 
mouth of the bay after a pleasant ride 
of eight hours. This fortification was 
an elaborate and massive work, com- 
manding all of the approaches of the 
city. From the upper tiers of guns a 
plunging fire of forty-five degrees 
could have sunk any vessel, ironclad 
or otherwise. Fort Warren well gar- 
risoned was to our eyes simply im- 
pregnable. 

After we had landed, a guard took 
us in charge, our former sentinels re- 
turning in the boat. We were left 
within the parade grounds, where we 
remained until arrangements were 
made for our comfort. We were 
soon surrounded by the political 
prisoners, who were of influence and 
had been incarcerated for their out- 
spoken Southern sentiments or for 
some acts considered by the author- 
ities as disloyal—whether justly or 
unjustly so remained to be proven. 
There were also some of our officers 
high in rank, Generals Buckner and 
Tilghman captured at Fort Donelson, 
Commodore Barron of the Confeder- 
ate navy, Marshall Kane and Dr. Ma- 
gill of Maryland, and some other citi- 
zens of less note. There were none 
of the rank and file other than our- 
selves; and we blessed our stars that 
we had fallen into such a soft place. 

The political prisoners had a splen- 
did dinner ready for us—such a 
dinner as the Confederacy could not 
have given us in all its length and 
breadth, a dinner we had often 
dreamed over in our forced marches. 


It is needless to say that our on- 
slaught was a heavy one; indeed, the 
amount of food that we consumed 
and the bottles of wine which we 
emptied in that one meal would have 
seemed incredible to any one not in- 
formed as to the expansive power of 
the rebel soldiers’ digestive apparatus. 
The donors watched our efforts with 
the liveliest delight. 

After a good smoke the prisoners 
were assigned to their quarters, con- 
sisting of two long casemated apart- 
ments, one for sleeping, the other the 
mess room. In the former bunks 
were built one above the other, like 
berths in a ship. A blanket per man 
was issued, while the political prison- 
ers presented each of us with a suit of 
underclothing. No rations were 
given, but instead the storeroom was 
open, to the contents of which the 
messes could help themselves as it 
might please them. Certainly no 
prisoners of war had ever been 
treated so luxuriously before, nor 
were they ever afterwards. Breakfast 
consisted of coffee—real, not ground 
rye or corn—fresh loaf bread, mess 
beef, hominy, broiled ham, and eggs 
ad libitum. Dinner was proportion- 
ally good. The mess room was a 
large vaulted apartment, cool even in 
the hottest part of the day, the case- 
ments allowing a refreshing ocean 
breeze to pass through. A _ large 
cooking stove was at one end, around 
which were hanging all the necessary 
utensils; and on one side was a tem- 
porary storeroom, with barrels of 
hard bread, flour, mess pork, beef and 
groceries of various kinds. 

Later in the day a few of us visited 
the Maryland prisoners. Their quar- 
ters were luxuriously fitted up, with 
Brussels carpets on the floors, ma- 
hogany furniture and a fine library ; 
at the same time, they had their own 
servants in attendance. The cfficers 
and citizens, with one exception, were 
not prisoners except in name, inas- 
much as they had no guard placed 
over them. They had the freedom of 
the fort, and were on terms of cordial! 
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intimacy with the family of the com- 
mandant. With such a pleasant mess, 
theirs must have been a regular club- 
house life, very enjoyable to look 
back upon in after years. 

The authorities in Washington evi- 
dently entertained against our officer 
in rank, General Buckner, some bitter 
feeling ; for by the explicit and positive 
orders of the secretary of war, he was 
kept in close confinement, the parole 
extended to all of his comrades in 
arms having been denied him, with 
the exception of a short walk every 
morning, which he took for exercise 
between two armed sentries. The 
commander of the fort was not re- 
sponsible for this, for a kinder and 
truer gentleman, a more gallant or 
chivalrous officer, never lived than 
Colonel Dimick. He was an old 
army officer, and had commanded at 
Old Point several years before, when 
that place was a fashionable pleasure 
resort. Some of us having met him 
in those happier days found no diffi- 
culty in recalling the erect, soldierly 
figure, the benevolent looking face 
and the kindly voice. In that large 
heart of his no bitterness, no malice, 
no sectional hate could find an abid- 
ing place. There was not a prisoner 
under his charge who did not learn to 
respect and love him, before a week 
had rolled over their heads. While 
doing his duty as a soldier, he did not 
sacrifice his humanity as a man. 

Most of the first day our men spent 
in writing home to relatives and 
friends who lived within the Union 
lines. In their letters they were con- 
fined to business and family affairs, 
all political and war themes having 
been strictly forbidden. These com- 
munications were read by the garrison 
officers, and if there were found in 
them the slightest allusion to those 
subjects, the effusion was destroyed 
or handed back to the writer, with an 
admonition to be more careful in the 
future. 

A good many men were taken sick 
a day or two after reaching the fort. 
Several nearly shuffled off this mortal 


coil. Too much indulgence in rich 
food was the cause of it; though there 
were some who traced the primary 
cause back to “that tripe” eaten on 
the Fall River boat. Nothing but the 
skill and unremitting watchfulness of 
one of the political prisoners, Dr. 
Magill of Hagerstown, saved the lives 
of those who were so very ill that it 
was but a touch and go with them. 
What a noble speciman of humanity 
that man was! Of Herculean stature, 
outspoken and fearless as a lion, yet 
with a heart and tender touch for the 
sick, as gentle as he was brave. Gen- 
erally speaking, a rebel private’s 
life was considered comparatively 
nothing—only valued as so much 
finger power to pull a trigger, or as 
good food for powder. This good 
man sat up with those same worthless 
lives through the long hours of the 
night, watched the flickering pulses 
and nursed the wavering powers, 
with just the same fidelity and un- 
tiring devotion as if those poor sol- 
diers had more than thanks with 
which to repay him, as if those lives 
were priceless. 

A few days after our arrival, innu- 
merable baskets, barrels, boxes and 
packages of all sizes came pouring in 
for the prisoners, filled with clothes of 
all kinds, books, luxuries, indeed 
everything worn or eaten by man. 
Most of the freight was from Alex- 
andria, Virginia, where the majority 
of the Seventeenth had lived, though 
Baltimore, New York and even Bos- 
ton added a quota. We were over- 
whelmed with presents and were 
made the recipients of clothes suffi- 
cient to supply a brigade. All the fine 
citizen suits and underclothing left by 
the volunteers when they made their 
hasty exit from Alexandria were 
boxed up and forwarded promptly to 
Fort Warren. Several Dutchmen 
who had been taken prisoners found 
themselves apparelled in broadcloth 
and fine linen such as they had never 
worn before. In fact, there was so 
much which the men could not use 
that they gave the garrison guards a 
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good deal of clothing. Not only 
clothes were sent, but money, and 
some of us found our pockets full for 
the first time in many a long day. 

The better class of prisoners who 
had funds formed a mess, and as 
there was a sutler at the fort, we lived 
like fighting cocks. The conse- 
quence was soon seen, as thin faces 
commenced to round out, stout fig- 
ures began to change into fat ones; 
and in three weeks the difference be- 
tween the hungry, gaunt crowd which 
made its way over the drawbridge and 
the well dressed, lazy men sauntering 
about the fort was as marked as that 
between Pharaoh’s seven lean kine 
and his “well favored and fat fleshed 
cattle that fed in a meadow.”’ 

We find tares in all wheat—nothing 
is quite perfect, in this world; and so 
in the Union loving, Hail Columbia, 
super loyal city of Boston there were 
actually rebel sympathizers. They 
came on the steamer to visit us; but 
as such a procedure would have been 
contrary to military discipline, which 
permitted no visitors to enter the 
fort, their kind wishes took a more 
practical form in presenting each 
prisoner with a handsome gray uni- 
form. 

Those were halycon days, those 
days of July, 1862,—light spots in a 
generally dark life. Our soldier 
prisoners so inured to hardship and 
want and suffering had now not a care 
on their minds, not a trouble in their 
hearts; they drew in long breaths of 
content, and could only sigh some- 
times at the thought of the dark fu- 
ture, which was doomed to hold so 
marked a contrast to that perfect rest 
and satisfaction. It was too good to 
last long, that life of ours. Roll call 
in the morning at seven, breakfast at 
eight, cards, chess, conversation or 
reading until dinner, just as fancy 
listed; dinner at three, coffee and 
cigars at four; then came the post- 
prandial nap, at six an hour’s stroll 
around the ramparts “en parole,” or, 
if preferred, a bath in the briny deep; 
supper at eight, music until ten, then 


“taps.” Such.had been the order of 
our lives for three weeks, when the 
command was given to prepare to 
leave the next morning for Virginia. 
Well, of course we were glad to go, 
and yet sorry. Two dry crackers a 
day washed down with parched corn 
coffee did not present quite an en- 
livening prospect. Then too every- 
body seemed to regret our departure. 
Our citizen prisoners would miss us 
dreadfully, for we stirred up the 
monotony of their quiet lives. The 
garrison guards would feel our ab- 
sence, for many were the flasks of 
whiskey we had given them, and 
clothes. The sutler who absorbed 
our money would gaze wistfully after 
our receding pockets, “all that was 
left of them”; while the Dutcn girls 
employed by the garrison to do our 
washing and mending would cry their 
blue eyes out, we feared. They came 
to see us once more, poor Gretchens, 
and told us in broken English that 
they would think of us when we were 
across the rivers in that strange, 
dreadful country of Virginia. We 
swore as soon as the cruel war was 
over to return and marry every one of 
them, make them mistresses of a hun- 
dred slaves to do their bidding; and 
so they smiled through their tears. 
Then the idea arose to celebrate the 
last night by giving those girls a 
dance. Colonel Dimick’s consent 
was good humoredly accorded, with 
the proviso that the frolic should end 
at twelve. The mess room was se- 
lected for the scene of action. Word 
was sent to the Dutch maidens to 
come at eight exactly. The men were 
placed upon various committees. 
some to see the sutler and arrange 
about the supper, others to take down 
the stove and clear up the room, 
others yet to attend to the music. All 
worked with a will, and promptly at 
the minute the fun began. It was the 
famous Lannigans’ ball over again. 
At ten supper was served, and in half 
an hour the dancing was renewed and 
kept up with a vim. Whiskey flowed 
like water, and the Dutch and Eng- 
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lish languages became so entwined 
thereby that it was an impossibility to 
distinguish one from the other. Every 
one talked enough and to spare, but 
no one understood any one else. As 
the fated hour approached, the rev- 
elry was at its height; the fiddlers 
played as only fuddled fiddlers could; 
the dancers shouted and swung each 
other; the lookers-on in excited 
tones urged them to renewed vigor ; 
while the uproar made the rafters of 
the vaulted chambers fairly ring 
again. 

Then the drum beat. “Lights out!” 
shouted the guard. The Cinderellas 
of the evening had touched the magic 
hour; the Prince’s ball was over; not 
a moment’s delay. Sad, tearful and 
hurried partings and protestations 
were sworn to in English and whis- 
pered in Dutch; when, presto, more 
quickly than the change of scene in 
a pantomime, the hall so brilliant in 
lights, so animated with moving fig- 
ures, sO resonant with music and joy- 
ous voices, was still, dark and empty, 
the banquet hall deserted. 

Next day came the leave-takings. 
The Quartette Club, by sunlight. 


serenaded Colonel Dimick and _ his 
family, in that sweet farewell song of 
Schiller’s, and afterwards every man 
of the “rebel” line went. up to the 
Colonel, and out of a full heart and 
with dewy eyes thanked him for his 
undeviating kindness and generous 
consideration. He was touched by 
this gratitude, and showed that he felt 
it. His sleep that night was not 
less sweet, doubtless, that so many 
Southern hearts held him in kind- 
liest remembrance and had never 
the memory of one harsh act to 
bring against him in this world or the 
next. 

Soon the farewell words were 
spoken, and we went aboard the 
Oceola, a fine ocean steamship. The 
last we saw of the fort, the daughters 
of Dutchland, like so many black- 
eyed Susans, were still standing on 
the ramparts, waving their handker- 
chiefs. Gradually their figures faded 
in the distance and became invisible: 
and as the powerful strokes of the en- 
gine sent the boat surging ahead 
through the blue waters, Fort Warren 
looked like a speck in the horizon, 
and then faded utterly away. 
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By Mrs. Kate 


” ARAH!” called Mr. Arthur, 
S in his aggravating Sunday 
voice. 

“Not unto him, but unto the Lord,” 
she murmured, thereby bracing her- 
self for action, according to her wont 
when her husband summoned her, but 
also tying her bonnet strings as she 
joined him. 

“Sarah is not so spry as when she 
first belonged to the church,” medi- 
tated Mr. Arthur as they passed in 
silence out of their narrow gate and 
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Gannett Wells. 


went up the steps. There was more 
than the usual suppliant manner in 
her attitude as she took her seat at 
the organ. Ineffectively, yet in time, 
she carried through her part of the 
service. The people sang mildly; 
their downsittings and uprisings were 
in due reverence; still, when Morning 
Prayer ended, Mrs. Arthur chided 
herself for thinking that the order of 
Evening Prayer was yet to come. 
Wearily she returned to her house, 
put a few extra leaves into the teapot, 
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that her husband might be refreshed 
by the Sunday strength of the bev- 
erage, and then stepped out to the 
barn, into a little room of which she 
had alone the key. 

She bent over the flowers on the 
table, she lovingly touched each book 
on the shelf, she gazed out of the 
window at the distant headlands and 
the sunny bay stretching between 
them. What do women do, she asked 
herself, who have not a room of their 
own? The universe is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof; but this room is 
mine. She sat still for a while, half 
dreaming, half sleeping, resting on the 
Lord, as she called such moods, and 
then with brisker gait and brighter 
mien returned to her kitchen and 
tended her husband, the village rec- 
tor. 

Together they chose the hymns for 
the evening service, she made sure 
he had the right sermon, and again 
they walked down the aisle, she to the 
organ seat, he to the robing room. 
After the service had begun, Uncle 
Lucas, who never had been known to 
be punctual, took his seat, accom- 
panied by a young woman. The color 
came and went on her fair face, for 
she was conscious of the indignant 
glances and whispers of her pew 
neighbors. She knelt with the others, 
but as she raised her voice in the 
chanting of the Magnificat, a sud- 
den silence fell upon the rest of the 
singers. She stopped, and they sang 
with unction: “He hath put down the 
mighty from their seat.” She took up 
the refrain: “He remembering his 
mercy hath holpen his servant Israel.” 
They ceased, and her voice alone 
closed the Song of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Her father had painfully risen 
as the first silence fell, and stood 
throughout the song, leaning on his 
cane, with one arm extended as if to 
protect his daughter, though to others 
his clinched fist seemed like a 
menace. She neither sang nor rose 
again save when The Apostles’ 
Creed was read; for even the most 
derelict of churchwomen cannot sit 
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through its majestic announcements 
of belief. No one spoke to her as she 
went out with the rest of the congre- 
gation; but no sooner were the peo- 
ple beyond the church gate than they 
forsook that quietness of demeanor 
which their rector enjoined upon them 
within consecrated ground. 

“Ef that isn’t some boldness!” ex- 
claimed Miss Jones, the frizzled, an- 
cient belle of the parish, who ex- 
plained her lack of a husband on the 
supposition that there was something 
so innocent about her that no man 
had ever affronted her by offer of 
marriage. 

“Tf her sainted mother had lived, 
she as liked hymns which weren’t 
‘piscopal, she’d never ‘lowed her 
daughter to sit there with her father, 
even if he be churchwarden. That 
pew ought to have a reg’lar purifyin’, 
hyssop, frankincense and all them 
Jews’ herbs. There’s some things 
harder to get rid of than dipthery. 
What an example to us married 
women!” ejaculated Mrs. Bisbee, in 
short, guttural sentences. 

“P’r’aps your husband wouldn’t be 
partikler ef you’d done like Rose, only 
he dassent,”’ observed Miss Pratt. 

The women had) gathered in 
groups; the men were ranged, as 
usual, on the side of the road opposite 
the church. Custom and her father’s 
lameness prevented Rose from 
quickly passing by the knots of talk- 
ers, and so she sought to bow to one 
or two young girls, who cringed, 
stared and snickered. And then hap- 
pened a thing which was told of in the 
parish gossip for many a month. 
John Travers strode across the road 
and confronted Rose and her father. 
He seized the woman’s unwilling 
hand, saying loud enough for all to 
hear: 

“You’re welcome back to your 
home. You ain’t done no wrong 
’cordin’ to the civil law, and I’ll see 
you shall be treated accordin’.” 

“You shall have one-third share in 
my farm for what you’ve done for my 
gal this day, John Travers; and all 
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you men and women folk here pro- 
faning the Lord’s Day by your chat- 
ter, you be witness unto my words,” 
said Uncle Lucas, thrusting his cane 
into the road until the sand scattered 
like a cloud over the bystanders, as 
they turned their various ways home- 
wards. 

Si Lucas, the oldest of the church- 
wardens, had the care of the church 
records and its money bags when 
there was no rector, and whenever 
there was an incumbent he handed 
books and money over to him. Not 
so the sewing circle; that maintained 
its own treasury and made repairs on 
the church to suit itself; for with all 
their submission to creed and ritual, 
there was a distinct streak of inde- 
pendence among the women, that 
brooked no masculine interference 
with their decisions, and which the 
men resented by managing their an- 
nual fair dinner to suit themselves 
and dictating to the women how they 
should cook the meal. 

Si’s wife had ruled the church 
through the sewing circle, and the 
rector through her husband, so that 
when she died her funeral sermon was 
tainted with the atmosphere of rejoic- 
ing. For the first time in forty years 
did Uncle Si then open the best par- 
lor windows, “when thar wa’n’t no 
occasion for doing it,” said Mrs. 
Bisbee, and let in the sunshine, which 
from that day to his death flooded the 
house with a cheer he had never de- 
rived from the companionship of his 
wife. 

Years ago their daughter had out- 
stripped the village teacher in her 
knowledge and had been sent to a 
select finishing school, where she be- 
came acquainted with church history, 
music, embroidery and foreign lan- 
guages. Yet her thoughts were more 
entertaining to her than acquirements 
or girls of her own age, and her 
mother did not count. She probably 
would never have married if the mat- 
ter had been left to her decision, but 
somehow, as it seemed to be as fore- 
ordained as any other fate, she slipped 
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into it, taking it for granted that as 
the Church is to the Christ so is the 
wife to her husband. 

Once after her marriage she had 
come home, bringing with her a boy, 
who could calmly wring a kitten’s 
neck, and a baby girl, who was only 
saved from having the same experi- 
ment tried upon her by her brother’s 
fears that if successful it could not be 
repeated. Yet the boy was sleek and 
well mannered. Rumor came, when 
Rose had again left home, that the 
baby had died, that the boy, after trying 
to set fire to a house for fun, had been 
sent to a reformatory, that there he 
had sickened, and when dying had 
sent for his mother and _ cursed 
her for bringing him into the 
world. There was a later report that 
the father had gone West and that 
something had happened. Certain it 
was that Rose had returned to her 
father’s, and that before the president 
of the sewing circle had been con- 
sulted, Rose had gone to church, just 
as if things were ali right. Certain it 
was also that no one went to see her 
the next week, and that Si Lucas 
worked at home. 

“Be yer going to tackle the 
church?” he asked her the following 
Sunday. 

“It is Holy Communion, father; 
what think ye?” 

“T ‘low that makes a difference; yer 
don’t want no one to challenge yer 
right when yer’ve been baptized, said 
yer catechism and jined_ reg’lar. 
’Tain’t as if the rector had invited yer 
to remain in partic’ler.” 

“T’ll stay at home, father. I guess 
the Lord will like it better if I get you 
something extra for dinner.” 

“That He will. Forty years of a 
cold Sunday dinner have sanctified 
me. I know He’d think it good 
church doctrine if yer gave me sun- 
thin’ hot, come noon.” 

“How was it, father, you dared 
open those parlor windows?” asked 
the daughter, changing the sub- 
ject. 

He shook the ashes out of his pipe, 
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cleared his throat, and then painfully, 
as if at confession, began: “Yer see I’d 
been gettin’ bleached inside and out- 
side, like a whited sepulchre, a tol’ble 
long spell. I hain’t any call to die just 
yet, and when a man’s single he likes 
plenty of air and light. Don’t yer let 
on to her ef yer see her fust. I ‘lowed 
as how I’d do it at her funer’l, and 
when I did it the cold sweat just 
poured off me. I tugged them blinds 
out into the wood pile and chopped 
‘em up, and then she was really 
buried. Don’t tell on me, sis. The 
Lord came to me that night; and 
when I told Him about it, He said, 
seeing how as ’twas forty year they’d 
been shut ’ceptin’ when the sewing 
circle met, He’d forgive me.” 

Rose smiled. “You shall have 
something very hot, father, sizzling 
doughnuts; you like them, and beef- 
steak stewed in onions.” 

“Don’t let ’em smell outside the 
windows, sis. It’s Sunday;” and he 
smoothed his hat against his sleeve 
and went cheerily, like a bridegroom, 
to church. 

First for a little bit of Sunday out 
of doors, thought Rose, as she ran to 
the field. She lay down on the grass 
and looked up into the sky. She rose 
and sang hymn after hymn; only the 
birds and the treetops listened. And 
then she rolled out the dough for the 
cymbals, grateful that Sunday was a 
hallowed working day. 

When one has a farm and cattle, 
there is much to do and to talk about ; 
thus it was that Rose and her father 
at dinner discussed the present chores 
of daily life, and left the past un- 
touched. 

That same Sunday evening, the 
Reverend Mr. Arthur, having offi- 
ciated at a funeral and three church 
services, though but two old women 
and one old man came to early Com- 
munion, remarked to his wife: “Si 
Lucas was at church this morning.” 

“Yes, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Tt was very considerate in him not 
to bring his daughter. I should have 
been much embarrassed if she had 


persisted in remaining to the Holy 
Communion.” 

“Even if she did not partake?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Arthur tentatively. 

“Get thee behind me, Satan.” Mrs. 
Arthur shrank visibly. ‘““The text does 
not apply to you as a person, but to 
your thought,” said her husband 
somewhat embarrassed at finding 
himself under the necessity of a half 
apology. “I mean, the canons of the 
Church forbid sundry actions, con- 
cerning one of which she has of- 
fended. Through her has been broken 
the mystery of matrimony.” 

“But if she could not help herself, 
—if the Church could help her now, 
—if—does not a wife have any 
rights ?—if—”’ 

“Your zeal on behalf of another 
woman is misleading you,” he an- 
swered more sternly; “and it savors 
of the modern woman. As one called 
unto the holy office of the priesthood, 
I affirm to you that no greater evil 
can befall the Church than to have 
woman set herself against its general 
welfare. It is now time for supper.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Arthur, as the 
weaker vessel, proceeded to kindle the 
fire and to minister unto her husband 
according to his material needs. In- 
tellectually she was a woman in revolt 
against authority, whom habit had so 
long coerced into timid ways that she 
knew not herself. Her father had been 
a sea captain, her mother had died 
when she was still young, and she 
herself had been educated in a board- 
ing school and then had returned 
home to keep house for her father, 
who as his years increased had given 
up the sea, surrounding himself with 
vestiges of his former calling. His 
yard was gay with nasturtiums that 
bloomed out of rowboats. Fish nets 
were laid along the walls of the living 
room, which was adorned with the 
ship’s masts shortened into pillars and 
with his old capstan for a_ table. 
When a new rector came to the 
parish, he won her lonely heart; but 
though she soon learned more fully 
the lessons of renunciation, her re- 
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finement and pretty ways, the bequest 
of some far off ancestor, never de- 
serted her. She honored her husband, 
knowing that his existence served as 
a restraining presence upon the free- 
dom of an isolated community. She 
rejoiced in the love of the Sunday- 
school children, and minded little that 
the sewing circle called her ineffi- 
cient. Rosa’s return had much dis- 
turbed her, as well as her husband. 
He had hoped his wife would have 
taken the initiative in some course of 
action, though he was ready to re- 
prove her for whatever she did, and 
she had said her little say to no effect. 

So Rosa’s life in the village drifted. 
It mattered more to her father than 
to herself. Sorely beset by her trials, 
he spent many hours in speculating. 
He fancied that the men folk did not 
hang round as much as formerly and 
that his fellow warden preferred to 
discuss church taxes going along the 
road rather than in his house. What 
would his daughter do if the rheuma- 
tism carried him off suddenly, as he 
had been expecting it might for the 
last ten years, was invariably Si Lu- 
cas’s final comment upon his troubles. 

‘“’Pears to me,” he observed to her 
a few weeks after that memorable 
Sunday, “you might drop in at the 
sewing circle.” 

“°Tisn’t as if they sewed for secular 
things, father; it is all sanctified. I 
haven’t any call to complain long as 
you live;” and she reached up to the 
kitchen clock shelf and took down the 
fine tooth comb, and passed it back 
and forth through her father’s grizzly 
hair—the caress he liked best from 
her. 

“°Tain’t nat’ral for wimmen folks 
not to go with their own kind.” 

“T’m not like them. My husband is 
living.” 

“Hang it, he don’t support you; 
that’s agin all church doctrine ever I 
knowed. Do yer suppose, Rose, yer 
could have had a mite more patience 
with him, and so kept up like an hon- 
est woman?” 

“Father!” 


“T didn’t mean no harm, child; only 
it riles me to see you neglected by 
them no better than you. I meant jest 
nothin’”— And the old man tugged 
at his daughter’s apron strings. 
“Rosa, child, forgive yer father; he 
didn’t sense what he was sayin’.” 

Rosa did not move. Travers’s 
words were ringing through her 
memory: “You ain’t done no wrong 
‘cording to the civil law;” yet her fa- 
ther had said “an honest woman.” 
Did he too place church law above 
that of the land? Did he too believe 
that a woman had no right to protect 
the future from evil inheritance? 

The old man tried to pull away her 
hands from her face, which was hid- 
den in her arms upon the table. 

“Never mind, father,” she answered 
at last. “You didn’t sense what you 
said. I'll fry you some doughnuts.” 

“T’ve broke her heart,’ muttered 
Lucas as she left him. “She’s an old 
woman,” he told his pipe as he laid it 
aside and smoked no more that 
night. “She’s an old woman,” he said 
in his sleep and through many a week 
to come. . 

That gray, ashen hue, that scared 
look of defiance and thoseclose drawn 
lines of self-control never wore away 
until Rosa was justified in the parish 
annals. Her father’s words had shown 
her how rigid is the incrusted Biblical 
authority that a wife must cleave unto 
her husband. Yet never was she 
more conscious that she was an hon- 
est woman than when she thought of 
her dead children, who could leave 
no heirs—and she longed for a 
woman friend. 

Perhaps in any other village, in- 
quisitiveness would have brought her 
callers; but where she lived the peo- 
ple bore eternal grudges. Neighbors 
had been known to come and go for 
years over the same cow paths hunt- 
ing for cows without exchanging 
words. In spite of such tenacity, 
Rosa’s quiet demeanor in course of 
time had conquered the lack of cor- 
diality to such an extent that some of 
the people nodded to her as she met 
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them on the road or in the grocery 
store. They liked her all the better 
for standing on her dignity. And 
then something else had happened; 
a barn had burnt down when its 
‘ owner was away, and in the question 
of this fresh social grievance and ac- 
countability Rosa’s story began to 
fade away. 

jut the rector still bore her in 
mind. He had a bulldog courage in 
holding on to his duty when he knew 
it, though slow in recognizing it. The 
time had arrived for his semi-annual 
parochial visit at Si Lucas’s house, ac- 
cording to his parish calling book. 
He would no more have deviated 
from the regularity of such visits than 
have accepted the possibility of the 
uninspired punctuation of the Bible. 
Si Lucas saw him coming across lots, 
and seated himself on the bench out- 
side the house. “Ef he don’t ask for 
Rosa, why then I ain’t to hum,” he 
said to himself. 

Yet as the rector at once began 
upon the delinquent payments of the 
parish towards his salary, a subject 
which annually vexed Lucas, he 
forgot his intention and asked the 
rector to step inside for a cup of tea 
before he left, just as he had asked him 
for twenty years. Such drinks the 
rector accepted as perquisites for his 
calls. Rosa had no open cause for 
offence; therefore she gave the cler- 
gyman a supper which went far 
towards convincing him that a man 
who could let such culinary skill pass 
out of his control must have been 
lacking in common sense,—and he 
invited her to join his Bible class. 

Of course the sewing circle soon di- 
vined the change in their rector’s 
mental attitude, and discussed anew 
what it ought to do to preserve the 
morals of the community. 

“If she’d be continuous in church 
going!” said its president; “but if 
she just gets satisfaction being inde- 
pendent outside the prayer-book, it 
don’t seem likely she'll stay put 
long. 

“T kinder think the prayer-book, 
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like the Apostle Paul, would ha’ mod- 
ified its opinion if either of ’em had 
been living now. They do tell as how 
some ministers don’t make women 
say ‘obey’ when they marry ’em.” 

Opinions were altering even in this 
little village. The women, who 
worked from morning to night in 
their homes, never having a cent to 
call their own, were now thinking the) 
might as well work outside their 
homes and handle their own money. 
Revolt against a husband’s authority 
had begun, and with it was coming 
doubt of the source of that authority. 
Rosa felt it by the way a few persons 
had nodded to her and passed the 
time of day in the grocery store. Two 
or three women had even borrowed 
eggs of her, though she knew it was 
curiosity which had prompted such 
courtesy, as they deemed it; and then 
at last Mrs. Bisbee had called. 

“You ain’t never been to the Klon 
dike,” observed that potentate at the 
time of her visit. “That ain’t got to 
be like Dakoty yet, full of first-class 
hotels for divorced folks.” 

“T never was in either place,” an- 
swered Rosa chillily. 

“Where have you been?” 

“In New York, earning my living, 
till my children died, and then I came 
home.” 

Mrs. Bisbee’s lips moved to ask of 
Rosa’s husband, but the words did 
not come, for Rosa begged to be ex- 
cused to look after her father’s sup- 
per. 

“Tf that’s the way you get rid of 
your mother’s friend, me as knowed 
you when you was a baby and right 
along continuous, and can’t invite a 
middle-aged woman like me out into 
the kitchen, I'll be going on;” and 
she walked away in wrath. 

Rosa tried to light the fire, to boil 
the water, to set the table. Her hands 
trembled. and, passing hastily by he: 
father, who was in his favorite seat on 
the porch, she turned to the woods 
for shelter. Why should she be more 
of a curiosity than a widow? Because 
she had taken judgment into her 
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hands and done for herself what death 
had done for others, was she forever 
to be a byword and reproach among 
her neighbors? She longed for the 
crowded jostling of the city, which at 
least ignored one, while country 
scarcity of people gave wide scope for 
impertinence. She soon found herself 
behind a barn and, looking up, saw 
the rector’s wife at its window and 
then suddenly leaving it. 

She thinks she is too good for me, 
thought Rosa, in her bitterness, 
though Mrs. Arthur, in her winning, 
deprecatory manner had come to- 
wards her, holding out her hands and 
whispering: “Don’t you know me? 
Come in quick; I’ve looked for you 
so long; this is my room;” and she 
drew Rosa inside with her. 

“Tell me all about it. How did you 
get the courage to do it?) I—perhaps 
[ ought not to ask you, but we used 
to be girl friends—and I want a friend 
so badly! I want you. Did it hurt? 
isn’t it better any way? Sometimes | 
think you just sort of forgot what the 
Church says,—you had such a hard 
time; and then I,—oh, God forgive 
me for saying it,—I wonder if the 
Church won’t come round to you, 
perhaps, by and by.” 

Rosa shook her head. “No, no. 
We need high standards—unchang- 
ing commandments—lest we do 
worse still; but the civil law comes 
in and befriends us, because we are 
weak ; and then God does the rest.” 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“Why am I a divorced woman, you 
mean! Because I wanted that no 
more children should inherit his wick- 
edness.” Mrs. Arthur started at Rosa 
as if terror struck. “Don’t you see,” 
said Rosa, seizing Mrs. Arthur’s 
clinched hands, “a woman above ail 
else is most a mother and answerable 
for her children! One of mine, a boy 
like his father, died in prison; my 
baby girl was growing to be like 
him ;’—she shuddered. “He would 
not let me leave him peaceably; he 
didn’t think I could purposely give 
him cause for divorce by desertion. 


When I did, he grew_angry and went 
out West and got the divorce on that 
ground. There was no co-respond- 
ent,” she smiled bitterly; “if there 
had been, my desertion would have 
been justified.” 

“You didn’t do anything; you just 
let it be done,” answered the rector’s 
wife, trying to comfort her. 

“But I did. I forsook him,—that’s 
the Bible word. I led him into doing 
what the Church disallows ; desertion 
is not a canonical cause, don’t you 
know!” 

“That is, you took things into your 
own hands instead of trusting to God 
that-—perhaps—that—children might 
turn out well after all!” 

Rosa looked at her, wondering how 
much of comprehension or reproof 
was intended. 

“Don’t,” urged Mrs. Arthur, divin- 
ing her thought. “I suppose I ought 
to say that because I am his wife,— 
don’t you see!” Rosa smiled grimly. 
“And you did what was right—as a 
mother; that’s the highest office God 
gives us.” 

“That is why | did what I did,” an- 
swered Rosa reverently. “But I don’t 
know as I should have told you. | 
would not advise any other woman to 
do the same; the world don’t under- 
stand—and we have to live in the 
world.” Rosa sobbed; she had not 
said as much to her father,—and 
speaking was an outlet to her long 
hidden emotion. Besides Mrs. Arthur 
would comprehend her feeling about 
children, and—her father might not. 
She quickly controlled herself; and 
Mrs. Arthur, her intuitions and her 
inherited beliefs contradicting each 
other, was as glad as Rosa to turn the 
conversation to the vague topics of 
the weather, crops and the bygone 
days in which they had been play- 
mates. When they parted it was with 
assurances of renewed meetings—- 
somewhere; for Rosa would not ask 
her friend to come and see her, and 
the rector’s wife dared not bid Rosa 
to come to her. 

“Mrs. Arthur,” said her husband, 
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when she greeted him at supper an 
hour later, “your corn cake is almost 
as good as that Si Lucas’s daughter 
gave me last week. | fear | have not 
done her justice in my own mind.” 

It was the first time he had alluded 
to his visit. She, mindful of Rosa’s 
interests, took the remark dispassion- 
ately, and brought him some more 
corn cake, steaming hot, construing 
’ her husband’s words, however, as giv- 
ing her implied liberty to enjoy 
Rosa’s acquaintance. Whereupon Si 
Lucas began to hope that his daugh- 
ter might be invited to join the sew- 
ing circle. “If she does,” he made a 
bet with himself, “I'll patch up the 
barn; and if she doesn’t, I'll give her 
what it would cost, to kind 0’ comfort 
her.” 

Yet Rosa longed to feel herself 
again a visible part of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church; and though she did 
“truly and earnestly repent” of her 
“sins,’ she never included among 
them that of desertion. Her new 
friendship with Mrs. Arthur made her 
wish to be friends with others and to 
bring into her father’s life more cheer- 
fulness than she alone could provide. 
Therefore did she at last knock at the 
rectory door, which Mr. Arthur him- 
self chanced to open, bidding her en- 
ter. With the simple directness which 
had been the bane of her married life, 
she told him her story. 

“Then you had not just cause for 
desertion?” he inquired, when she 
had finished, just as if he had not un- 
derstood her words. 

“No cause in the canonical sense, 
if that is what you mean.” 

“Then you showed a want of trust 
.in Providence.” 

“The Almighty gave me my moth- 
erhood and my reason and I had 

sible warrant that the sins of the fa- 
thers are visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation.” 

The rector started. Slowly he con- 
tinued: “You instituted proceedings 
against your husband.” 

“Pardon me, I simply left him and 
supported myself. Because he failed 
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to support me, I had cause in the eyes 
of the civil law, as I also had cause in 
what the law calls ‘gross misconduct,’ 
since he struck and abused me. | 
availed myself of neither ground for 
divorce. A year after I had deserted 
him, I knew from the newspapers that 
he had got a divorce from me in the 
West, alleging my desertion—I who 
had promised to be his wife ‘till death 
do us part.’” 

The rector fidgeted. “I was going 
to inquire—to remark—that in your 
case there was no co-respondent,— 
that you are not seeking re-marriage 
a second time!” 

“Tf there had been,—if I were,—I 
should not have sought you. You 
and your people do not understand a 
woman’s obligations to the State as 
mother, and the protection it in‘turn 
can afford her. You forget that each 
of us deals directly with God, and that 
the Church is only His outward sign. 
Still I long for His touch through the 
sacrament of the Holy Communion; 
but without it I am still clean in His 
presence.” 

The rector was sorely puzzled. He 
knew the traditional woman of self- 
abnegation, wifely obedience and 
theologic submission; but this ner- 
vous, intense, modern woman, justify- 
ing her actions by the civil law, yet 
longing to utter the refrain of the 
Litany, was an anomaly to him. He 
went into his closet and prayed for 
light. In a dim way he recognized 
the nobility which scorned to forsake 
a husband because of personal injury, 
but justified it on altruistic grounds. 
The parable of the wise husbandman 
and the denunciation of those by 
whom cometh offence occurred to 
him. Her sin lay in setting her per- 
sonal judgment over against that of 
the church, since, if so be, the indi- 
vidual must needs suffer, that neither 
the mystery of matrimony be impaired 
nor the authority of the Church en- 
dangered. As he prayed, his sense 
of the merciful holiness of his calling 
deepened, and he went back to Rosa, 
henceforth to be a more gracious 
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rector and a less oppressive home 
magnate. 

“My child,” he said taking both her 
hands in his, scarcely conscious of 
what his words were to be, “it is not 
for me to withhold the outward grace 
of God from any one who may have 
misconstrued His holy law, but who 
sincerely loves Him. Come to the 
Communion to-morrow.” 

Rosa bent her head very low, and 
quickly and silently left the room. 
Mrs. Arthur found her husband still 
standing when she entered it several 
moments later. He did not tell her of 
Rosa’s visit. Self-incrimination was 
seldom his way; but for all that, she 
felt what had happened, and somehow 
that evening several in the parish said 
that Rosa had been welcomed at the 
rectory. The next morning she 
walked with her father to church. 

“Tt’s just as ef my little girl had 
come back again,” was his only com- 
ment, for she had told him of her visit 
to the rector. She did not try to sing. 
Her heart was too full of memories, 
of her early years, of her stern mother, 
her unquestioning marriage and her 
dead children. Her husband seemed 
never to have been; the past, caused 
by him, was yet without him. But her 
bowed head was the last to leave the 
chancel railing. 

As she came outside and was be- 
yond the church precincts, Mrs. Bis- 
bee doggedly crossed in front of her, 
and in a loud voice invited her to 
come to the sewing circle, saying: 
“We wanted to be square to you and 
to the Church, so we kind 0’ waited; 
but we reckon the Church is going to 
be more on the side of women, seeing 
we do such a lot for it. You're real 
handy with your scissors, now, ain’t 
your” 

“T used to be.” There was a bright- 
ness in Rosa’s tone and smile which 
gladdened her father’s heart, and he 
had won his bet in favor of his 
barn. 

Life sped on quietly, with its harm- 
less gossip and its everyday utilities, 
until it was even hinted that come 


another spring there might be talk of 
Rosa as president of the sewing circle. 
When the honor came, she declined 
it, and they liked her the better for 
doing so, all the more as she sug- 
gested Mrs. Arthur for that honorable 
position—whose efficiency so as- 
tounded the rector that he treated her 
with fresh deference. 

That same spring the sexton of the 
little church sickened and died, and 
the question of his successor vexed 
the wardens. No one seemed quite 
good enough for the office, the salary 
was small, and the necessity of always 
being on hand Sundays and on week- 
day services, funerals and marriages 
was imperative. Then was it that, at 
a meeting of the wardens, John 
Travers, who had become one of 
them, observed in his slow way: “I 
take it thar be no Scriptural injunc- 
tion agin that office for a woman” 
—the rector looked out of the 
window—“‘cause if thar ain’t, I pro- 
pose the name of Si Lucas’s daugh- 
ter.” 

The old man started to his feet. 


‘My daughter, she as her husband got 


a divorce from! The Lord be 
praised.” 

“What does the rector say?” asked 
the second warden. Mr. Arthur 
shrank ; he put down his cane, he took 
it up, he cleared his voice and, after a 
few minutes of hesitation, during 
which no one spoke, replied, his voice 
and manner gathering firmness: 
“Gentlemen, I once did a _ griev- 
ous wrong in my mind, perhaps, to 
that woman, the Lord hath shown 
mc by His handmaiden that, while 
the Church ruleth wisely for the good 
of all, a woman peradventure may be 
in such straits that the Lord forgiveth 
her what she doeth. Let Si Lucas’s 
daughter be our sexton ‘till death do 
us part.’ ” 

The decision was known through- 
out the village before supper time. 
Some said Rosa would like to have 
a little money of her own. Others 
said she need not be paid as much as 
aman. Even Mrs. Bisbee allowed at 
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the sewing circle the next day that 
she hadn’t any objection, as Rosa’s 
husband had died a month ago. 

“How long you known that and 
kept it to yourself?” tartly asked Miss 
Pratt, who objected to any one get- 
ting ahead of her. in news. 

“Oh,” answered Mrs. Bisbee, lay- 
ing down her work and taking off 
ler glasses, the sign of a long story 
to come: “that ‘dopted girl we've 
taken to bring up came from Dakoty. 
I sort o’ helped her unpack her trunk 
to see what she’d got, and her things 
were all in newspapers, and when ! 
seed they were Dakoty papers 1] 
minded me of Rosa, and I looked ’em 
over, and thar was an account of his 
death—how he got into a row, all 
‘cause of a girl out thar, and was 
killed and buried—so Rosa’s jest the 
same as ef she’d never married or is 
a widder.” 

“Have you told her?” 

“T hain’t had no call to as vet.” 


“She knows it,” said the rector’s 
wife. 

“Then why hain’t she told it to us?” 
- “She said you took her in when you 
thought she had made a mistake, and 
that his death had not lessened her 
mistake, if it were one.” 

“Do you believe it was?” asked 
Mrs. Bisbee. 

“T do not,” was Mrs. Arthur’s quiet 
reply; for she had gained courage 
since she knew Rosa. 

“No more’n do I,” answered Mrs. 
Bisbee energetically. 

“That’s so,” murmured the sewing 
circle, as its members threaded their 
needles. 

Thus was it that, from one year to 
another, a woman rang the church bell 
in the little parish, girding herself for 
the office like the sacristans of old, 
and sending up her prayers as she 
pulled the rope that he who had been 
her husband would forgive her if she 
had done wrong in leaving him. 





A PRISONER. 


By Theodosia Garrison. 


OVE built a royal house for me, 
A treasure house of gems and gold, 
And heaped there for mine eyes to see 
Great wonders, all untold; 
And four strong gates about us closed, 
To check the over-bold. 


Love placed me in these shining halls, 
“Here ever, sweetheart, may we stay; 
So thick and high the rose-decked walls, 
No voice may reach to bid thee stray ; 
Here, ever from the world apart, 
Reign we, alone, alway!” 








Love holds me safe, Love holds me fast— 
A captive, who contentment feigns— 

Behind closed doors. Ah, me, the past, 
Wide beauty of the open plains, 

The wild, free days, the deep, sweet nights! 
I sicken of my chains! 
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}£ wrote in these pages last 
W month of American history 
in the drama, prompted 
to it by the presentation of Long- 
fellow’s “Giles Corey” by the 
young people of the Old South 
Historical Society in Boston. One of 
the subjects recently proposed to the 
graduates of the Boston high schools 
for the Old South Essays was “Long- 
fellow’s poetry of America—his use of 
American subjects and his services for 
American history”; and an entire 
course of Old South lectures will by 
and by be devoted to the historical 
services of our various greater poets. 
It is useful and inspiring for boys and 
girls and men and women to learn to 
look at national history and life and 
landscape through the poet’s eyes. 
Longfellow’s own great collection of 
“Poems of Places” has rendered a 
distinct and conspicuous service. A 
similar collection devoted to historic 
and heroic deeds would perform a real 
service. Mr. Masson, in his exhaust- 
ive work upon the life and times of 
Milton, has shown us how luminous 
the religion, politics and literature of 
a historic period are made when viewed 
through the eyes of that period’s great 
poet and in relation to his life. The 
careful study of Dante becomes the 
study of the whole history of the 
thought and politics of his age. 
Our American poets have been in 
a noteworthy way identified with 
American public life and aspiration, 
and devoted to American history. 
The poems of Whittier and Lowell fill 
a place of cardinal importance in the 
history of the antislavery struggle. 
Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Bryant, 
Whitman, Holmes, Longfellow—in 
the pages of all are inspiration and en- 
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lightenment for the lover of the repub- 
lic and the student of its history. To 
Longfellow’s services in this field of 
our national history and life we de- 
vote these few pages. 
* 
1 * 

Longfellow was perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan of all our American 
poets. He loved geography and 
travel and had the power of possess- 
ing himself subtly of the citizen- 
ship of every country to which 
he travelled, by land or sea, or by the 
wings of imagination. He is at times 
true Frenchman, true German and 
true Tuscan; true Castilian and true 
son of Thor and Odin. He loved Eu- 
rope as only the scholar at home as 
he was with Virgil, Dante aid 
Michael Angelo, with Lope de Vega 
and Goethe, can love Europe. There 
are many places in Europe which are 
so embalmed in his song that the 
American will never think of them 
apart from him. We open his book 
by the fireside, and it is to travel and 
to live again the bright days in the 
lands beyond the sea. 

But Longfellow was not alone nor 
indeed especially the poet of “Outre 
Mer.” He was a true American and 
lover of America, a faithful child of 
the republic and of the century—like 
the “youth of quiet ways” in his own 
“Wayside Inn,” 


“A student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were 
known, 

And yet a lover of his own.” 


Shakespeare’s English was dearer 
to him than the tongue of Dante 
or of Cervantes; the Mayflower 
bore for him a richer freight than the 
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Argo; to him Minnehaha made 
sweeter music than Terni, and 
the Charles was fairer than the Cam; 
Sumner and Washington were closer 
to his heart and more the symbols of 
his patriotism than Winkelried and 
Cincinnatus; and he was more a dis- 
ciple of Channing than of Francis. 
When our national sin was rampant, 
he was voice for the slave; and upon 
the nameless graves of the heroes 
who died to save the state will bloom 
forever the flower of his song. 
Whittier himself is no more truly 
the poet of New England than Long- 
fellow, in his other way, and the pages 
of Emerson do not furnish better food 
for our patriotism. Emerson makes 
the fathers alive with the same full 
democratic hopes which inspire the 
sons, and gives to our strong impulse 
the great backing of their sacred pres- 
tige; Longfellow dicsounts the cen- 
turies for us, and makes us see our 
young history in the same glow which 
shrouds the middle-age romance. He 
makes the ivy grow on Salem meet- 
ing-house, turns Sudbury tavern to a 
very Tabard, gives to the ship of 
Master Lamberton all the weirdness 
of the “Flying Dutchman,” makes the 
Old Mill of Newport mysterious and 
awful like the Sphinx, freights the 
bells of Lynn with music as meaning- 
ful as the carillons of Flanders, 
makes Miles Standish as picturesque 
and valiant as Henry of Navarre, Paul 
Revere as thrilling as the men who 
carried the good news from Ghent 
to Aix, and the Cumberland going 
down in Hampton Roads as personal 
and reverend as Nelson’s Victory at 
Trafalgar or the old Temerarie towed 
_to her last moorings. Our debt to 
Longfellow for the way in which, 
without emasculating our fresh his- 
tory or robbing it of any of its rug- 
gedness and unconventionality, he has 
pruned away its rawnesses and lifted 
it into the realm of the universal and 
of romance, is incalculable. He 
brought to the plenteous, rude gold 
ore of our granite hills the fine silver of 
his learning and taste, disciplined by 


the ages, and graved upon the 
shapely vase wrought from the fusion 
a glad procession, where Hephzstus 
and the Galilean fishers at the head 
clasp hands with the Plymouth Puri- 
tans and the Cambridge blacksmith, 
who complete the circle. 
* 
x * 

Where can we go that he has not 
been, or where get beyond the echoes 
of his song? The hills, the rivers and 
the sea, the village and the town, all 
alike give back his name. From Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, which were most 
his home, he goes with us to every 
dear New England place—to Plym- 
outh Rock, to Salem Witch Hill, to 
all the rocks and inlets and light- 
houses of the North Shore, with their 
beckoning outlooks on the sea toward 
the old world, to the pine woods of 
Maine, to Newport, to the arsenal 
on the Connecticut. We go with him 
in “Evangeline” east to the murmur- 
ing pines and hemlocks on the shores 
of the Basin of Minas, south to the 
cotton-trees of the lowlands of Louisi- 
ana, west to the desert lands among 
the snowy mountains, where “precipi- 
tate leaps the Nebraska.” Wherever 
he lived, he sang. The streets of 
Portland, where he was born, the halls 
of Bowdoin and the meadows by the 
Charles, all are set now in “the light 
that never was.” 


“Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me.” 


“O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer 
> 4 ” 
mine. 


“River, that in silence windest 

Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 

In the bosom of the sea. 


Thou hast taught me, silent River! 
Many a lesson deep and long; 

Thou hast been a generous giver; 
I can give thee but a song.” 











~ — 
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Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disappear, 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 


More than this;—thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side.” 


And again, in “Three Friends of 
Mine:” 


“River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom 
these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed 
place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace 
And say good-night, for now the west- 
ern skies 
Are red with sunset and gray mists arise 
— damps that gather on a dead man’s 
ace. 


These “three friends of mine” were 
Felton and Agassiz and Sumner; and 
the three friends of the earlier poem 
were Sumner and Felton and Norton. 
Almost all of the friends of the days 
when Longfellow first came _ to 
Craigie House he saw taken one by 
one by “the reaper, Death,” and he 
laid on the grave of each in turn the 
garland of his verse. Of Sumner he 
wrote: 


“Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 

The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed.” 


In the tribute to Sumner, too, are 
the beautiful lines, so appropriate now 
in their application to the poet’s own 
immortal life: 


“Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete.” 


Appropriate of the life and death of 
the poet himself, I say—although if a 
life ever seemed to be completed here, 
a perfect circle, surely it was Long- 
fellow’s. We turn the pages of his 
book and it seems that his whole 
truth had found its perfect expres- 
sion; we cannot think what message 
he yet had for us, and, as in the case 
of Emerson, we felt no shock at his 
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going and are as willing that he 
should be there as here. We could 
wish perhaps that he had lived to 
plant the flower on the grave of 
Emerson also; yet more content are 
we and glad that these two sweet and 
beautiful souls could enter hand in 
hand together through the gates into 
the city. The last time that Emerson 
left Concord, it was to attend Long- 
fellow’s funeral—and very touching is 
the story told of his words after it: 
“The gentleman whose funeral wehave 
been attending—I do not remember 
his name, but he was a beautiful soul.” 
This was perhaps the last tribute ever 
paid by Emerson. 

At that other Concord funeral, on 
that May day, twenty years before, 
Longfellow was present. “How beau- 
tiful it was,” he wrote: 


“How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 
Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 
The omnipresent pain. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse and 
stream 
Dimly my thought defines; 
I only see—a dream within a dream— 
The hilltop hearsed with pines. 


I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 


The infinite longing of a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own.” 


When Channing died, Longfellow 
was on the ocean, writing the lines, 
“To Channing,” which are the first in 
the Poems on Slavery: 
“The pages of thy book I read, 
And as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding, ever said, 
Servant of God, well done!” 


Of Irving he wrote the beautiful son- 
net, “In the Churchyard at Tarry- 
town”; when Dana died, he wrote 
“The Burial of the Poet”; of Bayard 
Taylor the lines beginning: 
“Dead he lay among his books!” 

The last of these elegiac poems upon 
his American fellow workers was the 


“Auf Wiedersehen,” in memory of 
Mr. Fields. 
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Many of Longfellow’s Poems of the 
Seaside have to do with Nahant, 
where he passed so many summers, 
and with the places which he loved 
along the Massachusetts North 
Shore; more belong to Cambridge 
and the doubly historic Craigie 
House, temple alike of patriotism and 
the muses. The beautiful poem, “In 
the Churchyard at Cambridge,” is 
connected with the old churchyard b, 
Christ Church. The “village smithy” 
stood in Cambridge, beneath the 
“spreading chestnut-tree,” from the 
wood of which, a few years before he 
died, the Cambridge children had the 
great armchair made, of which the 
poet was so proud, and which now 
stands empty in the study. “AmTIa 
king,” he wrote to the children, 


“Am 1a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 
Can I proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song. 
It may to me belong; 


Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me.” 


Lowell’s lines on this same spreading 
chestnut-tree will be remembered. 
“The Herons of Eimwood” too is one 
of the Cambridge poems. 


“Silent are all the sounds of day; 
Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 
And the cry of the herons winging their 


ay 
O’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood 
thickets.” 


Lowell is the poet in the Elmwood 
thickets, and Longfellow calls to the 
herons to sing him the song of the 
green morass, of the reeds and 
rushes, of the air and the winds, of 
the joy of freedom and flying, of the 
landscape below and the glow of the 
limitless spaces. 


“Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingers in old black-letter, 
Sound in his ears more sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder 
and better. 
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Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms 
are meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, 
And send him unseen this friendly greet- 
ing; 


That many another hath done the same, 
Though not by a sound was the silence 
broken; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts un- 
spoken.” 


And yet we are glad that the poets 
did give voice to their hearts’ com- 
munion. How precious now are the 
lines which Lowell, on his part, ad- 
dressed to Longfellow so long ago! 


“T need not praise the sweetness of his 


song, 
Where limpid verse to limpid verse 
succeeds, 
Smooth as our Charles, when, fearing lest 
he wrong 
The new moon’s mirrored skiff, he slides 
along, 
Full without noise, and whispers in his 
reeds. 


With loving breath of all the winds his 
name 
Is blown about the world, but to his 
friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And love steals shyly through the loud ac- 
claim 
To murmur a God bless you! and there 
ends.” 


Longfellow also addressed sonnets to 
Whittier and to Tennyson, although 
that to Tennyson is not indeed a 
poem of America. The sonnet to 
Whittier is entitled, as will be remem- 
bered, “The Three Silences of 
Molinos.” 

Longfellow makes the little chapel 
of St. John’s, as well as the old 
churchyard at Cambridge, preach his 
pure gospel of light and love and 
forgiveness. But it is about Craigie 
House that the poems of Cambridge 
chiefly cluster. It was in Craigie 
House that the patter of little feet was 
heard, 


“A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall!” 
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which told the “Children’s Hour.” It 
was in Craigie House that he held 
the little feet and hands that com- 
pelled the poem, “Weariness.” It 
was in Craigie House, we were about 
to say, that the Old Clock stood on 
the stair, forever repeating its solemn 
warning. But the original old clock 
on the stair was in a house at Pitts- 
field. Its counterpart, however, stood 
on the stair in the hall of Craigie 
House; and there it still beats its 
“Forever—never!”—ticking out the 
little lives of men. The poem, “To a 
Child,” counterpart of ‘‘Weariness” 
and “The Children’s Hour,” is an- 
other of the Craigie House poems— 
to our mind most beautiful of all. 
This contains the solemn lines which 
tell of the time when the poet’s home 
was the home of Washington: 


“Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt; 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread; 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


* 
* * 


Living day by day within such 
walls, in companionship with such a 
spirit, it could not be but the poet’s 
thoughts should be often occupied 
with the nation’s history. And yet it 
was not to the Revolutionary time, 
when Washington was in Craigie 
House, that his imagination turned 
most fondly, but rather to the old 
colonial and provincial days, for 
which greater distance had already 
done much of the work of enchant- 
ment. He did not neglect the Revo- 
lutionary time, surely. Since he has 
written, no American boy will ever 
think of Concord fight without see- 
ing the two lights gleam through the 
darkness from the belfry of the Old 
North Church to the Charlestown 
shore, and hearing the hurry of hoofs 
and the striking of village clocks, as 


Paul Revere dashes through the Mid- 
dlesex farms, over the bridge into 
Medford town and on to Lexington. 
Every period of our history indeed 
was made to glow beneath his touch. 
“The Skeleton in Armor” brings 
back the almost prehistoric time when 
the Northmen cruised along the New 
England coast, if they did cruise 
along there, and the Old Round 
Tower at Newport shrines the grave 
of a Viking’s bride. 

One little poem, that on Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, lights up the period of 
exploration. The wondrous “Song 
of Hiawatha” creates for us the un- 
known romance of the red man in 
the forest, which we think went on in 
the centuries which are voiceless to 
history. To the heart of the conti- 
nent, by the shores of Superior, we 
see the strange tidings coming of 
what Iagoo had seen in his wander- 
ings far to eastward. He had seen a 
water broader than the Gitchee 
Gumee, and o’er it a great canoe with 
pinions come flying. From its mouth 
thunder and lightning had come to 
greet him; and in it came a hundred 
warriors, with all their faces painted 
white and hair upon their chins. But 
the old men and the women smiled 
and said: “It cannot be so! We do 
not believe it.” 


‘Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered, 
‘True is all Iagoo tells us; 

I have seen it in a vision. 


| beheld, too, in that vision, 

All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheld the westward marches 

Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving. 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder.” 


Then comes, as Marquette came in 
truth, the Priest of Prayer, the Pale- 
face, with the cross upon his bosom: 
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“Told his message to the people, 
Told them of the Virgin Mary, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour.” 


. ” . 

But, as we have said, it was chiefly 
the old colonial days which exercised 
their charm upon Longfellow and 
which he lifted for us into the realm 
of poetry. As long as there is an 
America, so long will “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” “The New Eng- 
land Tragedies” and “Evangeline” be 
precious in every American home. 
“Evangeline,” dearest of all his chil- 
dren to the poet himself, has always 
been, we suppose, his most popular 
work, and probably it will always con- 
tinue so. In its mingling of the his- 
toric and the homely, of contrasted 
gladness and suffering and enduring, 
its varied landscapes, its setting in the 
sweet superstitions of the medieval 
religion, it furnished in happiest pro- 
portion all those elements with which 
his genius had closest affinities; and 
whatever the historian may say of the 
political necessities which compelled 
the breaking up of the French settle- 
ments, it will be through the atmos- 
phere of Longfellow’s song that we 
must ever view this melancholy 
Acadian episode. 

And how “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” revives for us the old Plym- 
outh life! How it takes us into the 
hearts of the stern, tender people, sad 
with thoughts of the homes of Old 
England, heavy in mourning for the 
wives and husbands in the graves in 
the wheat field! How sombre and 
cold the sailless ocean, how comfort- 
less the east wind, how raw the new- 
built houses, how dangerous the 
-forest! And yet how beautiful the 
springtime and the hearthstone and 
the hum of the spinning-wheel and 
the love of young man and maiden, 
always and everywhere the same, like 
the loves of the birds! How beauti- 
ful too the simple wedding! The 
Plymouth Pilgrims believed stoutly 
in civil marriages. They could not 
find that “marriage was tyed up with 
ministrie ;” and it was the magistrate 


who presided at their weddings. 
Longfellow has beautifully preserved 
the memory of this custom. 


“Simple and brief was the wedding, as that 
of Ruth and of Boaz. 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated 
the words of betrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife 
in the Magistrate’s presence 

After the Puritan way and the laudable 
custom of Holland. 

Fervently then, and devoutly, the excel- 
lent Elder of Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home that 
were founded that day in affection, 

Speaking of life and of death, and implor- 
ing Divine benediction.” 


’ 


And nowhere, save in the words of 
Bradford and Winslow and Cushman 
themselves, is the religious heroism 
of the Pilgrim Fathers so borne in 
upon our hearts as in that inspired 
fifth canto, which tells of the sailing 
of the Mayflower. Glad enough were 
the master and the sailors to get rid 
of all the worry and flurry, 


“Glad to be gone from a land of sand and 
sickness and sorrow, 

Short allowance of victual, and plenty of 
nothing but Gospel!” 


But the Pilgrims themselves,— 


“O strong hearts and true! not one went 
back in the Mayflower! 

No, not one looked back, who had set his 
hand to this ploughing!” 


How vivid is the picture of the little 
group of men and women and chil- 
dren, clustered there on the shore 
with tearful eyes, in the gray of the 
morning, to see the Mayflower sail! 


“Long in silence they watched the reced- 
ing sail of the vessel, 

Much endeared to them all, as something 
living and human; 

Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt 
in a vision prophetic, 

Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth 

Said ‘Let us pray!’ and they prayed, and 
thanked the Lord and took courage. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base 
of the rock, and above them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on the 
hill of death, and their kindred 
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Seemed to awake in their graves, and to 
join in the prayer that they uttered. 
Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern 
verge of the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble 
slab in a graveyard; 
Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of 
escaping.” 
Of the “New England Tragedies” we 
wrote in these pages last month. 
As “The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish” takes us closer than anything 
else in our literature to the simple and 
heroic Plymouth life, so “John Endi- 
cott” and “Giles Corey” revive better 
than anything else the spirit of the 
time of the persecution of the Quak- 
ers. 


* 
* x 

Deeply interested as he was in the 
colonial times and in our general 
American history, it was natural that 
Longfellow should be an honored 
member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. It was a solemn 
company of his friends that gathered 
to pay tribute to his memory, on that 
April day in 1882, in the society's 
rooms above the old Puritan grave- 
yard, where, little more than a year 
before, Emerson had read his last 
tribute to Carlyle; where not a month 
later, the society should meet to lay 
its wreath on Emerson’s own tomb. 
A solemn company—but not a sad 
one. “It is with no vain lamenta- 
tions,” said Dr. Holmes, “but rather 
with profound gratitude, that we fol- 
low the soul of our much loved and 
long loved poet beyond the confines 
of the world he helped so largely to 
make beautiful. It has been a fully 
rounded life, beginning early with 
large promise, equalling every antici- 
pation in its maturity, fertile and 
beautiful to its close in the ripeness of 
its well filled years.” 

Almost every important phase of 
Longfellow’s work was _ tenderly 
touched upon in this notable memo- 
rial meeting, and especially was high 
recognition made of his great services 
for our American life and history. Mr. 
Winthrop, the president of the so- 


ciety, spoke chiefly, in his letter, of 
the great popularity and love which 
the poet had won in Europe. “No 
poet of our day,” he said, “has 
touched the common heart like Long- 
fellow.” ‘The last time he was in Eu- 
rope,” continued Mr. Winthrop, “I 
was there with him, and I was a wit- 
ness to not a few of the honors which 
he received from high and low. I re- 
member particularly that when we 
were coming away from the House of 
Lords together, where we had been 
hearing a fine speech from his friend, 
the Duke of Argyle, a group of the 
common people gathered around our 
carriage, calling him by name, beg- 
ging to touch his hand, and at least 
one of them reciting aloud one of his 
most familiar poems. 

Dr. Ellis spoke of a meeting to 
which the poet once invited the so- 
ciety at his own home, as Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, and of the 
charming and _ instructive interest 
in the scenes and associations of the 
occasion. He continued: “But few 
of our associates can have studied 
our local and even national his- 
tory more sedulously than did Mr. 
Longfellow. And fewer still among 
us can have found in its stern 
and rugged and homely actors and 
annals so much that could be graced 
and softened by rich and delicate 
fancies, and the hues and fragrance 
of simple poetry. He took the sad- 
dest of our New England tragedies, 
and the sweetest of its rural home 
scenes, the wayside inn, the alarm of 
war, the Indian legend, and the hang- 
ing of the crane in the modest house- 
hold, and his genius has invested them 
with enduring charms and morals. 
Wise and gentle was the heart which 
could thus find melodies for the harp, 
the lyre and the plectrum in our fields 
and wildernesses, wreathing them as 
nature does the thickets and stumps 
of the forest with flowers and mosses. 
While all his utterances came from a 
pure, a tender and a devout heart, ad- 
dressing themselves to what is of like 
in other hearts, there is not in them 
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a line of morbidness, of depression, or 
melancholy, but only that which 
quickens and cheers with robust re- 
solve and courage, with peace and 
aspiring trust. He has, indeed, used 
the poet’s license in playful freedom 
with dates and facts. But the scenes 
and incidents and personages which 
most need a softening and refining 
touch receive it from him without 
prejudice to the service of sober his- 
tory.” 

Dr. Holmes dwelt chiefly upon 
the beauty of the poet’s art. ‘‘Long- 
fellow was fortunate,” said Charles 
Eliot Norton, following Dr. Holmes, 
“in the time of his birth. He grew 
up in the morning of our repub- 
lic. He shared in the cheerfulness of 
the early hour, in its hopefulness, its 
confidence. The years of his youth 
and early manhood coincided with an 
exceptional moment of national life, 
in which a prosperous and unembar- 
rassed democracy was learning its 
own capacities, and was beginning to 
realize its large and novel resources ; 
in which the order of society was 
still simple and humane. He became, 
more than any one else, the voice of 
this epoch of national progress, an 
epoch of unexampled prosperity for 
the masses of mankind in our new 
world, prosperity from which sprang 
a sense, more general than had ever 
before been felt, of human kindness 
and brotherhood. But, even to the 
prosperous, life brings its inevitable 
burden. Trial, sorrow, misfortune, 
are not to be escaped by the happiest 
of men. The deepest experiences of 
each individual are the experiences 
common to the whole race. And it 
is this double aspect of American 
life—its novel and happy conditions, 
with the genial spirit resulting from 
them, and, at the same time, its sub- 
jection to the old, absolute, universal 
laws of existence—that finds its mir- 
ror and manifestation in Longfel- 
low’s poetry.” 


* . * 
Longfellow transfigured our young 


history and lifted it and us into the 
atmosphere of cosmopolitanism and 
a kindly culture. He made our liter- 
ature respected and loved the wide 
world through. And if he made our 
backward vision beautiful, no less did 
he seek to make us strong in looking 
forward, no less did he seek to rouse 
us to the duties of our high citizen- 
ship which he himself felt so deeply. 
Not Emerson himself, in the “Fortune 
of the Republic,” has expressed a pro- 
founder trust in the fathers and in the 
democratic idea, or a firmer confi- 
dence, a loftier and more religious 
faith, in the nation’s future than 
Longfellow in the sublime closing 
lines of the “Building of the Ship.” 
It is a prayer worthy of him who 
could see in the men of Plymouth 
Rock grander figures than the men 
who followed Agamemnon. As Bee- 
thoven, in his great ninth symphony, 
finding all instruments inadequate to 
the flood of his inspiration, breaking 
with all traditions and _ bursting 
into song, did not need to seek for 
new words of his own, but allied his 
music to the words of Schiller’s ode, 
alike tender and triumphant, as say- 
ing best and truest what he himself 
would say, so, when the fit man of 
music comes to write for us the music 
for the national hymn which we 
have all been waiting for, he shall 
marry his music to these strong 
lyric lines of our sweetest singer, 
true American, as the noblest and 
most ennobling which Americans 
can sing: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
tears, 

Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee.” 





— 
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A score of the scenes from Miss Adams's 
presentation of “L’Aiglon” form an album like 
preceding issues devoted to other plays by the 
same publisher. This shows the peculiar fitness 
of Miss Adams, with her frail body and weak 
chin, for the part. (R. H. Russell, N. Y. 25 
cents.) rs 


* * 

Equally timely and of much greater interest is 
“Le Duc de Reichstadt,” a sketch of the life of 
the unhappy boy by Professor and Madame 
Castegnier. The text is in French with unneces- 
sarily ample English notes and two pictures; 
one a reproduction of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
portrait, which might almost be taken for the 
first Napoleon in youth, and the other of 
Madame Bernhardt,—the latter showing how 
great a physical handicap she so easily over- 
comes. (William R. Jenkins, N. Y. 50 cents.) 

+ 
* * 


Few writers know their subjects so thoroughly 
as Anna Bowman Dodd knows Normandy. She 
has lived the innermost life of that province, and 
her previous work has made her heir to all the 
history of ‘“Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror.” 
The book will be an important block in the fast 
completing patchwork of local histories and his- 
torical novels, but in her case the novel is al- 
ready made; she has but to fit it in its own his- 
toric setting. All of Mrs. Dodd’s books stand for 
the thoroughness resulting from careful investiga- 
tion. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

* 
* * 


Ever since the Northmen invaded France by 
way of its rivers, the banks of the Loire have been 
strewn broadcast with history and romance, The 
Court had migrated for many centuries to and fro 
among the pleasant castles of Touraine, before 
betaking itself to permanent quarters in Paris, 
Versailles and Fontainebleau, and it is to de- 
scribe these ancient and wonderful chateaux that 
Theodore Andrew Cook wrote “Old Touraine,” 
a new American edition of which is now issued in 
two beautiful blue and gold volumes. The de- 
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$4.00.) 


scription of the physical features of the province 
is so thorough and minute, it would well serve as 
a guide to the region. History and romance are 
built into every feudal tower and abbey wall. 
They gild every monastery and chapel. From 
Tours via Chinon, Fontévrault, Loches, Lan- 
geais, Chaumont, Chenonceaux, Blois and Cham- 
bord we can traverse a road lighted by war- 
torches, enlivened by royal parties, and full of 
human interest. It was at Chinon that Joan of 
Arc first presented herself to Charles VII. It is 
at Loches that Agnes Sorel’s statue rests on its 
sculptured lambs. At Fontévrault was founded 
the monastery with the motto, “Mére voila votre 
fils; fils voila votre mére,” where kings and queens 
endowed a refuge for their princesses. “Old 
Touraine” is packed full of interesting historical 
detail, and is charmingly illustrated. It is easily 
among the handsomest books of the season. 
(James Pott & Co., N. Y. $5.00.) 


* 
* * 


If ever two authors had—and lost—an oppor- 
tunity for their artistic hands, Edwin Howland 
Blashfield and Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield 
are they. Their “Italian Cities” would have lent 
themselves so graciously to illustration, it is not 
easy to explain the omission. Notwithstanding 
this distinct loss, the volumes, bound in cool 
green and bearing the shields of ten cities upon 
the covers, are very lovely, and the reader is en- 
thralled by every page. One wonders if the same 
hand wrote Ravenna and Parma, and if so, 
which one? The turn of a sentence, the use of 
an adjective will almost assure the identity of 
the collaborator. No more delightful journey 
could be planned than this from Rome through- 
out the noble mountains of Tuscany and Umbria 
to Florence, and, judging from the result, no 
mode for realizing it could surpass that of the 
char-d-bancs chosen by the Blashfields. As they 
say, those who “go by rail bridge in a seven 
hours’ journey ten centuries in the history of 
art,” but with leisure, knowledge and enthusi- 
asm, study is possible and pleasure of the highest 
order assured. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 








BOOK 


There is no more thorough antiquarian than 
Alice Morse Earle. Her books fall naturally 
into the same class as those by Samuel Adams 
Drake: as exhaustive in research, as enthusi- 
astic in pursuit, and as prolific in incident per- 
taining to our Colonial times. “Stagecoach 
and Tavern Days” is no exception to the rule, 
and what Mrs. Earle has not said upon her sub- 
ject, the reader may safely conclude was not 
worth saying. This is a handsome, profusely il- 
lustrated volume, bound in brown linen and 
enclosed in a serviceable box. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $2.50.) 

* 


* * 


A luxurious publication in parts—eight of 
them are promised—which will eventually form 
a large octavo beautifully printed and illustrated, 
is Esthgr Singleton’s “Furniture of Our Fore- 
fathers.” ‘The first section takes up the furniture 
of the seventeenth century and contains some 
fifty pictures, nearly half of them full-page, of 
family necessities—beds, chairs and tables. The 
plates have critical description by Russell Stur- 
gis. 

The clearly printed text offers copious infor- 
mation about household conditions in those 
times, and will delight the collector and antiqua- 


rian as will the pictures the layman. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 
* 
* * 
“China and Christianity,’ by Alexander 


Michie, is a work which is entitled to considera- 
tion on other grounds than the interest in its 
subject which at present is so peculiar. The 
writer is one who is especially qualified to give 
us an authentic account of Chinese matters. He 
has been for nearly twenty years the corre- 
spondent of the London Times, resident in 
Pekin; he has been brought into contact with 
the highest Chinese officials and the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, and has been a close 
student of all questions bearing upon the east- 
ern problem. He knows, therefore, whereof he 
writes, and in this volume has discussed with 
rare judgment the many perplexing questions 
which have culminated in the recent outbreak. 
The volume was published a few years since in 
Tien Tsin, but reached only the small local cir- 
cle of English readers, and the publishers have 
done well to set it upon a larger circulation. 
(Knight & Millett, Boston. $1.00.) 
~ 
* * 


In “Myths and Fables of To-day,” Samuel 
Adams Drake shows how our daily lives are 
filled with sayings and doings that have their 
origin in superstition, although we may not 
realize it. These origins he traces in an enter- 
taining manner, giving many illustrations of the 
folk lore of childhood, weather lore, good luck 
charms, charms against disease, fate in jewels, 
presentiments, the divining rod, fortune telling, 
astrology, palmistry, etc. The skill of Frank T. 
Merrill, the artist, helps to render this a pretty 
book. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 





NOTES. 


The promising title of “How to Succeed” is 
one that Austin Bierbower has used to appeal to 
the needs of struggling humanity. It contains 
much good, common sense. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York. $2.50.) 

* 
* x 


Several writers have put the results of their 
experiences into a, book about ‘“Womanly 
beauty of Form and Feature.” It is convinc- 
ingly done and sure to stimulate women to prac- 
tise the theories advocated. The illustrations 
make it as clear as daylight. (Health Culture 
Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 

* 
*x* * 


A pleasing optimism and a gently humorous 
philosophy make E. S. Martin’s “Lucid Inter- 
vals” a very agreeable little bundle of social 
essays. Especially pleasant is his chapter on 
Children, prettily illustrated, and another on 
Some Human Cravings, modestly expresses his 
fine feelings and ideals. The tone of the book is 
refreshingly unsordid. (Harper & Bros., New 
York. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 


There can be nothing but praise for Thomas 
G. Gentry’s “Intelligence in Plants and Ani- 
mals.” It is a fascinating book written in a rev- 
erent spirit that inspires the reader with the feel- 
ing of exaltation that science treated as God’s 





laws ever must inspire. The work is a con- 
densed form of the best authorities, prepared by 
an enthusiastic student as well as observer. 

The full-page illustrations are by the accom- 
plished young photographer, A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. It is a far cry from drawings of “‘speci- 
mens” to the snapshot that records the gaping, 
qvivering, feathery balls clamoring for food, or 
the sinuous curve, almost movement, of chip- 
ping squirrels in their native haunts. Mr. Dug- 
more has succeeded also in photographing fish 
under water. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 
$2.00.) 

a 
* * 


All who read the evening Transcript—and who 
in New England does not?—have for two or 
three years been familiar with the series of arti- 
cles signed Henrietta, entitled “I Go A-Market- 
ing.” If ever style fitted matter it is here, in 
the volume these articles have now made. 

One reads as one might eat—with gusto. 
“With kindergarten methods it does not deal, 
but aims. to idealize commonplace, everyday 
viands into dishes that pique the appetite and 
make of eating a true delight.” With these de- 
signs in view it advances the lines beyond oat- 
meal and plain roasts, it appeals to taste in both 
senses of the word, it whets—almost satisfies— 
the appetite. It is certainly the most suggestive 
and delectable morsel yet found in the market 
of cookbooks. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The gain, for the story, in book over serial 
publication is well exemplified in Mr. Zangwill’s 
“Mantle of Elijah.” The woman’s is the central 
figure of the story, and the most interesting. 
Her father, an English statesman of unpopular 
principles in these warlike times, sees his mantle 
fall upon the unworthy shoulders of his secre- 
tary, whose views alter with his necessities and 
quite change him from the man Allegra thought 
she was marrying. Their life together, his grow- 
ing prominence before the world, his petty na- 
ture at home, and the coming of an artist friend 
into the wife’s life bring about a remarkable 
crisis and climax. 

There is a wonderful scene where the husband, 
the bellicose people’s idol, is unable through the 
din of cheering thousands and marching regi- 
ments to call for a doctor from the crowd to at- 
tend his perhaps dying wife. It is a new field for 
Mr. Zangwill, and he has improved it to the 
utmost. (Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
+ * 


The reader might almost think the recently 
published volume of “An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters” the one that plays so large a part in 
“The Touchstone.” Certainly, if the letters are 
real, as the publishers would have us believe, the 
recipient—who alone could have made them 
public—is an unspeakable cad beyond even the 
reformation accorded Mrs. Wharton’s. But, 
gladly forgetting him, the charm of them is irre- 
sistible and woos us on to read their frank con- 
fessions of a great love, felt before the writer 
knew she had aroused a similar feeling, contin- 
ued during a happy year of perfect understand- 
ing, and lasting over the short remainder of her 
life after the mysteriously brutal ending of the 
engagement. 

If all the world loves a lover, surely the mem- 
ory of this one will command the love she de- 
served, and a greater than that for which she 
pined away. A delicacy of feeling, a touch of 
humor, combined with absolute candor and lack 
of reservation mark every page and make one 
long to be one’s self worthy of such expression 
of undying and perfect devotion. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


A novelist may take pleasure in inserting 
unusual characters, but the results—especially 
when fatal—need not be laid quivering before 
the public. The Baroness von MHutten in 
“Marr’d in the Making” has benefited nobody 
by her probings. A more futile, ineffectively 
smart and irresponsible group of people cannot 
be imagined. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. $1.25.) 


* 
x * 


It is seven years since S. R. Crockett captured 
the public with “The Stickit Minister,” and his 
admirers will now cordially welcome this new 
volume entitled “The Stickit Minister and his 
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Wooing.” Mr. Crockett has the power of dash- 
ing in an outline that is lifelike, of projecting a 
personality from a characteristic or two, and the 
number of speaking likenesses between these 
handsome green covers is quite remarkable. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


One closes “The House of Egremont,” by 
Molly Elliot Seawell, with the pleasant con- 
sciousness of having been in excellent company. 
To be sure the ingredients of the historical novel 
are similar in all hands. The beautiful girl, the 
unfortunate but brave man, the triumphant vil- 
lain to whom justice is meted out at last, trou- 
bles over property and the complications that 
grow naturally from these conditions—these are, 
in the main, the materials which emerge from 
the basis of history. Mrs. Seawell has kneaded 
her mixture most skilfully and presents a very 
interesting story. The time chosen is that of 
King James in retirement in France during the 
episode of William and Mary. The author’s 
sympathies do not lie with the latter. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 

A clean and pretty story is “Uncle Terry” by 
Charles Clark Mann. A baby saved from ship- 
wreck was adopted by a miller, and grew up, as 
such waifs have a trick of doing, into everything 
beautiful and charming. The book has no special 
originality of plot, nor mystery in development, 
the conclusion being foregone from the begin- 
ning. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


1 
* * 


Hezekiah Butterworth begins a new Educa- 
tional Travel Series with “Traveler Tales of 
South Africa.” It is after the manner of his pop- 
ular Zig-Zag books with interpolated stories and 
many illustrations of countries of living interest. 
This volume presents by a connected narrative 
a picture of the present political condition of that 
part of the world which has become so important 
a factor in the progress of mankind. (Estes & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* 
* 2 


If you want to see how a boy, when given an- 
other chance, can redeem himself and live down 
his first error, you will find it in Eustace Wil- 
liams’s “Substitute Quarter-Back.” The story is 
told by one of the boys on the eleven that played 
the great game with Asheville. (Estes & Co., 
Boston. $1.25.) 








Delicious Flavor. 


Coffee, tea, chocolate and many summer bev- 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor by 
the use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Lay in a supply for camping, fishing and 
other excursions. 








BOOK NOTES. 


It is not every day that a writer, equipped 
with trained judgment, scholarly methods, judi- 
cial acumen and enthusiasm writes a history. 
John Morley, a member of distinction in the 
late liberal cabinet of Great Britain, unites these 
qualifications in an unusual degree as his Lives 
of Burke, Rousseau and Voltaire have hereto- 
fore abundantly testified, and his “Oliver Crom- 
well” now still further emphasizes. Carlyle was 
more of a biographer of Cromwell than a his- 
torian of his time, but Mr. Morley’s Cromwell 
is more of a history than biography. And more, 
it is a drama with the whole cast individually 
studied, valued and presented in their several 
parts and relations. It is also a conscientious 
and impartial study, its fairness certainly not 
less difficult or laudable because of the author's 
passionate liberalism. It is however this same 
liberalism that prevents him from including in 
the sincere respect which, for liberty’s sake, he 
accords to the Puritan in action, their formula- 
tion in the Westminster Assembly, of those ac- 
cepted divine relations that gave to Cromwell 
and his compatriots the whole of their victorious 
strength. It is curious to see how the impartial 
constraint occasionally relieves itself by a mo- 
mentary swing of phrase to one side or the 
other. Balancing thus, in unstable equilibrium, 
is a practical weakness in the politics and the 
criticism of so ideally liberal a statesman and 
historian. 

The style is brilliant, rapid, clear and force- 
ful, a current that bears you onward with ex- 
hilaration instead of fatigue, reminding of 
Macaulay without pomp and turgescence or the 
judicial absoluteness of an attorney for the 
Commonwealth. As in a charge of cavalry, the 
author does not stop to dismount in order to 
pick up small accoutrements, and while the dic- 
tion is distinguished by easy and vigorous ele- 
gance, it surprises with an occasional lapse of 
grammatical connection which a dropped pro- 
noun or preposition would have corrected. But 
Morley’s view is a broad panorama of consecu- 
tive scenes, causes and characters that the 
general and thoughtful reader will infinitely 
prefer to the dull detail of Sir Dryasdust. Terse 
apothegms of a line might be quoted, and he 
gives us notable passages of keen analyses of 
such factors in history as Charles and his 
Queen, Laud, Strafford, Clarendon, and, above 
all, of Pym. Cromwell alone is left to speak 
for himself in word and deed. The book is 
printed in the handsome style characteristic of 
the De Vinne press and is enriched with numer- 
ous authentic portraits of prominent men and 
women. (The Century Co., New York. $3.50.) 

* 


* * 


“The Religion of a Gentleman,” by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, is another of the little volumes 
like “The Coming People” and “The Theology 
of a Civilization,” in which the idealistic author 
has preached a rational and wholesome religion. 
Mr. Dole at once redeems the word gentleman 
from the false cantation by which it is so often 
associated with mere manners and money. A 
gentleman to him is a man of the world who is 
devoted to the public good; and his endeavor is 


to show what the faith and purposes are whici 
should rule such a man. The book is a splen 
did sermon; but it is a sermon in which the 
preacher puts himself beside the reader instead 
of preaching at him. Perhaps the best thing in 
it is the call to young men to rise to the right 
kind of leadership. The dull world, he says, 
“Still waits to be rightly educated; not Spain 
and Cuba only, but England and the United 
States wait for high-minded and clear-sighted 
leaders. Men have fought and competed long 
enough. Who will wisely show them how to co- 
operate?” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 
* 


* * 


There are many, and the number seems to in- 
crease, who need optimistic teaching, who for 
some physical or temperamental pecularity, are 
apt to indulge in morbid brooding and in what 
is called “borrowing trouble.” It is therefore 
with real pleasure that we note in the “What’s 
Worth While Series” two booklets, one drawing 
“Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings,” and 
the other “The Art of Optimism” from Robert 
Browning’s poetry. 

The range of subjects in the series is only lim- 
ited by Catholic taste and the highest quality. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 35 cents each.) 

* 


* * 


What a cheery answer to the despairing com- 
plaints of the faulty teaching of English in our 
colleges is the “Studies and Appreciations,” by 
Lewis E. Gates. These essays, like those in a 
previous volume, are no doubt the outcome of 
his own particular needs in the Harvard class- 
room, and are certainly valuable aids to the un- 
derstanding of nineteenth century literature. 

The youth of to-day are to be congratulated 
on the men and methods employed for their 
literary development. (The Macmillan Co., 
N. ¥. $2.50) 

* 
* * 

“Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” by 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. 

“The Influence of Christ in Modern Life,” by 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 

The authors of these two books have treated the 
identical subjects by entirely different methods. 
Prof. Peabody has proven his points by scriptural 
references, has given chapter and verse to show 
what Jesus Christ taught concerning family life, 
the relations of the rich and the poor, the indus- 
trial order, and, in a straightforward and fearless 
fashion, blinks no view of truth, as he sees it, 
however at variance with churchly practice. He 
goes to the root of the matter, and rests his case 
on what Jesus is reported to have said. Mr. Hil- 
lis’s book reads like sermons, and most excellent 
ones they are. The chapter on “The Supremacy 
of Christ in the Realm of Ideal Character” is full 
of suggestion, written in short, crisp, tingling 
sentences that cause the heart to beat quick 
with eager sympathy. 

The peroration of the chapter on “Evolution, 





and the new View of the Bible,” is specially 
thrilling, earnest and eloquent. (The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. $1.50 each.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


One would hardly expect from Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz such a charming bit of word painting as 
“The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus,” 
well called a “poem in prose.” Austere Chris- 
tianity gives its verdict on the human passions 
of the gods of Greece, sparing only “Song” and 

“Joy.” 
* 
* * 

Even more delicate is the companion piece, 
telling how the Hindu god, Krishna, chose a 
home for his lotus-maiden. Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin has shown his usual skill in preserving the 
spirit of the original, and the illustrations and 
general make up of the volume are extremely 
artistic. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 75c.) 

* 


* * 

Among the very last work done by Stephen 
Crane is “Great Battles of the World,” the nine 
chosen rather for their picturesque and theatric 
qualities than for their decisiveness. The style 
frequently suggests translation which gives the 
vigorous pictures a curiously impressionistic ef- 
fect. Still, some of the passion and fire of “The 
Red Badge of Courage” are visible. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. ($1.50.) 

* 


* * 


It is a common saying that in this busy world 
we cannot read everything, so we choose the 


latest nevel or slangiest story and real literature’ 


is neglected to a degree incredible without dili- 
gent inquiry. There are New England towns 
without a copy of Carlyle, of Browning, or of 
Ruskin. The tiny circulating library will have 
however David Harum, Bangs and Dooley. 
Now to enter a wedge of good reading into such 
a community a volume of selections like “Na- 
ture’s Studies from Ruskin” is the first best thing. 
Rose Porter has compiled such a book, and 
merely to turn its pages will evoke a desire to 
do more, and perhaps thus awaken a love for the 
wonderful poetic prose of the master of word- 
painting. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
* 
* * 


A Young Reader’s Series of “Home and 
School Classics’ now being published fort- 
nightly, contains selections from the world’s 
storehouse of best literature. It is a great thing 
that the editors are men and women upon whose 
judgment parents can confidently rely. For far 
from the port of libraries and bookshops, many 
are at sea about books that will at once enter- 
tain and instruct their children. With these 
however in mind they cannot go far astray. 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” “Adventures of Ulysses” 
told by Charles Lamb, Mrs. Ewing’s “Story of 
a Short Life,” Ruskin’s “King of the Golden 
River,” “Eyes and No Eyes” are among the first 
numbers, and everybody can think of children 


who will dote upon these booklets. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 10 and 15 cents each.) 
* 
* * 


May Alden Ward has selected for her 





“Prophets of the Nineteenth Century” those 

three men of sorrows, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi. 

She has arranged her little book with excellent 

discrimination, giving just enough biographical 

space to float off the thoughts of these wonderful 

men. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 
* 


* * 


The dramatic critic of the New York Sun, 
Franklyn Fyles, has written in “The Theatre and 
its People” full descriptions of the way to pro- 
duce a theatrical entertainment. Even habitual 
theatre-goers will be surprised at the elabora- 
tion necessary for an acceptable presentation. 
The patient rehearsals, the infinite care of de- 
tails, the significance of every movement, the 
number of people behind the scenes, the exact 
cast of light and shade, the constant attention 
while seemingly inattentive, in short the theatri- 
cal art is admirably put forth. The risks of the 
author and manager are treated in separate 
chapters, and the book is illustrated. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

* 


* «4 

One feels instinctively that when a few lines 
occupy a large space, they should be of an ex- 
quisite quality, an ode or a sonnet. To find only 
ordinary text is disappointing, but Grace Galla- 
tin Seton-Thompson (her very name has given 
her the habit of hyphenation which she does not 
hesitate to employ) has utilized a great number 
of her broad margins in ‘““A Woman Tenderfoot” 
for such good illustrations, that we not only for- 
give, but commend her. Her camping experi- 
ences in the wild West are thrilling, and will ap- 
peal to a large class seeking adventure in new 
fields. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$2.00.) 

* 
* 

There is nothing new or more intimate than 
falls to the lot of the ordinary tourist in “‘Lit- 
erary Rambles at Home and Abroad” by Theo- 
dore F. Wolfe. Along the Hudson he does lit- 
tle more than mention names—and it is surpris- 
ing how many are connected with that “river of 
delight.” In New Jersey he takes us to Stock- 
ton and to Whitman shrines, but it is only for 
an exterior view. Half of the pretty red book 
is devoted to rambles abroad, in the Lake re- 
gion, at Harrow and over similar well-travelled 
roads. (J.. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.25.) 














. 
* * 
The public interest in Edwin Markham’s “The 
Man with the Hoe” has not perceptibly dimin- 
ished, and the new edition with telling pictures 
by Howard Pyle will find many to welcome it. 
Whether we are disciples of Darwin and think 
human beings are rising or whether we give 
credence to the story of the creation as told in 
Genesis, we cannot blink the fact that the con- 
trasts in human life are of a most heart-breaking 
kind, and certainly this noet voices the distress 
as no other has. (Doubleday, McClure Co., 
New York. $2.00.) 


BOOK NOTES. 


There are not many parents who will subscribe 
to Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s theories ‘‘Concern- 
ing Children.” A true mother has no wish to put 
away the “little hindering baby” who, if it tugs 
at her apron strings, does no less to those of her 
heart. Mrs. Gilman would have veritable baby 
houses with competent caretakers, that the busy, 
overworked mother might be free for other work. 
As if anything could compensate for mother- 
love? Mrs. Gilman is bright, clever, even witty, 
but maternal instinct is not one of her endow- 
ments. However it is not necessary to adopt all 
of her radical notions in order to get many a 
helpful hint from her pages. (Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. $1.25.) 

* 
* x 

A scholarly preface on the life and times of 
Omar Khayyam, by Professor E. D. Ross, and 
a briefer account of Fitzgerald opens a new edi- 
tion of the great Oriental’s ‘““Rubaiyat.” It gives 
a view such as we have never had before, and is 
a genuine contribution to Omaric literature. 
Not so much can be said of the tiresome com- 
mentary of H. M. Batson, which, with the ex- 
ception of some thirty pages, taken up by the 


quatrains themselves in Fitzgerald’s masterly 
version, completes the handsome volume. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 


* * 

The keynote of Lilian Whiting’s work is cheer- 
iness. She is optimistic even in these days so 
heavily shrouded in the gloom of greed and 
slaughter. She looks out upon the world through 
rose-colored glasses, and if she sees any men and 
women, except the ideally noble and true, she 
makes no sign; her temperament allows her to 
find the best first, last and all the time. Miss 


Whiting’s new volume, “The Spiritual Signifi- 
cance,” will be found comforting to a class of 
readers, the identity of whom, among one’s ac- 
quaintance, could be safely predicted. The pages 
have been revised with care, the newspaper ear- 
mark being almost entirely erased. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.25.) 
* 


* * 


A rare book of Eugene Field’s early humor. 
“The Tribune Primer” is reissued, “with orig- 
inal illustrations,” by Henry A. Dickerman & 
Son. (Boston, 50 cents.) 








